LAMENTATIONS 4:21-22 AS ANOTHER 
WORD OF CONSOLATION IN 4Q176 


Summary 


The correct reading and placement of 4Q176 frag. 24 shows that 
4Q176 8-11 lines 16-17 contained the text of Lamentations 4:21-22. 
Lines 15-17 are written in a more semi-cursive script than the preceding col- 
umns, and may be witness to a secondary addition to the text of the Tanhumim. 
An appendix reassigns 4Q176 frag. 40 to 4Q84. 


1. Lamentations 4:21-22 in 4Q176 frags. 8-11 lines 16-17 


Q176, published with the title Tanhumim by its first editor, John 
M. Allegro, (1) consists of three or more columns with quo- 
tations from Isa 40-54, introduced in frags. 1-2 i line 4 by the 
words Damin myw 150 791, “And from the book of Isaiah, consola- 
tions.” (2) Immediately preceding this long section of quotations from 
Isaiah there is an address to God (“and perform your wonder, and 
act justly with your nation ... Jerusalem, and see the corpses of your 
priests ... and there was no one to bury them”). This broken section is 


(1) John M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4, I, DJD 5 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 60— 
67, Pl. XXII-XXIII. John Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume V des ‘Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert of Jordan’,” RevQ 7/26 (1970): 163-276, provided suggestions for 
improving on the edition (for 4Q176 see pp. 229-36). See now, with new improvements, 
Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, Volume 3 (Jerusalem: Ben 
Zvi, 2014), 29-31. 

(2) It is commonly assumed that frags. 1-2 i, frags. 1-2 ii, and frags. 8-11 derive 
from three consecutive columns. Cf., e.g., Jesper Hégenhaven, “4QTanhumim (40176): 
Between Exegesis and Treatise?,” in The Mermaid and the Partridge, ed. George 
J. Brooke and Jesper Hggenhaven (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 151-67, at 153. However, it is 
difficult, both textually and materially, to fit the other Isaiah 40-54 fragments, especially 
frags. 6-7 (Isa 51:22-23) and 12+13+42 (Isa 52:1-2), that were assigned to 40176 in 
these three columns. 
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reminiscent of Ps 79:2-3 which also addresses God, and refers to the 
“corpses of your servants,” “Jerusalem,” and has the same concluding 
phrase “and there was no one to bury them.” (3) 

After the apparently last quotation from Isaiah (Isa 54:4—10) in 
frags. 8-11 lines 5-12, the text concludes or continues in a new paragraph 
in line 13 with the statement 3103 29 25 oyanan “327 TY wi, “And 
there are other words of consolations, and great glory is written ...” (4) 
But after this statement the preserved text becomes very fragmentary, 
making it difficult to determine whether to read the statement about 
other words of consolations as a conclusion of the preceding section, 
or the introduction of the new one. 

The broken character of the words in line 14 allows for different 
options. Should one read n% TY PR, “no more since the time of,” or 
perhaps, p]nya TY PX}, where the verb pny, tentatively suggested by 
Elisha Qimron, could be used as pny 127, “and there is no one anymore 
who speaks arrogantly”? The remains of line 15 12 yay nx nayo vuja, 
should probably, given the context, be negated. With Qimron one may 
read 13 v72ÿ N8 ny? bsp Ty vor x? “and no more shall Belial 
[continue] to oppress his (i.e. God’s) servants in/through it.” Or, on the 
basis of 40386 1 ii 3, one can consider nx NUY? ?ÿ["?2 73 awn KA 
yay, “and not will a son of BeliJal [scheme] to oppress his servants.” 

The last two lines (16-17) are the most fragmentary ones. Allegro 
tentatively added here frag. 11, “only because the skin, script and 
spacing conform well to Il. 16-17,” (5) and read 


Jnavr[ Jani Jif ] anew 16 
Joyan[ Jna of 17 


He provided the translation “will rejoice [...] I will raise up her 
who sits |...” 


(3) For discussions of the character or genre of these columns of Tanhumim, see 
Christopher D. Stanley, “The Importance of 4QTanhumim (4Q176),” RevQ 15/60 (1992): 
569-82; Jesper Hggenhaven, “The Literary Character of 4QTanhumim,” DSD 14 (2007): 
99-123; Hggenhaven, “4QTanhumim (40176): Between Exegesis and Treatise?” 

(4) Reading of Qimron, Writings, 31, who considers wx) as a form of w, and 7% 
as defectively written TY. For the latter, cf. also a few lines earlier, frags. 8-11 line 11. 
Perhaps one can also read wx? (rather than Qimron’s wx), with alef marking /é/. Qimron 
constructs [D], rather than 2175. 

(5) Allegro, Qumran Cave 4, 63. Note that the photographic evidence reflects 
the uncertainty of this join. Frag. 11 was not yet connected to other fragments on 
PAM 41.316, then added to frags. 8-10 lines 16-17 on PAM 41.812, but subsequently 
again removed from that position on PAM 42.606, and again added to frags. 8-10 on 
PAM 43.427. Note that the placement of frag. 11 vis-a-vis frags. 8—10 is more accurate 
on PAM 41.812 and PAM 43.427 than on the recent The Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls 
Digital Library photograph of Museum Plate #285. 
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Other scholars have adopted these readings, except for Qimron who 
does not include frag. 11 (with nawy and Yan), reads ik rather than 
ax, and correctly recognizes that n3 in line 17 was marked by deletion 
dots. 

The publication of 4Q176 contained not only these three or four 
columns with quotations of Isa 40-54, but a range of other fragments, 
most with semicursive script. Some of those fragments may belong to 
the columns with the Tanhumim, but many others fragments originally 
assigned to 4Q176 belong to other manuscripts, including one or two 
different Jubilees manuscripts, (6) an altogether different manuscript 
which Qimron gave the working title “The Works and Providence of 
the Creator” Onmwm san wy), (7) and probably to one or two more 
ones. (8) Yet, at least one of the unidentified fragments published by 
Allegro does belong to 4Q176, and should be placed in the lines we have 
just been discussing: frags. 8—11 lines 15-17. 

According to Allegro 4Q176 frag. 24 contained in line 2 the word 
oy and in line 3 ps. Interestingly, on PAM 41.812 the fragment has a 
tab with the reading m3819, while John Strugnell merely commented 
that Allegro’s reading of line 2 was impossible without giving an alter- 
native. In fact, the disputed word in line 2 should be read as 23 Puy, and 
the entire line as 7?]$ 23 pry y[TN2, as in Lam 4:21. The traces of line 3 
may be read as ]R1? ps A[A, corresponding to Lam 4:22. One may place 
this fragment to the left of frag. 11 and the bottom of frag. 10, resulting 
for lines 16-17 in the following reading: (9) 


T?I$ où pw yxa Jnawr ans [n] “nou ww 16 
J&P ws Bla hy an [na] of 17 


(6) 4Q176 frags. 19-21 were first identified as Jubilees fragments by Menahem 
Kister, “Newly-Identified Fragments of the Book of Jubilees: Jub. 23:21-23, 30-31,” 
RevQ 12/48 (1987): 529-36. Eibert Tigchelaar, “The Qumran Jubilees Manuscripts as 
Evidence for the Literary Growth of the Book,” RevQ 26/104 (2014): 579-94 argues 
on the basis of the script that 40176 frags. 19-20 belong to one manuscript (4Q176a) 
but that frag. 21 should be assigned to 4Q221. 

(7) These fragments (4Q176 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 33, 51, 53) were already 
combined by Strugnell, “Notes,” 234-35, but Qimron, Writings, 29, 32, argued—in my 
opinion correctly—that frags. 16, 18, 22, 23, 33, 51, 53 belonged to a separate manu- 
script 4Q176b. 

(8) Frag. 15 does not have the same hand as any of the other fragments which 
were assembled as 4Q176. Frag. 14 overlaps textually with 4Q481c. 

(9) My thanks to Ayhan Aksu and Drew Longacre for joining the fragments 
together with Photoshop, and the Israel Antiquities Authority for granting permission to 
publish this section of PAM 41.812. After this paper had been accepted for publication, 
I learned from Moshe Bernstein that he and Binyamin Goldstein were also considering 
the join with frag. 24. 
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Rejoilce and be glad, O dau[ghter] Edom, you that live [in the la]nd of Uz; 
but t[o you ...] 

[ ] The punishment of [your] ini]quity, O daug]hter Zion, is accom- 
plished, not [...] 


ars re ai 
My D asare EEN 

“ie prets aa CAR 
worn ad ? Mad! 


40176 frags. 8-11+24 lines 11-16 (based on PAM 41.812) 


In line 16 the manuscript reads AK where one expects 2178. The 
two black dots on the right border of frag. 11 may be the utmost left 
tips of the final mem of ax. It is not clear whether the trace in line 17 
before n2 is the remnant of a letter, or of a correction mark placed to 
the right of na. The top of frag. 24 joins materially to the left bottom 
of frag. 10, in line 15, immediately after the traces which Qimron tran- 
scribes as Jo) no[. However, since none of the letters in frag. 24 line 1 
is certain or complete, and the context provides no help, I cannot pro- 
vide a plausible reading. It is clear, however that the remains do not 
fit the text of Lam 4:19 or 20, so that one may assume that the quota- 
tion of Lamentations was restricted to Lam 4:21—22. A full reconstruc- 
tion of lines 16—17 with the text of Lam 4:21-22 would result in lines 
that are considerably shorter (9-10 words) than the other lines of this 
column (up to 13 words). Yet, the preserved correction of na shows 
that a scribal error, perhaps through dittography, may have taken place 
which was larger than merely na, and that, with the exception of the 
mistake 2198 for 2978, the text could have been identical to the one of 
the MT. 

We do not know how much more longer the proper Tanhumim text 
was. The top left part of frags. 8-11 has remnants of stitching, which 
indicates that at least one other sheet followed in this scroll. Regardless 
of the continuing text, the quotation of Lam 4:21-22, which have been 
described as the most positive verses of the entire book of Lamenta- 
tions, serves perfectly as another, and perhaps closing, word of con- 
solation. First, it links back immediately to the first preserved section 
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which is reminiscent of Ps 79:2-3. The revenge that is asked in Ps 79 
is announced in Lam 4:21-22, which predicts avenge to Edom, and the 
end of punishment for daughter Zion and the end of exile. At the same 
time, the quotation of Lam 4:21-22 parallels Isa 40:2, the first of the 
consolations quoted in the first column (frags. 1-2 i 5—6), both con- 
solations announcing the end of the period of Zion’s or Jerusalem’s 
judgment. 


2. Observations on the script of 4Q176 frags. 1-2 i-ii and 8-11+24 


In his edition, Allegro did not comment at all on the script of 
4Q176. In contrast, Strugnell discussed the script at length, commenting 
that in these three columns we see the hands of two different scribes. (10) 
The first (which one may call scribe or hand A) is writing with a semi- 
formal hand in frags. 1-2 col. i. (11) The hand of the second scribe (B) 
is found in the other two columns, of frags. 1—2 ii and 8-11. Strugnell 
argues that the second scribe, who was accustomed to writing in semi- 
cursive letters, wrote the quotations from Isaiah in a neat middle Has- 
monaean semiformal script, be it with some cases of cursive letters. (12) 
However, after he had completed the quotations from Isaiah, he paid 
less attention to neatness, and the script became a regular semicursive. 
Strugnell declares, by means of explanation, that for the scribe the apoc- 
ryphal texts did not require the calligraphic care with which he handled 
Isaiah. One wonders whether he would have made this statement if he 
had known that some of these lines contained verses from the book of 
Lamentations. 

Strugnell’s description of the script is difficult to assess because 
it is not clear to which extent he discusses mainly frags. 1-11, or also 
the other fragments, many of which should be actually assigned to other 
manuscripts. Does Strugnell contrast the neat script of frags. 1—2 ii and 
8-11 to that of, e.g., frags. 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 33, 51, 53, which have a 


(10) Strugnell, “Notes,” 229. 

(11) The same hand is found in frag. 14, which, however, does not of neces- 
sity imply that frag. 14 belongs to the same manuscript as 40176 frags. 1-2 and 
8—11+24. 

(12) Brian Webster, “Chronological Index of the Texts from the Judaean Desert,” 
in The Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices and An Introduction to the Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert Series, 39, ed. Emanuel Tov (Oxford: Clarendon, 2002), 315—446, 
quotes, at 424, Strugnell as assigning 4QTanh hand B to the “époque hérodienne,” but 
has misunderstood Strugnell’s argument who explains that some letter forms (bet, fet, 
mem, qof), if they would have appeared in a formal script, would have suggested a 
Herodian hand, but already appear in semiformal hands of the middle of the Hasmonaean 
period. 
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clearly semicursive character? (13) Or does he actually refer to the tran- 
sition within frags. 8-11 where the Isaianic quotations end in line 12 
and non-Isaianic material begins in line 13? In fact, lines 13 and 14 still 
display the same kind of script as in the previous lines, and the transi- 
tion to a more cursive script can be discerned from line 15 onwards, 
the letters of which are on the whole written slightly larger than in the 
previous lines. 

The sample of letters in frags. 8—11+24 lines 15-17 is very limited, 
but the less formal and more (semi-)cursive character is apparent in 
the form of lamed (twice in line 15), the looped taw (twice, in lines 15 
and 17, but the other cases of taw in these lines are not looped). But, 
apart from specific cursive forms, the execution of other letters is rem- 
iniscent of the semicursive forms as found, for example, in frag. 16. 
Thus, the height of the left downstroke of taw at the end of line 15 is 
not found in the earlier sections of this column, but is normal in frag. 16. 
Also the large (but different) final mems in line 16 2M8 and o3, and 
line 17 21, are much more reminiscent of the semicursive tradition as 
found, e.g., in 4Q176 frag. 22. A long diagonal and base-stroke of mem 
would account for the two dots at the right edge of frag. 11. Finally, 
given the semicursive character of the writing in these lines, one cannot 
entirely exclude that the resh in ATK is in fact a dalet. Indeed, also in 
the Hasmonaean semicursive tradition dalet is mostly written with the 
two serifs or horns, to distinguish it from resh. A few exceptions may 
be found in 4Q255, which, however, is written in a mode which is even 
more cursive and less formal. (14) 


3. Material observations 


If one pays attention to damage patterns, frags. 1-2 and frag. 8— 
11(+24) correspond in the bottom part. The horizontal tear that goes 
through frags. 8-11 line 9 corresponds to the top of frag. 2, and the bot- 
tom right parts of frags. 1 and 10 could also correspond. However, this 
material observation seems to be incompatible with the fact that frag. 1 
has here a bottom margin, and frag. 10 writing. One may consider two 
different options. The first, that the unwritten part at the bottom of frag. 1 
is not the bottom margin of the column, but marks the point where 
scribe A ended, after which scribe B may have left the remainder of the 
column unwritten and started at the top of the next column. The second 


(13) See, e.g., frag. 16, with a range of letters in fully cursive form, such as resh 
in >na, shin in wp, alef in Yam. See also the hes in this fragment, but more generally 
the manner in which strokes are connected. 

(14) Cf. the dalet in 40255 2 i wr. 
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is that the column of frags. 8-10 originally ended (one line above the 
bottom margin) with line 14, which concluded the section of the 
Tanhumim. Scribe B or another scribe secondarily used the bottom part 
of the scroll to add, be it in a slightly larger and more semicursive 
script, the reference to the (son of) Belial, and the quotation of Lam- 
entations. If that is the case, the manuscript is a witness to scribal 
updating of a scroll by addition. 


APPENDIX 


40176 frag. 40 should be reassigned to 4084 (4QPs°), where it fits in the 
gap under frag. 31 (and left to frag. 28) in col. XXXIV (frags. 28 ii, 29, 30 i, 
31) at the end of lines 13—14 (Ps 118:7-8) and preserves two traces from the 
last word of line 15 (118:9). (15) These lines may now be transcribed: 


SRI A ANN IN YI vo mM 13 
2183 1029 mma nya aw 14 
[Di pn] nv ma mond aw 15 


Eibert TIGCHELAAR 
KU Leuven 


(15) Cf. Qumran Cave 4, XI: Psalms to Chronicles, Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert XVI, ed. Eugene Ulrich et al. (Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 45 and Pl. XVI. 


DANS LE QUOTIDIEN 
DU COLLECTEUR : L’'IMPÔT ROMAIN 
D’APRES L’ARCHIVE DE 
MURABBA‘AT (1 


Résumé 


Le but de ce texte est de rendre compte des informations fournies par les 
documents fiscaux du wadi Murabba‘at, non seulement sur les matiéres fiscales, 
mais également afin de comprendre l’identité d’une communauté rurale juive 
du n° siècle de notre ère. Il se pourrait, en effet, que les documents fiscaux 
puissent intéresser l’historien désireux de découvrir la vie ordinaire d’une petite 
communauté, parce qu’ils constituent des indices sur l’identité et les compé- 
tences de leurs auteurs, sur les productions agricoles, sur la richesse et l’ono- 
mastique de nombreux contribuables oubliés, et sur la manière dont les auteurs 
comprennent la frontière entre le voisin et l’étranger. 


Summary 


In this paper, I present information from the fiscal documents found in 
the wadi Murabba‘at. These documents are useful not only in fiscal matters, 
but eventually for understanding the identity of a rural Jewish community of 
the second century. It may be, indeed, that these fiscal documents are of inter- 
est to the historian who wants to discover the daily life of a small community, 
because they give evidence regarding the identity and competences of their 
authors, the agricultural productions, the richness and onomastic of many 
forgotten taxpayers, and the way the authors understood the limits between 
the fellow and the foreigner. 


(1) Le présent article est issu d’un catalogue établi premièrement comme annexe à 
ma thèse de doctorat ; je remercie mon directeur, Chr.-G. Schwentzel et tous les membres 
du jury pour les discussions qui ont pu aider à développer ces réflexions, en particulier ici 
J. France et D. Hamidovié, ainsi que J.-S. Rey qui, en outre, a bien voulu, avec C. Martone, 
l’accepter dans les pages de la Revue de Qumran. Je remercie également les deux reviewers 
anonymes, dont les remarques ont permis d’approfondir quelques éléments fondamentaux. 
Bien sûr, toute éventuelle erreur relèverait de ma seule responsabilité. 
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Introduction 


Oms connues que Qumran, les grottes du wadi Murabba‘at 

ont livré dans les années 1950 plusieurs dizaines de manus- 

crits et ostraca, publiés dans les Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert (= DJD), vol. II en 1951. Parmi eux, 30 se présentent sous la 
forme de comptes : 3 en hébreu ou araméen (Mur 8-10) et 27 en grec 
(Mur 89-107 et 118-125). Les éditeurs ont supposé un usage fiscal de 
Mur 8-10 et 89-107, ce qui semble probable, et ce qualificatif semble 
pouvoir être attribué également à Mur 118-125. Si tel est le cas, ce 
qu’il conviendra prioritairement de questionner, alors cette archive 
constitue un apport fondamental à notre connaissance de l’impôt 
romain en Judée entre la fin du 1° siècle et le début du n° siècle de notre 
ère, entre les deux révoltes juives. Malgré ses lacunes, elle place l’his- 
torien au plus bas de l’échelle, au cœur du quotidien du contribuable et 
du collecteur. 

Le présent article propose un catalogue des 171 paiements fis- 
caux attestés dans ces documents, avec l’ensemble des informations qui 
peuvent être connues. L’ensemble des renvois à des numéros de paie- 
ments réfère à ce catalogue final. Il évoque également un certain nombre 
de questions autour de ces parchemins afin de construire une idée aussi 
concrète que possible de la fiscalité romaine telle qu’elle est ainsi four- 
nie à l’historien. 


Ces manuscrits sont-ils des documents fiscaux ? 


Telle est la première question devant cette archive. Les éditeurs 
du DJD II hésitent en effet à qualifier ces documents de fiscaux. On 
ne possède pas, comme au Nahal Hever ou en Égypte, de reçus mais 
uniquement des listes de paiements. Ce pourraient être aussi les registres 
d’entrées et de sorties de greniers publics, rédigés par l’équivalent juif 
des citokoyor égyptiens, quoique P. Benoit rejette cette option (2). Pour 
lui, ce ne sont pas des rations alimentaires puisqu'elles ne sont pas iden- 
tiques en nombre ni en quantité, ni des traces d’achat puisqu'il n’est 
jamais fait mention de la monnaie reçue en échange (3). Néanmoins, 
les nombreux ostraca que l’on possède attestant de rations dans la région 
à peu près à cette époque, comme CHP 620 ou ceux de Masada (4) 


(2) DJD II, 215, sans argument. Néanmoins, le sens unique des versements plaide 
en effet dans ce sens. 

(3) DJD II, 215. 

(4) Yigael Yadin et Joseph Naveh, Masada I. The Aramaic and Hebrew Ostraca 
and Jar Inscriptions (Jerusalem : Israel Exploration Society, 1989) ; Hannah M. Cotton 
et Joseph Geiger, Masada II. The Latin and Greek Documents (Jerusalem : Israel Explo- 
ration Society, 1989). 
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(n° 554-584 et 772-778), ne présentent jamais des chiffres équitables 
donc on ne peut s’en tenir à ces affirmations. 

Il est notable que le contenu de ces documents ressemble fort à 
celui des ostraca iduméens du IV“ siècle avant notre ère, publiés par 
A. Lemaire et interprétés par lui comme des notes fiscales. Ses argu- 
ments étaient les suivants : il est (une fois, au n° 116 de son catalogue) 
fait mention de collecteurs ; les documents sont très nombreux (envi- 
ron 2000) et les quantités de denrées versées sont importantes aussi ; 
la comptabilité révèle une grande précision ; plusieurs mains peuvent 
être discernées sur quelques documents ; le vocabulaire est pauvre et 
répétitif, les rares verbes portent toujours l’idée du don ou du mou- 
vement ; enfin les dates entre Siwan et Ab correspondent à la période 
des moissons de l’orge et du blé (5). Les arguments de B. Porten et 
d’A. Yardeni pour contester cette identification sont les suivants : les 
unités de mesure sont locales et non impériales et il n’est jamais pré- 
cisé que le grenier est royal (6). Il n’est pas certain que ces objections 
doivent être retenues comme décisives, au moins dans le cas de notre 
archive. En effet, pour ce qui concerne les unités de mesure, ce sont bien 
les séahs qui apparaissent dans l’archive de Babatha sur les décla- 
rations de propriétés lors des recensements romains (P Yadin 16 et 
XHev/Se 62), preuve que, quoi qu’il en fût à l’époque achéménide, 
les Romains acceptaient l’usage de ces étalons à l’échelon local de 
leur fiscalité (7). Ensuite, s’il s’agit de documents internes comme le 
suppose A. Lemaire pour ces ostraca et comme on va essayer de le 
démontrer pour les parchemins de Murabba‘at, il n’est pas nécessaire 
de préciser dessus que le grenier est royal. Cette mention est absente 
sur de nombreux documents comparables en Egypte, de nature pour- 
tant fiscale. 

Les éditeurs de l’archive de Murabba‘at ont opté par défaut pour 
une identification de ces parchemins comme fiscaux après avoir éliminé 
rapidement les autres hypothèses ; ils estiment cela « le plus probable >. 
Il convient de proposer d’autres arguments. On retiendra les suivants : 
ces documents peuvent parfois provenir de la même main (par exemple 
Mur 90, 92 et 120), ce qui suggère une écriture professionnelle de ces 
scribes dans un milieu fermé ; ils sont construits sur un formulaire qui 


(5) André Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée, vol. II (Paris : 
Gabalda, 2002), 224-230. 

(6) Bezalel Porten et Ada Yardeni, « Makkedah and the Storehouse in the Idumean 
Ostraca », in A Time of Change (ed. by Yigal Levin ; New-York : T. & T. Clark, 2007), 
125-170 (131-132). 

(7) Ils conservent d’ailleurs d’autres institutions locales que les unités de mesure, 
par exemple la monnaie et la justice. Voir Martin Goodman, « Babatha’s Story », JRS 81 
(1991), 169-175 (173). 
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connaît très peu de variantes comme on va le voir ; leur mise en page 
est soigneusement construite ; ils sont enfin écrits en grec, la langue 
de l’administration romaine en Orient, la langue de contact entre le 
pouvoir central et les individus. 

Les mss 89-94, étant les moins endommagés, permettent de retrou- 
ver le formulaire qui peut être supputé sur les autres parchemins. Car 
Mur 89-107 et 118-125 semblent constituer des récapitulatifs tempo- 
raires de versements, sans doute à des délais différents. On sait en effet 
qu’en Égypte, de telles listes, dans l’ordre d’arrivée des contribuables 
et non alphabétiques, sont régulièrement établies entre l’époque lagide 
et l’époque romaine, chaque jour, tous les dix jours et tous les mois par 
exemple dans l’archive de Socrates à Karanis (8). Selon le manuscrit, 
chaque paragraphe ou ligne commence par le nom du contribuable au 
nominatif et son identification par la filiation au génitif, l’origine géo- 
graphique ou une autre caractéristique. Suit la mention sous forme 
abrégée (9) de la denrée dans laquelle a été réalisé le versement, puis 
la mention des intermédiaires éventuels, introduite par la préposition 
614. comme dans de nombreux documents fiscaux égyptiens (10) ou 
bien la mention que le contribuable a payé « lui-même > (ô aùòtòç (11)). 
S’ensuit la liste des versements, les unités de mesure n’apparaissant que 
par un « pour le kab et le soulignement du séah. 

Il ne s’agit pas de sorties, puisque les noms sont au nominatif ; 
en Égypte, quand le document indique un paiement « à quelqu’un », 
c’est le datif qui est employé (12). Il ne s’agit pas non plus d’une liste 
préparatoire à l’impôt, puisque la mention de l’intermédiaire suppose 
que le paiement a eu lieu (13) et les mensualités sont si nombreuses 
et si Variables qu’on imagine mal qu’elles aient pu être prévisibles. 


(8) Mohamed Gaber El-Maghrabi et Cornelia Römer, Texts from the « Archive > 
of Socrates, the Tax Collector, and Other Contexts at Karanis (Berlin — Miinchen — 
Boston : De Gruyter, 2015), 73-84. 

(9) Les abréviations de Murabba‘at sont trés proches de celles des documents 
fiscaux égyptiens : kpw{(@ñç) par exemple en P Tebt 1,89, 90 et 91 ; P Tebt 2,346 ; 
P Corn 31 ; 37R ; 37 ; P Col 2, 1, Recto 6, etc. ; un signe spécifique identifie le blé, 
même s’il n’est pas le même qu’en Egypte ; le signe du demi est construit sous la forme 
L comme en Egypte : P Tebt 1,89 ; P Tebt 2,346 ; P Corn 31 ; 37R ; 37 ; P Oslo 3,112, 
etc. 

(10) Voir par exemple P Col 2, 1, Recto 1 ; P Col 2, 1, Recto 6 ; P Tebt 2,346 ; 
P Tebt 4,1141, etc. Voir en particulier Brian P. Muhs, Tax Receipts, Taxpayers, and 
Taxes in Early Ptolemaic Thebes (Chicago : Oriental Institute Publications, 2005), 22 ; 
Ruey-Lin Chang, Un dossier fiscal hermopolitain d’époque romaine (Le Caire : Institut 
Français d’Archéologie Orientale, 2014), 88. 

(11) Comparer avec les documents égyptiens, par exemple P Tebt 1,90 ; P Tebt 1146, 
etc. 

(12) Par exemple P Col 4,69 et P Stras 3,127. 

(13) DJD II, 215. 
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On ne peut pas non plus y voir une liste des arriérés de l’impôt comme 
en Egypte P Corn 24 puisque, encore une fois, les intermédiaires et le 
nombre des mensualités indiquent clairement la réalité du paiement. 
Le caractère très hâtif de certains, comme Mur 91 ou 96, encourage à 
voir dans ces documents au moins des comptes rédigés à la va-vite en 
présence du contribuable (14). Mur 94, plus soigné que les autres, pour- 
rait être un récapitulatif périodique, les autres étant les comptes jour- 
naliers, comme l’ont supposé les éditeurs du DJD. Ces documents 
seraient uniquement provisoires, comme les ostraca d’Idumée (15) et 
comme certains relevés fiscaux égyptiens construit sur le même format 
que ces documents de Murabba‘at (16), et auraient vocation à être lavés 
à l’issue ; des traces d’écritures plus anciennes sont d’ailleurs visibles, 
qui montrent que l’on n’a pas affaire à des archives définitives ni, 
conséquemment, remises au contribuable. 

À propos de la mise en forme, les mss 89 et 90 en particulier pré- 
sentent une structure très claire et très formelle, chaque paragraphe étant 
distinct des autres par une ligne laissée blanche, un alinéa distinguant les 
informations de paiement dépendant du nom mis ainsi en exergue à la pre- 
mière ligne. Voici l'exemple du paragraphe de Jésus fils de P[ (n° 22-25) : 


Inoots II 


apyvplovs 
apyvpov[c 
610 Tootov[ 
da Na! Af 
apyvpovc| 
61. Taon[nov 
apyvpovc[ 


Malgré l’aspect fragmentaire, on constate bien la manière dont le 
paragraphe, avec son alignement, développe le nom en exergue, chaque 
ligne étant introduite par les éléments importants : paiement en argent 
et intermédiaires. On a clairement affaire au récapitulatif de paiements 
liés au compte d’un certain Jésus fils de P[ et non à un reçu fiscal. 

Comme dans cet exemple, plusieurs intermédiaires peuvent être 
mentionnés dans le compte d’un seul payeur, ce qui indique que l’on a 
affaire à des récapitulatifs et non à des notes journalières (Mur 89 et 90). 
D'autres, comme Mur 94, ne tiennent pas compte des intermédiaires 


(14) DJD TI, 215. 

(15) André Lemaire, Nouvelles Inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée, vol. I (Paris : 
Gabalda, 1996), 128 ; André Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée, 
vol. IT, 10 et 229. 

(16) Par exemple P Col 2, 1, Recto 1 ; P Tebt 1,89, et 1,97 ; P Tebt 4,1146, etc. 
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et se contentent de lister les mensualités sur une seule ligne. Voici 
l’exemple d’une ligne, telle qu’elle apparaît d’abord, ensuite déve- 
loppée, finalement traduite : 


1) Tke Aalanros Dersion y y Bb «Ka yko 

2) T (cata) ke Aalanroc Dekelov (cata) y (odta) y (cata) B (odta) 
5 K(GBoc) a (Move) (Gata) y K(GBor) 5 (uovo) 

3) (Total acquitté): 25 (séahs) : Aazaelos fils de Pheleios : 3 (séahs), 
3 (séahs), 2 (séahs), 4 (séahs) 1 k(ab) (2), 3 (séahs) 4 k(abs) (12). 
(Mur. 94, frag. A, 1. 12, ici n° 88) 


Le parchemin 97 semble être de la même nature si l’on se fie a 
l’ordre dans lequel il classe les unités de mesure (17) et malgré son 
piètre état de conservation, il contient quelques éléments de vocabu- 
laire qui évoquent les récapitulatifs égyptiens : ðv Nov (par nous) au 
n° 118 de notre catalogue, hpov au n° 119, oafa Sti ÉAeyec (selon 
ta parole) au n° 120, Édœ[ko---Jo[---]Jo cara B (a donné 2 séahs) au 
n° 122, enfin £6wka avec deux lettres raturées entre l’omega et le 
kappa au n° 125. 

Malheureusement, Mur 95, 98-107 et 118-125 sont trop endomma- 
gés et se présentent actuellement sous la forme de fragments de noms, 
de mots inidentifiables et de chiffres. Toutefois, même les fragments 
peuvent révéler des indices que la mise en forme est officielle : non 
seulement des traces d’onglets sur Mur 103, 104 et 107, mais égale- 
ment la couleur différente d’une fine bande sur de nombreux documents 
(Mur 91-92, 94-6, 101 et 103-106) indiquent que tous ceux-la étaient 
rattachés a d’autres disparus et formaient ainsi des livrets comme en 
Égypte (18) ou, au moins, des diptyques, c’est-à-dire des assemblages 
finalement trés longs de paiements (19). La quantité de noms, la somme 
des marchandises apportées, le sens unique des paiements et la taille des 
registres, ainsi que leur forme et leur formulaire, tout cela pousse a 
assimiler cette archive avec un ensemble fiscal, réunissant des notes 
prises au moment du paiement et des récapitulatifs temporaires a inter- 
valles inconnus. Le rangement quasiment alphabétique de quelques-uns 
(Mur 89, 95, 103, 107) plaide pour la méme conclusion. 

Mais plus encore, le recours à la langue hellénique, pourtant mal 
maîtrisée par certains de ces scribes, révèle que l’on a ici affaire à une 
langue professionnelle, ce que les linguistes ont pu appeler une « langue 


(17) Michaël Girardin, « P Mur 97 : On kopor, oûta and KéBot >, BASP 55 (2018), 
294-296. 

(18) Ruey-Lin Chang, Un dossier fiscal hermopolitain d'époque romaine, 92-94. 

(19) DJD II, 212-213. 
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étrangère de spécialité ». Or, le grec est la langue des contacts en Judée 
entre le particulier et l’autorité romaine, c’est-à-dire une langue de pou- 
voir, clairement associée à l’administration judiciaire et fiscale (20). 
Dans le Talmud, on lit par exemple que les Sages « ont permis à la 
maisonnée de Rabban Gamaliel d’étudier la sagesse grecque parce qu’il 
a des relations étroites avec le gouvernement. » (Talmud de Babylone, 
Sotah, 49b). Dans un autre traité, les rabbins distinguent le grec de 
l’hébreu en parlant des « lettres d’un reçu de collecteur de portoria 
(ro awp Sw NYDN) > d’un côté et « des nôtres > (TT NTMIK) 
d’autre part (TB, Shabbat, 78b). Preuve supplémentaire de cet usage 
du grec comme langue de contact entre des individus qui n’en sont pas 
locuteurs dans un cadre purement administratif, en 127 de notre ére, 
lors du recensement de la province d’Arabie, le préfet Priscus rédige 
sa souscription en latin et ce sont les scribes qui la traduisent en grec 
(XHev/Se 61). 

Les nombreux sémitismes repérables dans ces documents (21) 
plaident pour une connaissance orale d’un système alphanumérique 
qui n’est pas toujours du grec à proprement parler (22). L’usage du grec 
révèle donc que ces documents ont un lien avec l’autorité romaine bien 
plus qu’avec un usage quotidien, les individus concernés semblant 
plutôt familiers de l’araméen. Or, il y a peu de types de transactions de 
cette nature qui peuvent être à sens unique entre les particuliers et le 
pouvoir politique. 

Deux objections pourraient être soulevées néanmoins : l’absence 
de mention du fisc ou de l’impôt et surtout l’absence de date. Ici encore 


(20) Chaim Rabin, « Hebrew and Aramaic in the First Century >, in The Jewish 
People in the First Century, vol. II (ed. by Shemuel Safrai and Menahem Stern ; Assen : 
Van Gorcum, 1976), 1007-1039 (1008) ; Bernard Spolsky, « Jewish Multilingualism in 
the First Century: An Essay in Historical Sociolinguistics », in Readings in the Sociol- 
ogy of Jewish Languages (ed. by Joshua A. Fishman ; Leiden : Brill, 1985), 36 and 
40-41 ; Mireille Hadas-Lebel, L’hébreu : 3000 ans d'histoire (Paris : Albin Michel, 
1992), 68-69 ; Seth Schwartz, « Language, Power and Identity in Ancient Palestine », 
Past and Present 148 (1995), 3-47 (6) ; Hannah M. Cotton, « The Languages of the 
Legal and Administrative Documents from the Judaean Desert », ZPE 125 (1999), 219- 
231 (227-228) ; Holger Gzella, A Cultural History of Aramaic (Leiden — Boston : Brill, 
2015), 222-223 and 229-230 ; Hughson T. Ong, The Multilingual Jesus and the Socio- 
linguistic World of the New Testament (Leiden — Boston : Brill, 2016), 145-147. 

(21) Par exemple dans le catalogue ci-après : n° 26 (Ibonxog) ; n° 27 CladK@Bos) ; 
n° 66, 84 et 85 (parowvei pour ND), n° 146 (Iéontos ou Tor acwpnp pour 15107) 
etc. On revient sur ce point plus loin. 

(22) Pour l’ensemble de cette analyse de la langue de l’archive comme une 
langue surtout professionnelle, voir Michaël Girardin, « The Use of Greek in Judaea: 
New Linguistic Habits for Individuals and the Roman Administration », in Languages 
for Specific Purposes in History (ed. by Nolwena Monnier ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2018), 18-34. 
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la comparaison avec les ostraca iduméens du IV“ siècle et avec la papy- 
rologie égyptienne est instructive. Les mentions de la date et de l’im- 
pôt à payer sur les documents égyptiens, exception faite des reçus qui 
sont bien plus développés, se trouvent la plupart du temps dans les 
premières lignes (23). Il suffit que le document soit endommagé en 
cet endroit pour que la date disparaisse, comme l’avaient souligné les 
éditeurs (24) et comme cela est attesté en Égypte (25). Mais en réalité, 
il ne faut pas oublier que les documents fiscaux ne sont pas toujours 
datés, même dans la vallée du Nil (26), et en particulier semble-t-il 
quand les paiements sont en nature : c’est inutile puisqu'ils proviennent 
presque toujours de la période des moissons (27). Quant à l’autorité, 
la même chose pourrait être dite : pour un papyrus lagide comme 
P Tebt 103, la perte des 1. 1 et 2 précisant qu’il contient les données de 
la Aaoyp(apia) et la liste des contribuables (kat’ Gvdpa teAob[vt]@v 
oÙvtaËLv) aurait conduit à le classer comme une simple « liste de 
noms ». Mais au-delà de l’éventuelle disparition, cette référence non 
plus n’est pas nécessaire. Dans les documents fiscaux de l’époque 
parthe de Nisa-Scythopolis, elle est rare (28) ; sur les comptes internes 
de la trésorerie d’Ai Khanoum, qui dépendent du pouvoir royal, qu’elle 
soit fiscale ou non, elles est totalement absente (29) ; elle n’apparaît 
nulle part dans les ostraca iduméens, justement parce qu’il s’agit de 
données internes du bureau ; elle n’est sans doute présente que sur 
les documents destinés à être conservés, comme le parchemin XHev/ 
Se 64, une déclaration de transfert de propriété établie à Mahoza le 
9 novembre 129, qui précise que l’impôt sera annuellement versé aux 
comptes du fiscus (tekédet Ka’ Étoc sig AOyOV KUPIUKOL piokov). 
La référence à l’autorité est bien plus utile sur le document à desti- 
nation du contribuable que sur celui interne et provisoire du bureau. 
Dès lors, on n’a pas affaire à une archive privée, mais aux documents 
homogènes dans leur nature (pas de reçu mais des listes provisoires) 
d’un bureau local. 


(23) Par exemple P Oslo 3,112 ; P Tebt 1,89 ; 103 et 114 ; P Tebt 4,1141 ; etc. 
Quelques exceptions, comme P Oslo 2,42 ou P Tebt 4,1140 qui portent la date à 
chaque ligne. 

(24) DJD II, 215. 

(25) P Corn 31 ; 34R ; 37 ; P Col 2, 1, Recto 6 ; P Tebt 2,346 ; P Tebt 4,1149 ; 
etc. 

(26) Par exemple P Tebt 1,90 ; 91 ; 98 ; etc. 

(27) Ruey-Lin Chang, Un dossier fiscal hermopolitain d'époque romaine, 94. 

(28) Igor M. Diakonoff et Vladimir A. Livshits, Parthian Economic Documents 
from Nisa (Londres : Lund Humphries, 1976). 

(29) Claude Rapin, La trésorerie du palais hellénistique d’Ai Khanoum (Paris : 
De Boccard, 1992), 96-102. 
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Il serait excessif de dire que l’usage fiscal de ces documents est 
assuré ; néanmoins en l’absence d’une autre hypothèse plus convain- 
cante, on admettra celle-ci comme la plus vraisemblable, le compara- 
tisme avec la documentation antérieure dans la même région et avec 
la papyrologie égyptienne de la même époque permettant d’accréditer 
cette identification. 


De quand datent-ils ? 


De quand datent ces documents ? Mur 8-10 font référence à des 
paiements en tétradrachmes, en deniers et en oboles, et la langue sémi- 
tique employée est notable. Ces mss datent très vraisemblablement de 
la révolte de Bar Kokhba et ouvrent une fenêtre sur la fiscalité de cette 
révolte (30). Le rebelle aurait tenté de ressusciter une chancellerie en 
langues traditionnelles par idéologie (31). Quant aux documents en 
grec, la seule indication nous est fournie par le n° 73 du tableau, avec 
un certain Simon de Néronias (Ziuwov Nepwyt[édoc). Ce nom fut celui 
de Césarée de Philippe pendant une période très courte, probablement 
à partir de 61 et jusqu’au suicide de Néron. Si cette lecture est cor- 
recte, ce document aurait donc été écrit au plus tard dans les quelques 
décennies suivantes, dans le cas où Simon aurait quitté la cité dans ces 
années-là et se serait présenté le restant de sa vie comme venant de 
Néronias. Mais on ne peut omettre de signaler que c’est la seule trace 
d’une datation possible et qu’elle n’est pas franchement décisive. 


(30) Même opinion chez Michael O. Wise, Language and Literacy in Roman 
Judaea. A Study of the Bar Kokhba Documents (New Haven : Yale University Press, 
2015), 370. On adjoindra Mur 24 qui, ne faisant pas partie de l’ensemble documentaire 
que l’on s’efforce de commenter ici, constitue néanmoins l’indice le plus complet sur 
la fiscalité de Bar Kokhba. 

(31) Car Vhébreu est la « langue du sacré > et son emploi à l’époque où il n’est 
plus la langue courante révèle une idéologie profonde. Voir Yigael Yadin, Bar-Kokhba. 
The Rediscovery of the Legendary Hero of the Last Jewish Revolt Against Imperial 
Rome (Londres : Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971), 181 ; Seth Schwartz, « Language, 
Power and Identity in Ancient Palestine », 19-28 ; Hannah M. Cotton, « The Lan- 
guages of the Legal and Administrative Documents from the Judaean Desert », 225 ; 
David Goodblatt, Elements of Ancient Jewish Nationalism (Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press, 2006), 49-70 ; John C. Poirier, The Tongues of Angels (Tübingen : 
Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 9-46 ; Phillip M. Sherman, Babel’s Tower Translated. Gene- 
sis 11 and Ancient Jewish Interpretation (Leiden — Boston : Brill, 2013), 113-120 ; 
Guido Baltes, « The Use of Hebrew and Aramaic in Epigraphic Sources of the New 
Testament Era », in The Language Environment of First Century Judaea (ed. by Randall 
Buth and R. Steven Notley ; Leiden — Boston : Brill, 2014), 35-65 ; Holger Gzella, À 
Cultural History of Aramaic, 226-227 ; Hughson T. Ong, The Multilingual Jesus, 36-37, 
60-61 et 150. 
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La présence de ces documents dans les grottes du wadi Murabba‘at 
parmi des lettres issues de la révolte de Bar Kokhba et d’autres objets 
antérieurs, a conduit les éditeurs à les dater de la fin du 1” siècle ou du 
début du n° siècle de notre ère. Néanmoins, les recherches depuis ont 
montré que plusieurs documents de cette archive proviennent de la 
première révolte (Mur 22, 25, 29 et 30) ; Mur 18 est daté de l’an 3 de 
Néron ; Mur 19 viendrait de 71 de notre ère et Mur 17 semble anté- 
rieur de huit siècles à la révolte (32). M. Wise propose même de reda- 
ter Mur 8, qui appartient à nos documents, de la première révolte, sans 
toutefois avancer d’argument décisif (33). L'ensemble de l’archive ne 
doit donc pas être pris comme très homogène, mais si l’on s’appuie sur 
l’usage du grec et que l’on admet qu’il s’agit de documents fiscaux, 
alors ces parchemins comptables en grec proviennent de l’époque 
romaine antérieure à la révolte de Bar Kokhba et ceux en langue sémi- 
tique, de l’une des deux révoltes. 

Les éditeurs ont supposé, puisque certains parchemins semblent 
avoir déjà été lavés et réutilisés, que leurs écritures étaient récentes 
lorsqu'ils ont été regroupés dans la grotte (34). Les trois premières 
décennies du n° siècle paraissent donc constituer le cadre chronolo- 
gique le plus probable. 

Comment expliquer alors la présence de ces documents parmi l’ar- 
chive de Murabba‘at ? En effet, une partie non négligeable des docu- 
ments retrouvés autour provient clairement du milieu rebelle du temps 
de Bar Kokhba (Mur 23-31 clairement, peut-étre également Mur 33- 
70) ; Mur 24 et Mur 42-52 proviennent directement de la chancellerie 
juive. Il est douteux que ces documents en grec utilisés pour la fiscalité 
romaine aient été sauvés parce qu’ils avaient encore de la valeur a ce 
moment-là. Les éditeurs ont pensé que ces parchemins, déjà lavés à 
plusieurs reprises et désormais privés d’intérêt par la chute de l’admi- 
nistration romaine, pouvaient avoir été emmenés simplement comme 
support pour de futures écritures (35). On pourrait imaginer qu’un ou 
des collecteurs auraient fait partie des rebelles réfugiés dans ces grottes 
ou qu’ils auraient à l’inverse été attaqués, premières victimes comme 
c’est ordinaire de la vindicte populaire, et que leurs parchemins auraient 
été saisis et voués à disparaître. 


(32) Hanan Eshel, Magen Broshi and Timothy A.J. Jull, « Four Murabba‘at 
Papyri and the Alleged Capture of Jerusalem by Bar Kokhba », in Law in the Documents 
of the Judaean Desert (ed. by Ranon Katzoff and David M. Schaps ; Leiden — Boston : 
Brill, 2005), 45-50 ; Hannah M. Cotton, « The Languages of the Legal and Administra- 
tive Documents from the Judaean Desert », 223-224. 

(33) Michael O. Wise, Language and Literacy in Roman Judaea, 113. 

(34) DJD II, 213 et 215. 

(35) DJD II, 215 
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Les unités de mesure employées sont le kor, le séah et le kab. Ce 
que l’on sait, c’est qu’un kor représente trente séahs et qu’un séah est 
constitué de six kabs. Néanmoins, la contenance de ces unités reste 
inconnue. Le séah est l’unité la plus courante, il semble être la valeur- 
étalon. Il en était de même à l’époque achéménide comme le montrent 
les ostraca d’Idumée. Ainsi, hormis en Mur 97 qui maîtrise globale- 
ment moins que les autres le jargon professionnel ou qui pourrait être 
un rapport destinés à sortir de l’office (36), peut-être un récapitulatif 
mensuel, il n’est mentionné que par le soulignement du chiffre de 
valeur (a, B, y, etc.). Mais selon les auteurs, le séah est évalué entre 7 
et 15 litres (37), ce qui renvoie le kor à 210 ou 450 litres et le kab entre 
1,16 et 2,5 litres. En effet, les sources littéraires fournissent trois éta- 
lons : le séah du désert (8,1 litres), le séah de Jérusalem à 9,72 litres et 
le séah de Sepphoris, mesuré à 11,664 litres. En même temps, l’archéo- 
logie a révélé un étalon de 7,3 litres et les sources littéraires d’époque 
romaine auraient, selon certains, tendance à assimiler le séah au modius 
romain de 8 litres (38). Afin de rendre la chose encore plus opaque, Epi- 
phanius de Salamine, dans son Traité des poids et mesures, 59d, affirme 
que le séah mesure un modius un quart, soit environ 10 litres. Le choix 
de l’un ou l’autre est donc purement arbitraire, et mieux vaut proposer 
des fourchettes d’estimations plutôt que des données absolues. 

Dans deux documents seulement, on trouve des séahs listés après 
des kabs : dans le cas de Mur 94, les éditeurs ont songé à un récapi- 
tulatif chronologique des diverses mensualités, et il est vraisemblable 
que Mur 97, quoique largement moins bien conservé, appartienne à 


(36) En effet, comme on l’a montré, sur les nombreuses erreurs grammaticales 
relevées par les éditeurs du DJD, certaines peuvent être en réalité dues à une mauvaise 
lecture, voir Michaël Girardin, « P Mur 97 : On kopor, oûta and káßor >. Dès lors, de 
plus mauvais document comme on le croyait, Mur 97 pourrait avoir en fait été le plus 
développé, malheureusement il est l’un des plus mal conservés. Le vocabulaire indique- 
rait bien qu’il s’agit d’un récapitulatif et s’il n’utilise pas d’abréviations, c’est peut-être 
afin que ce parchemin puisse, au contraire des autres, être lu à l’extérieur. 

(37) Pour le séah à 7 litres, voir André Lemaire, Nouvelles Inscriptions ara- 
méennes d’Idumée, vol. I, 131. Pour un séah à 15 litres, voir DJD IT, 214 ; Jack Pastor, 
Land and Economy in Ancient Palestine (Londres — New-York : Routledge, 1997), 171 ; 
Ferdinand Deist, Material Culture of the Bible: An Introduction (Londres : Blooms- 
bury, 2000), 224. Pour une discussion, voir Geoffrey W. Bromiley, The International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia, vol. IV (Grand Rapids : Eerdmans Publishing, 1995), 
1051. 

(38) Sur l’ensemble de ces étalons, Bezalel Porten et Ada Yardeni, Textbook of 
Aramaic Ostraca from Idumea, vol. II (Winona Lake : Eisenbrauns, 2016), xix. Pour 
l’assimilation du séah au modius, les auteurs citent Mt 5,55 ; Mc 4,21 ; Le 11,23; 
Mishna, Kelim, 17,11, mais aucun de ces passages n’est véritablement explicite. 
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cette catégorie (39). Dans tous les autres, l’ordre de grandeur est conservé, 
les unités étant listées dans l’ordre décroissant, rendant compte d’un 
paiement unique ou d’un total. 

Les montants versés sont très variables, allant de 1 séah 4 kabs et 
demi d’une denrée inconnue pour le minimum (n° 79) à 3 kors 15 séah 
de vesces pour le plus élevé vérifiable (n° 107 et 108). En effet, le 
n° 140 de notre tableau évoque, selon la lecture des éditeurs, le chiffre 
très improbable de 16 kors et (...) séahs d’une denrée inconnue, au 
bas mot au moins 3360 litres (ou 7200 litres selon la contenance du 
kor). Cela converti en masse, on arrive à un minimum absolu de plus 
de deux tonnes et demi de grain, mais selon la variabilité de la masse 
du grain et la contenance du kor, ce montant peut aller jusqu’à plus 
de six tonnes. Autant dire que ce paiement détonne totalement dans 
l’ensemble de ceux qui l’accompagnent sur le document Mur. 97 et 
dans l’ensemble de l’archive. En fait, il semblerait qu’il s’agisse plu- 
tôt de 16 séahs puisque le chiffre est souligné, et les lettres Joc précé- 
dant le chiffre signifieraient soit que l’on a affaire à un kor s’ajoutant 
à ces 16 séahs, soit à une mensualité précédente contenant au moins 
un kab (40). Une fois cette correction apportée, l’ensemble du tableau 
montre des versements compris dans une fourchette de 1 séah 4 kabs À 
à 3 kors et 15 séahs, soit une richesse supposée des payeurs allant 
du simple au centuple, probablement révélatrice des écarts de fortune 
au sein de la communauté (voir la figure 1). La moyenne est établie à 
26 séahs et demi (entre 185,5 et 397,5 litres). C’est une masse globa- 
lement crédible si l’on préfère y voir des paiements uniques, puisqu'il 
semblerait qu’un âne puisse porter jusqu’à 15 modii de blé (225 litres) 
selon Epiphanius de Salamine (Traité des poids et mesures, 59b). 

En termes de valeur, il est difficile toutefois d’estimer lequel 
est le plus important versement. Si l’on en croit Mur 90, au moins 
dans certains cas, le blé servirait d’étalon ; il paraît de l’ensemble du 
document que le taux d’équivalence blé/orge s’élève à 1/2, le rapport 
blé/lentilles s’établissant à 1/1,15 et blé/vesce à 1/1,33 (41). On ne 
connaît malheureusement pas le ratio pour les dattes, ce qui aurait été 


(39) Michaël Girardin, « P Mur 97 : On kopor, oûta and kapo: >. 

(40) Id. 

(41) Ces taux sont crédibles eu égard à ceux connus en Egypte au 1 siècle, voir 
Jacques Schwartz, « Recherches sur l’évolution des prix en Egypte romaine », in Les 
« dévaluations » à Rome. Epoque républicaine et impériale, vol. II (ed. by Stanislaw 
Mrozek ; Rome : EFRA, 1980), 141-153 (144-145) et Brian P. Muhs, Tax Receipts, 
Taxpayers, and Taxes in Early Ptolemaic Thebes, 25 (sauf que le ratio blé/vesce, chez 
Muhs est établi à 1/5). C’est le même ratio blé/orge que l’on trouve déjà en 2 R 7,1 et 
16, dans la Mishna (Peah 8,5 et Ketubot 5,8) et qui apparaît sur les ostraca iduméens, 
selon Bezalel Porten et Ada Yardeni, « Makkedah and the Storehouse in the Idumean 
Ostraca », 131. 
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intéressant pour étudier les documents de Babatha (42). Mais en tout 
cas, le versement le plus lourd n’est pas forcément le plus coûteux, bien 
qu’on ne puisse affirmer que ces ratios soient toujours les mêmes, ni 
appliqués partout. Il n’est pas certains qu’ils soient fixes, puisqu'ils 
suivent peut-être le cours du marché (43). Mais ces équivalences four- 
nissent une possibilité aux contribuables de jouer sur les taux de 
conversion pour alléger leur impôt. 

Néanmoins, B. Porten et A. Yardeni interprètent différemment ces 
ratios blé/orge parmi les ostraca d’Idumée. Selon eux, la préposition 3, 
ayant pour sens « en échange de », indiquerait que le magasin est un 
lieu de marché (44). Mais cette objection n’est pas forcément déci- 
sive, ici encore. En effet, les papyri égyptien démontrent souvent qu’il 
s’agit bien d’un rapport d’équivalence ; dans l’archive de Tebtynis 
par exemple, la forme est la suivante : kp10ñc at mvpod et le nombre 
d’artabes de blé équivalent, ou bien dvti et la marchandise employée 
au lieu du blé à quatre reprises en P Tebt 1,90 par exemple. Pour 
B. P. Muhs, il est clair qu’il s’agit non d’un échange, mais d’une mesure 
selon un étalon-blé (45). En Judée à l’époque séleucide, on connaît 
les impôts du tiers de la semence (Gvti tod tpitov ts onopüs) et de 
la moitié des fruits des arbres (&vti tob fuioovs Tod kaproð TOD 
Evaivov = 1 M 10,30). Selon M. Aperghis, l’usage d’üvri signifierait 
« la valeur de >, et tu « le prix de > et indiqueraient des impôts 
payés en liquidités (46), néanmoins cela prouve également que l’impôt 
était attendu et demandé en nature, s’il faut signaler son équivalence 


(42) En Égypte vers 45 de notre ère, l’artabe (25 litres) de blé coûte 4 drachmes 
et 2 oboles, contre 2 drachmes et 3 oboles pour l’artabe de dattes. En utilisant ces prix, 
7 séah de blé représenteraient entre 8 drachmes et 4 oboles et 18 drachmes et 2 oboles, 
tandis que 4 séah de dattes coûteraient 2 drachmes et 5 oboles ou 6 drachmes. La 
différence s’accroit dans les semaines qui suivent les premiers documents, l’archive 
de Tebtynis dans l’Arsinoïte révélant une période de mauvaises récoltes des céréales, 
de sorte que ces chiffres sont peu utilisables ici. Voir Jacques Schwartz, « Recherches 
sur l’évolution des prix en Égypte romaine », 144-145. En règle générale dans la 
région, la datte coûterait quatre fois plus que le blé. À cette difficulté, il faut ajouter 
que, selon Pline l’Ancien, Histoire Naturelle, XIII, 9, 4, les dattes de Judée sont les 
plus précieuses, dépassant en qualité celles d'Égypte. 

(43) Voir aussi en Égypte la liste de tous les ratios possibles entre blé et orge, 
entre amidonnier et blé, entre vesce et blé, qui montrent qu’il n’y a pas d’équivalence- 
type : Brian P. Muhs, Tax Receipts, Taxpayers, and Taxes in Early Ptolemaic Thebes, 
25. 

(44) Bezalel Porten et Ada Yardeni, « Makkedah and the Storehouse in the 
Idumean Ostraca », 131-132. 

(45) Brian P. Muhs, Tax Receipts, Taxpayers, and Taxes in Early Ptolemaic 
Thebes, 25. 

(46) Makis Aperghis, The Seleukid Royal Economy. The Finances and Financial 
Administration of the Seleukid Empire (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 2004), 
169-170. 
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monétaire (47). Le sens de ces mots est le même que la préposition 3. 
En Mur 90, en tout cas, il est difficile de ne pas admettre que la for- 
mulation To(ov) (mvpod) signifie, non un échange, mais une mesure 
d’équivalence de valeur. 


Qui sont les auteurs ? 


Les auteurs sont désignés de manière très simple par les éditeurs 
des DJD : « des commis du gouvernement >, peut-être des BovAsvtat 
ou des ôekürpotot chargés des centres de prélèvement (48). Toutefois, 
ce peuvent être aussi leurs employés, car on sait qu’il y avait, ne serait- 
ce que parfois, plusieurs individus dans un même bureau. Ainsi en 
Egypte le pluriel est souvent employé, par exemple toic mpaypa(tev- 
uévoic) en P Tebt 2,350; npak(tópæv) &pyvptkav en P Col 2,1 
recto 1 ; mpdK(topsc) &p[y(vptk@v)] en P Oslo 3,116 ; teA@veav (fer- 
miers) en P Stras 2,82 ; etc. Une hiérarchie apparait souvent, avec le 
nom d’un mpaxtop et de ses etoyot (49). Plus proche de notre cor- 
pus, au Nahal Hever, un certain [---] fils de Judah et d’autres individus 
dont les noms, aux lignes 1 et 2 n’ont pas subsisté, se déclarent col- 
lègues, compagnons, ou plus vraisemblablement employés (éta[tp]ot) 
de Menahem fils de Iohannes (XHev/Se 60, 1. 3-7). Dans les documents 
comptables de Murabba‘at, les éditeurs ont repéré de nombreuses mains 
différentes qui accréditent cette hypothèse, malheureusement aucune 
identification n’est stricte, exception faite du pluriel 61’ fav (par 
nous) au n° 118, huov au n° 119 (Mur 97). 

Ces hommes ne sont pas toujours des experts en grec et emploient 
plutôt une sorte de « grec fiscal >, un ensemble de signes alphanu- 
mériques maitrisés comme un formulaire plutôt qu’en tant que sup- 
port d’une langue (50). Sur plusieurs mots, leur connaissance semble 


(47) Voir par exemple en Égypte l’ostracon O Stras 2,906 : c’est un reçu d’argent 
en lieu et place de blé (tuu(ñs) (nupod)) qui signale que le paiement peut être converti 
en monnaie, même si ce n’est pas la norme et que c’est le blé qui est attendu. De même 
pour la corvée, par exemple le yœuatikdv pour l’entretien des digues égyptiennes, 
l’argent n’est qu’une compensation et non la finalité. La logique, c’est que l’impôt n’est 
pas si souvent que cela monétaire dans l’Antiquité. 

(48) DJD II, 215. 

(49) Par exemple kai petox(o1c) tpük(topot) Apy(vpiKav) Maki Bks Apro[kpa- 
tiwvos, littéralement « les collecteurs d’argent associés de Pakebkis fils d’Arpokratio- 
nos > en P Tebt 2,306 ou encore "Hpœvti kai pet(óyors), c’est-à-dire Héron et ses associés 
en P Oslo 3,117, Dukotas Kai nétoy(o1) soit Philotas et ses associés en P Oslo 3,118, 
"Opoevodgpi Kai LetOY(o1c) mpaK(topot) pour les associés d’Orsenouphis en P Cor- 
nell 42, [XJaparimvi kai petoy(otc) en P Stras 4,271, Mampio Kai petóy(ors) en 
P Gen 2,108, Kai etOY(œv) ottoAdya@(v) en P Ahm 2,69, etc. 

(50) Michaël Girardin, « The Use of Greek in Judaea: New Linguistic Habits for 
Individuals and the Roman Administration », 26-28. 
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surtout orale. Les iotacismes sont nombreux dans les noms (51) mais 
encore pour écrire le mot kp18ñç (orge), qui devient systématiquement 
kpelOns quel que soit le scribe, indice d’un milieu d’éducation homo- 
gène. Le nom Joseph est écrit de deux manières différentes : soit 
Toonros (n° 26, 50), soit Toon (n° 35, 94 et 146 (52)), montrant dans 
les deux cas une confusion entre le pi et le phi, sans doute parce que les 
deux sons s’écrivent par la lettre 5 en araméen ; la graphie Imonnoc 
tente d’helléniser le nom tandis que Twon7 reste la tournure orale. Le 
même effort d’hellénisation du nom se repère au n° 85, avec le choix 
d'écrire Zaobkoc quand la LXX transcrivait par Xaovd le nom Saül ; 
on ne peut néanmoins pas associer ces efforts à l’un des scribes en 
particulier. L’araméen 72 (fils de) pourrait apparaître au n° 83 dans 
le nom EAEùC Bap nf mais on pourrait aussi lire EAsatwp n[ donc 
cela doit être reçu avec précaution. Mais plus certain, quand les scribes 
veulent écrire « un certain... », par exemple « un certain Judas », « un 
certain Simon », « un certain Saül » (n° 66, 84 et 85) en Mur 92 et 94, 
qui ne sont pas de la même main, ils choisissent pakovei plutôt que 
deiva : cela traduit l’oralité de 195 et révèle l’usage courant de l’ara- 
méen (53), en même temps que l’iotacisme de la diphtongue en grec. 
Leur langue courante semble être donc l’araméen ; c’est la langue qui 
semble être parlée à l’intérieur du bureau, le grec ne servant que de 
support d'écriture. 

Peut-on aller plus loin pour mesurer les compétences profes- 
sionnelles de ces hommes ? Les additions et les soustractions au moins 
doivent être connues, ce qui n’implique pas un excellent niveau de calcul 
mais suppose tout de même une pratique élémentaire. L’agent doit être 
capable de construire et utiliser des fractions, puisque le montant ordi- 
naire des portoria romains semble s’être élevé au quarantième de la 
valeur (2,5%) (54). Cela n’est pas toujours pratique avec les méthodes 
de l’époque, aussi les chiffres sont-ils probablement peu souvent très 
exacts : une inscription de Philippes en Macédoine, de la deuxième moi- 
tié du 1v° siècle av. J.-C., fournit des données intéressantes à ce propos. 
L. Migeotte a montré que, voulant calculer une taxe du cinquantième, les 
douaniers sont en fait arrivés à des fractions approchantes mais non 


(51) Avetvac (n° 30), Zokeuag (n° 54), Avovvet (n° 59 et 60), Makyeiov (n° 61), 
Eketépos (n° 102), Newavop[ (n° 160) et également dans le nom Nei[ (n° 26) quel 
qu’il soit. 

(52) Les éditeurs lisent Toonros aowenp au n° 146 mais en fait il semble bien 
y avoir un espace entre les deux mots et la désinence —oç ne saute pas aux yeux. 

(53) Michael O. Wise, Language and Literacy in Roman Judaea, 115-116. 

(54) Sigfried J. De Laét, Portorium. Etude sur l’organisation douanière chez 
les Romains, surtout à l’époque du Haut-Empire (Bruges : De Tempel, 1949), 366- 
367. 
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exactes : 1/49,97 ou encore 1/49,82 (55). Dans notre archive, il ne s’agit 
pas de portoria mais la connaissance doit être la même puisqu'il s’agit 
d’appliquer un taux à une surface et, si l’on s’en réfère à l’archive du 
Nahal Hever, à estimer l’impôt dû pour une parcelle déclarée en mesure 
d’ensemencement. 

L’employé doit aussi savoir convertir des marchandises en valeur 
monétaire lorsque le paiement est payé en nature. Pour les versements 
en céréales, il semble avoir converti la valeur en étalon-blé, au moins 
pour Mur 90. Cependant, il n’est pas certain que ce soit le collecteur 
qui fasse la conversion. En théorie, en effet, le pouvoir qui demande 
l’impôt en exige le montant et en fixe l’étalon. Il est très peu probable 
que les Romains aient demandé le blé en kors et en séahs ; ce sont là 
des mesures locales, probablement à usage interne des communautés. 
À l’époque de César, c’est au contraire en modii que le grain est exigé 
(Jos., AJ, XIV, 206). On peut donc imaginer que la collectivité locale 
fait la conversion entre l’étalon demandé et celui qu’elle emploie à son 
tour auprès des contribuables. Le collecteur, pour sa part, appliquerait 
la consigne d’après les mesures ordinaires, et la conversion en amont 
ou en aval serait faite par les responsables de l’impôt dans la collecti- 
vité, lorsqu'ils répartissent la somme. Le collecteur n’aurait pas cette 
charge et se contenterait de mesurer les quantités versées. 

Le préalable, c’est donc la capacité à mesurer la contenance d’un 
récipient ou la surface d’un champ lorsqu'il s’agit d’un impôt foncier. 
Ces unités sont connues des collecteurs locaux, qui doivent avoir un 
œil relativement aiguisé pour les reconnaître. Mais il est vraisem- 
blable qu’une pesée devait être réalisée pour les contenants. Ceci dit, 
le fait que les chiffres les plus bas soient comptés en demi-kabs (équi- 
valent du 375 araméen (56)) laisse supposer qu’un arrondi était réalisé. 
Arrondi à l’avantage ou au détriment du contribuable, on ne peut le 
dire ; peut-être cela dépend-t-il du collecteur. 

Les auteurs de ces parchemins sont donc des scribes, pas tous d’un 
très haut niveau, mais capables de maîtriser le formulaire en alphabet 
grec et les calculs élémentaires induits par la question fiscale. Ils consti- 
tuent donc une sorte de petite élite locale qui peut avoir une certaine 
importance dans sa communauté. 


(55) Ces deux fractions sont calculées respectivement d’après 1010 drachmes 
acquittant 24 drachmes et 4 obole de droits et 1256 drachmes acquittant 25 drachmes 
4 obole. Voir Léopold Migeotte, « L’aliénation des biens-fonds publics et sacrés dans 
les cités grecques », in Symposion 2013 (ed. by Michael Gagarin and Adriaan Lanni ; 
Wien : Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2015), 289. 

(56) Pour le 3», voir André Lemaire, Nouvelles Inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée, 
vol. I, 131 et CHP 612. 
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Qui sont les contribuables ? 


Les contribuables, en revanche, restent peu connus. Ils sont dési- 
gnés par leur filiation, leur origine géographique s’ils ne sont pas ori- 
ginaires de la communauté, voire par d’autres caractéristiques (fils du 
prosélyte ou « un certain... > (pad@vet)). Malheureusement, contraire- 
ment à certains documents égyptiens mais plutôt en accord avec les 
ostraca iduméens, l’archive ne fournit par leurs métiers (57). La mise en 
série de ces listes fournit quelques aperçus intéressants, quoiqu’elle nous 
renseigne surtout, encore une fois, sur les collecteurs qui les construisent. 

Six de ces payeurs sont des femmes, exclusivement en Mur 10 (58). 
Cela laisse supposer que Bar Kokhba a rendu les femmes contribuables 
de son impôt. Mais il se peut aussi que cela ne soit qu’un hasard de la 
documentation, puisque selon Ulpien, les femmes paient l’impôt en 
Syrie romaine, et même dès l’âge de 12 ans, lorsque les hommes ne 
deviennent contribuables qu’à partir de 14 ans (59). Une éventuelle 
transformation fiscale du temps de Bar Kokhba est donc possible mais 
non attestée. Le paiement de femmes pour des impôts juifs est connu 
depuis longtemps en Égypte (P Cowley 22, v° siècle av. J.-C.), aussi 
Mur 10 pourrait provenir d’un milieu religieux et/ou politique : soit 
que Bar Kokhba aurait fusionné les paiements religieux et temporels 
puisqu’il semble s’étre entouré d’un certain messianisme, et cela serait 
dans un sens cohérent avec ses réquisitions forcées d’etrogim et de 
lulavim pour la féte de Souccot (P Yadin 52 et 59), soit que ce docu- 
ment n’aurait pas grand-chose à voir avec sa révolte. 

Sur 91 noms identifiables (60), 70 sont plus ou moins clairement 
des noms juifs, les plus répandus étant Joseph (8 attestations), Jésus 
(7 attestations), Simon (6 attestations), Éléazar (5 attestations), Eliezer, 
Samuel et Ismaël (3 attestations chacun). Quelques-uns sont grecs, 
comme Alexas ou Neikanor mais souvent le grec pourrait être une 
transcription d’un nom juif proche : Sarsara par exemple est la transcrip- 
tion connue dans la LXX pour Scharetser (Jr 46 (39), 3), Maior (n° 57) 
serait un nom latin choisi pour transcrire Meir, selon les éditeurs du 
DJD, Iou (n° 78) pourrait être un diminutif de Judas, Aga (n° 81) semble 
arabe mais pourrait venir d’ Haggai, etc. D’autres sont nabatéens comme 


(57) En Egypte, voir par exemple P Tebt 1,97 ; 103 ; P Tebt 2,346. 

(58) Exception faite de cette “EAAnvic yu[vn (n° 163) mais la lecture est loin 
d’être assurée. 

(59) Dig., L, 15, 3. Voir Maurice Sartre, L'Orient romain : provinces et sociétés 
provinciales en Méditerranée orientale d’Auguste aux Sévères (31 av. J.-C.-235 ap. J.-C.) 
(Paris : Seuil, 1991), 82. 

(60) En tenant compte aussi bien des contribuables que de leurs filiations et de 
leurs intermédiaires. 
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Goddaos (n° 34-37), Soleimas (n° 54), Iatouros (n° 95) et Bakeros (n° 96) 
ou palmyréniens (Aabai et Aabaei, n° 94 et 151). Certains sont partagés 
par plusieurs aires culturelles, ainsi Malchion (n° 61 et 154) est attesté 
en Syrie, en Égypte, en Nabatène et en Judée. Plusieurs autres sont dif- 
ficiles à identifier. Kairas (n° 147) pourrait transcrire Kéros (Neh 7,47, 
Keiras dans la LXX) mais son nom, Kairas fils de Godamos, pourrait 
être aussi un sobriquet signifiant « laid, le fils de l’estropié » sur les 
racines araméennes ND et 271; de même lazeidaios pourrait signifier 
« le violent > selon la racine Tr. Des noms comme Tephphoos (n° 58) 
sont parfaitement inconnus. 

Plusieurs ne sont pas mentionnés par leur filiation et semblent étre 
des individus relativement connus dans leur collectivité, citons parmi 
d’autres Joseph (n° 21), Jésus (n° 29-33), Goddaos (n° 34-37), Eliezros 
(n° 48), etc. D’autres au contraire deviennent simplement « un cer- 
tain... », par exemple « un certain Judas », « un certain Simon », « un 
certain Saül » (n° 66, 84 et 85) avec la marque de l’oralité araméenne 
déjà repérée dans le mot pakowvei en même temps que la tentative 
d’helléniser le nom Zaodaioc. Il est ainsi possible que ces hommes aient 
été désignés en araméen par le scribe lui-méme ou par un tiers les nom- 
mant devant lui ; on constate dans les deux cas une mise a distance 
avec ces individus, visiblement considérés comme extérieurs à la col- 
lectivité locale. Le scribe, par effet inverse, donne un aperçu de son 
identité collective en tant que membre à part entière de la commu- 
nauté dont il prétend identifier les étrangers. Or, si l’on analyse avec ce 
prisme l’onomastique, on constate que sont considérés comme membres 
(désignés sans caractéristique) aussi bien des porteurs de noms naba- 
téens que juifs, et comme étrangers des porteurs de noms des deux 
origines. 

Le prosélyte, au moins en une occurrence, ne posséde pas de nom 
(n° 165), il est seulement nommé Timpac, transcription de l’araméen 
nova. Ce procédé est connu bien sûr avec le nom du célèbre rebelle 
Simon bar Giora, mais aussi par l’épigraphie : on connaît au moins 
trois « fils du prosélyte > (CHP 6, 190, 521). De la sorte, on peut sug- 
gérer que le prosélyte, pas plus que son fils, n’est considéré comme 
membre à part entière de la collectivité locale ; en tout cas son nom 
paraît moins utile à écrire que son origine exogène. 

Dans la même logique, on retrouve un « Joseph aowenp >, trans- 
cription phonétique de l’hébreu 15107, le scribe (n° 146). Cet homme 
est le seul identifié par sa fonction, avec peut-être le S[ophera (n° 91) 
qui pourrait avoir la même origine, en araméen. Sa charge de scribe 
semble donc relativement prestigieuse et l’homme doit se présenter lui- 
même ainsi ou être connu de l’auteur du parchemin sous ce qualificatif. 
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On peut supposer qu’il est membre de cette élite que les évangiles 
appellent ypaunatet, réputés pour leur expertise légale et leur maîtrise 
de l’écrit sacré (61). L’agent fiscal révèle donc ici son respect pour ce 
groupe lié à la Torah. Mais dans le même temps, les deux scribes appa- 
raissent sur ces documents fiscaux et S[ophera a payé pas moins de 
50 séahs, ce qui le place presque deux fois au-dessus de la moyenne et 
parmi les quatorze principaux versements (sur 72 totalement assurés). 
Or, Antiochos III avait exempté les « scribes du temple > (ypaptpatetc 
TOD iepod) de l’impôt séleucide en 200 av. J.-C. (AJ, XII, 142) et l’on 
estime en général que les Romains ont conservé ces privilèges, que l’on 
retrouve dans les écrits rabbiniques : les rabbins, en effet, tentent de les 
récupérer à leur profit (62) (Mishna, Shekalim, 1,4 ; TB, Nedarim, 62b ; 
TB, Baba Batra, 8a). Les scribes auxquels on a affaire à cette échelle 
paient l’impôt romain : soit qu’ils ne sont pas des scribes du temple, soit 
que les Romains n’ont en fait pas conservé ce privilège ; soit simple- 
ment parce que, l’impôt étant réparti en interne, dans cette communauté 
spécifique ils n’en sont pas dispensés. Reconnus selon leurs fonctions, 
certes, ces scribes restent toutefois des contribuables comme les autres, 
seulement membres d’une petite élite économique. 

L'origine géographique sert en 7 cas à identifier la personne : 
Joseph l’Egyptien (n° 35), Hellelos le Cyrénien (n° 47), Phareisas de 
Geschalan (n° 67), [---]ou de Silo (n° 68), [---de G]ézer (n° 69), Simon 
de Néronlias---] (n° 73) et peut-être “EAAnvic yu[vn, « une femme 
grecque » (n° 163). Peut-étre que les n° 70 et 71 sont également des 
finales de toponymes, malheureusement inidentifiables. Ce bilan dresse 
une vague géographie de ce qui est considéré comme étranger. Cyrène 
et l’Egypte, bien entendu, n’appartiennent pas à la Judée même Jato 
sensu. Néanmoins, « Phareisas » est peut-être une transcription de 
« pharisien » et non un patronyme, et son origine est peut-être Gischala, 
en Galilée. Silo est localisé en Samarie. Néroniade, ou Césarée de 
Philippe, en Iturée. Ces régions semblent donc étrangères pour ces agents 
fiscaux. Par contre, Gézer (Gazara) se trouve en Judée stricto sensu. Il 
ne faut donc pas voir une allusion, dans ces toponymes, à un étranger 


(61) Sur cette élite, voir Martin Goodman, « Texts, Scribes and Power in Roman 
Judaea », in Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (ed. by Alan K. Bowman and 
Greg Woolf ; Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1994), 99-108. 

(62) Les rabbins ont en effet tendance à revendiquer à leur profit la place ancienne 
des prêtres dans tout ce qui touche aux offrandes du temple de Jérusalem. Sur l’accapa- 
rement de la bénédiction des dîmes, voir David Hamidovié, « Les bénédictions des sages 
Tannaim et la “sacerdotalisation” >, in La question de la « sacerdotalisation > dans le 
Judaïsme Synagogal, le Christianisme et le Rabbinisme (ed. by Simon-Claude Mimouni 
and Louis Painchaud ; Turnhout : Brepols, 2018), 123-142. 
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lointain ou non-juif ; il s’agit d’un aperçu donné à l’historien sur l’uni- 
vers géographique du village, dans lequel une ville juive, même relati- 
vement proche, reste étrangère ; dans laquelle un prosélyte reste un 
étranger tandis que le Nabatéen qui vit sur place est membre de la 
communauté. Le monde semble être relativement étroit dans cette géo- 
graphie mentale. 

On apprend de ces désignations deux types d’informations. Pre- 
mièrement, que les contribuables ne sont pas tous issus de la collecti- 
vité : quelques-uns viennent parfois de relativement loin. Par contre, 
s’ils sont soumis à l’impôt, en particulier s’il s’agit de celui sur la terre, 
c’est qu’ils doivent être devenus des résidents. À titre de comparaison, 
le Talmud fixe à trente jours de résidence le délai à partir duquel un 
étranger est assujetti aux plus basses œuvres de la charité et à un an 
pour la contribution à l’entretien des murailles (TB, Baba Batra, 8a). 
On a donc affaire à des hommes qui habitent sur place depuis un 
moment déjà, mais qui restent vus comme des étrangers. Deuxième- 
ment, que les collecteurs se voient eux-mêmes comme aptes à dire qui 
est membre et qui est extérieur à la collectivité. À ce titre, ils enté- 
rinent une mixité relative, trois Nabatéens étant nommés et chaque 
fois ils semblent connus. Ils semblent accorder un certain respect pour 
les scribes, mais non pour les prosélytes, et semblent donc refléter une 
identité juive très locale en s’identifiant à leurs voisins. Cela porte for- 
tement à relativiser l’opinion très négative que l’on attribue en général 
à la population lorsque l’on évoque les collecteurs de l’impôt romain. 
Ils semblent être des membres à part entière de leurs villages et ne 
paraissent pas prêts à renier leur culture dont, d’une certaine manière, 
ils se font inconsciemment les champions par leurs écrits les plus quo- 
tidiens (63). 

Voici le graphique de répartition des montants que l’on peut 
établir à partir de ces données. En ont été exclus les versements 
monétaires, ceux incomplètement connus (par exemple [---]3 ou 
2[---], qui n’apportent rien de précis), ceux anonymes et, dans le cas 
de mensualités multiples établies sur une même ligne, le total. Ont 
été distingués les porteurs de noms nabatéens, de noms juifs ou de 
noms inconnus. 


(63) D’autres indices existent, pour affirmer que les collecteurs ne sont pas una- 
nimement rejetés mais que la distanciation révélée par les évangiles constitue plutôt 
un lieu-commun littéraire qu’une situation historique. Ce n’est toutefois pas l’endroit 
pour développer cette idée. 
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Figure 1 : Répartition des montants versés 


Il n’apparaît pas, en tout cas, que les montants dépendent de l’ori- 
gine, si du moins l’onomastique est le reflet de l’origine des individus. 
En effet, dans 29 cas sur 72 il est possible de donner un chiffre exact à 
un nom parfaitement identifié et la dispersion ne révèle rien de notable. 
La communauté semble majoritairement composée de Juifs et seuls 
trois noms nabatéens portés par les contribuables eux-mêmes et non par 
leurs pères sont identifiés (quoique d’autres se cachent peut-être der- 
rière des noms araméens), mais le montant de l’impôt ne paraît pas 
dépendre de l’origine ethnique ni géographique. 


Quels sont les impôts payés ? 


Reste un problème majeur : de quels impôts a-t-on le témoignage 
dans cette archive ? Malheureusement, ici encore, on est réduit aux 
conjectures. Ce qui est notable, c’est que les paiements sont attestés 
aussi bien en nature qu’en liquidités, et cela au sein d’un même docu- 
ment (Mur 89, 90 et 100). Cela conduit à nuancer l’opinion majoritaire 
selon laquelle les impôts de Judée romaine étaient fortement monétari- 
sés. Les paiements en monnaie sont attestés, malheureusement la valeur 
n’est indiquée qu’une fois (n° 49), l essentiel des attestations provenant 
de Mur 89 trop endommagé à droite ou de Mur 121 (n° 167) qui men- 
tionne des deniers et évoque un « compte > (Adyou (64)). Mais ce n’est 
pas un problème en soi, puisque les documents fiscaux d’Idumée au 
IV“ siècle n’indiquaient pas toujours de valeur quand ils indiquaient un 


(64) Ce mot évoque aussi le vocabulaire fiscal égyptien, voir par exemple 
O Stras 2,906. ; P Stras 1,6 ; P Stras 5,308 ; P Gen 2,93 ; P Gen 2,97 ; etc. 
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paiement en argent (65). Au contraire, c’est en marchandises agricoles, 
blé, orge, lentilles, vesces comme en Égypte et dans les ostraca idu- 
méens, ainsi, au Nahal Hever, qu’en dattes, que l’impôt est le plus fré- 
quemment attesté. Cela n’est pas incohérent avec les sources littéraires : 
César aurait exigé un impôt proportionnel à la récolte selon Flavius 
Josèphe (47, XIV, 206) et Josèphe lui-même, alors stratège de la Galilée 
soulevée contre Rome, saisit le « blé de César > (tov Katoapos oitov, 
Vita, 71), qui pourrait très bien être issu des prélèvements fiscaux. Cela 
n’est pas non plus illogique puisque la monnaie reste toujours une mar- 
chandise (66). 

Il semble toutefois que les contribuables paient plutôt d’une manière 
ou d’une autre, car on ne possède aucune attestation d’un homme ou 
d’une femme ayant donné une fois de l’argent et une autre fois des 
marchandises agricoles. Peut-être est-ce dû au hasard des découvertes ; 
peut-être est-ce un choix économique des acteurs, supposé permettre 
une réduction des frais de l’impôt ; peut-être est-ce la conséquence 
d’une réalité économique qui les contraint, la monnaie étant difficile 
à trouver pour certains et/ou les frais de change ayant été estimés plus 
élevés que les coûts de transaction impliqués par le versement de grandes 
quantités de produits agricoles ; peut-être, enfin, ces unités dépendent- 
elles de l’impôt payé. Mais le n° 112, attestant d’un double paiement en 
orge et en blé, laisse supposer que le contribuable payait avec ce qu’il 
avait sous la main, donc que la monnaie était relativement peu usuelle 
en ce contexte. 

Il est suggéré en général que les impôts personnels étaient plutôt 
payés en monnaie et les impôts fonciers en marchandises ; on admet, de 
même, que les villes étaient plus monétarisées. Ces conclusions ne sont 
jamais que de vraisemblables hypothèses, que ces documents ne peuvent 
ni confirmer, ni réfuter. Toutefois, l’aspect qui se dégage est celui d’une 
société où les deux modes de paiement semblent mélangés, soit semi- 
monétarisée si l’on peut dire. Comme la production de ressources agri- 
coles ne doit pas étre trés commune au sein du milieu urbain, on doit 
être ici placé au cœur d’un milieu rural ou semi-rural, sentiment fourni 
aussi par la désignation des « étrangers » à la communauté que l’on 
a déjà vue. Néanmoins, l’existence d’un bureau du fisc porte à croire 
que ces archives ont été produites et conservées dans un centre de taille 


(65) André Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes d’Idumée, vol. II, 224. 

(66) C’est une chose attestée aussi en Egypte, voir P. Oxyrhynchos XLVII, 3401, 
daté d’environ 357, qui est une lettre de Dorotheus à Papnouthis ; il l’informe qu’en 
raison d’une rumeur de levée fiscale prochaine, le prix du solidus augmente de jour 
en jour et qu’il a eu du mal à en obtenir la somme nécessaire pour son impôt. Voir 
Jean-Michel Carrié, « Aspects concrets de la vie monétaire en province », Revue Numis- 
matique 159 (2003), 175-203 (201). 
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relativement importante. Cela, d’autant que les manuscrits proviennent 
de plusieurs mains différentes, ce qui laisse imaginer un bureau assez 
actif. Il s’agirait donc, pour résumer ces quelques maigres indices, des 
archives d’une sorte de chef-lieu local, pouvant recevoir aussi bien les 
contributions des campagnes alentours que des habitants des bourgs. 
Peut-être est-ce une explication des paiements mixtes, même s’il est 
difficile de s’en tenir à une seule motivation pour évoquer le choix de 
72 contribuables. 

Les données sont-elles suffisantes pour déterminer les impôts dont 
il est ici question ? Malheureusement non. Les rares documents du 
Nahal Hever ayant affaire avec l’impôt proviennent d’une archive pri- 
vée et sont donc beaucoup plus explicites que ces parchemins destinés 
à un usage interne et au fonctionnement ordinaire du bureau. Ces listes 
de contribuables du wadi Murabba‘at peuvent servir à comprendre le 
travail des agents de l’impôt, mais non à préciser de quels impôts il est 
question. 

Si l’on veut entrer dans les propositions, on peut dire qu’il est 
très improbable qu’il s’agisse de portoria, c’est-à-dire de droits de pas- 
sage ; de même qu’il est quasiment exclu qu’on ait affaire à des droits 
de mutation. Restent quatre possibilités : le tributum capitis, c’est-a- 
dire l’impôt personnel (non la capitation (67)), le tributum soli qui est 
l’impôt foncier, l’annone, c’est-à-dire la charge d’approvisionnement 
des armées, ou un autre prélèvement inconnu, puisque l’on sait qu’il en 
existait plusieurs dont presque rien n’a subsisté. Dans le cas des deux 
tributa, la puissance romaine répartit ses besoins de manière forfaitaire 
entre les communautés, qui se chargent de les prélever en interne (68). 
L'archive de Murabba‘at plonge l’historien au cœur de cette étape du 
prélèvement, aussi la comparaison avec d’autres pratiques n’est-elle 
pas très constructive, puisque chaque communauté est souveraine en la 
matière. 

Il a souvent été écrit que le tributum capitis s’élevait en Judée 
à un denier par an et par habitant, à partir de l’expression de Jésus « la 
monnaie de l’impôt > (TO vómopa Tob kfvoov = Mt 22,19). Si cela 
était vrai, alors cela règlerait notre question puisque, exception faite de 
la révolte de Bar Kokhba (Mur 8-10), on ne trouve pas de trace de 


(67) Une capitation est un impôt de montant strictement égal pour tous les 
contribuables. Comme le tributum capitis est assis sur une déclaration de propriétés, 
il est personnel et dépend du capital, mais il n’est pas une capitation. Néanmoins, la 
présence d’une capitation au temps de Bar Kokhba semble envisageable au vu de Mur 9 
et 10. 

(68) Voir, de manière générale, Jérôme France, « Fiscalité et société politique 
romaine >, in Rome et l'État moderne européen (ed. by Jean-Philippe Genét ; Rome : 
ÉFA, 2007), 365-380 (366). 
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paiements identiques et tous semblent plus élevés qu’un denier. Mais 
cette interprétation semble très excessive. De manière plus fondée, on 
préférera suivre Appien, qui affirme qu’en son temps, l’impôt person- 
nel (pépos TOV couätov) de Judée est élevé de plus d’un pourcent du 
capital en raison des diverses révoltes (Syr., 253). Le tributum républi- 
cain était fixé au même taux pour les citoyens romains, semble-t-il (69). 
Les montants variables vont dans ce sens : les impôts de Murabba‘at 
ne semblent pas inclure de capitation pour l’époque romaine. Les agents 
semblent procéder à une collecte elle-même répartie selon des critères 
inconnus (probablement la richesse déclarée). Mais s’agit-il de l’impôt 
personnel ou de l’impôt foncier, on n’est pas plus avancé. 

Pour F. Udoh, le tributum capitis n’aurait pas été prélevé en 
Judée avant 70, et selon la même logique, L. Neesen se demandait si 
Appien, avec son popoc TOV ocœpátov, n’évoquait pas plutôt le tribu- 
tum soli (70). Mais G. Labbé a justement répondu que l’existence même 
du recensement de Quirinius en 6 de notre ère doit certifier l’existence 
du tributum capitis (71). Même s’il n’est guère attesté, l'impôt person- 
nel ne peut être supposé inexistant. Et quand bien même il l’aurait été, 
l’archive de Murabba‘at, postérieure à la réorganisation flavienne de la 
Judée, provient d’une époque où il était prélevé. 

Il faut donc conclure notre ignorance et proposer deux hypothèses 
entre lesquelles on ne peut guère trancher. Ainsi, il se pourrait que ces 
prélèvements ne réfèrent, selon les manuscrits, qu’à l’un ou a l’autre 
des impôts mentionnés. Mais on ne peut choisir duquel il s’agit. Ou 
bien, on pourrait suggérer que la pratique interne dans ce bureau, peut- 
être également ailleurs, était de fusionner l’ensemble des exigences fis- 
cales afin d’en simplifier la collecte, et qu’alors que les communautés 
versent au gouverneur romain des impôts multiples, les contribuables 
ne paient qu’une somme globale dont ils ignorent, peut-être, les sub- 
tilités de répartition. C’est-à-dire que les élites, recevant la somme à 
payer par leurs coreligionnaires sur l’ensemble des impôts romains, 
plutôt que d’ouvrir plusieurs comptes par payeur, fusionneraient tout ce 
qui est dû et demanderaient aux contribuables de fournir une somme 
totale. Tant que tout est payé, la séparation des diverses sommes par la 


(69) Voir notamment Arnold H. M. Jones, The Roman Economy, studies in Ancient 
Economic and Administrative History (Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1974), 164. 

(70) Lutz Neesen, Untersuchungen zu den direkten Staatsabgaben der römischen 
Kaiserzeit 27 v. Chr. bis 284 n. Chr. (Bonn : Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1980), 57, 69 et 
119-120 ; Fabian Udoh, To Caesar What Is Caesar’s. Tribute, Taxes and Imperial 
Administration in Early Roman Palestine (63 B.C.E. - 70 C.E.) (Providence : Brown 
Judaic Studies, 2005), 223-238. 

(71) Gilbert Labbé, L’affirmation de la puissance romaine en Judée (63 a.C. - 
136 p.C.) (Paris : Les Belles Lettres, 2012), 277. 
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suite n’est plus qu’un jeu comptable. Cette hypothèse, toute conjec- 
turelle soit-elle, a le mérite d’offrir une solution de facilité pour les 
collecteurs et les contribuables et d’expliquer pourquoi aucun nom 
d’impôt n’est présent sur l’ensemble de ces 27 parchemins fiscaux 
d’époque romaine, non plus que sur les documents du Nahal Hever 
qui se contentent d’une somme globale. 


Peut-on mesurer les surfaces imposées ? 


A partir de tout ce qui a été vu jusqu'ici, est-il possible de mesu- 
rer les surfaces cultivées reflétées par ces documents ? Cela implique 
de jouer encore un peu sur les chiffres. Selon Columelle, il faut 4 à 
5 modii de froment pour ensemencer une jugère de terre et le rende- 
ment moyen en Italie est de quatre grains pour un planté (De lagri- 
culture, Il, 9, 1 et II, 3, 4). Cela représente un ensemencement de 160 
à 200 litres par hectare, pour un rendement de 640 à 800 litres. On a 
vu que l’archive donne une fourchette allant de 1 séah 4 kabs 2 (entre 
12,24 et 26,25 litres) à 3 kors et 15 séahs (735 à 1575 litres) et que la 
moyenne est établie à 26 séahs et demi (entre 185,5 et 397,5 litres). 
En comparant ces données fragmentaires, voici les surfaces que l’on 
peut estimer : 


Impôt Surface 
1 séah 4 kabs 2 (entre 12,24 et 26,25 litres) Entre 153 et 410,15 m? 
26 séahs et demi (entre 185,5 et 397,5 litres) Entre 2318,75 et 6211 m2 


3 kors et 15 séahs (735 à 1575 litres) Entre 9187,5 et 24609,375 m? 
(entre 1 et 2.5 hectares) 


Le problème, c’est que cela ne donne pas la surface de la parcelle, 
mais seulement la surface nécessaire pour payer l’impôt. Comme on ne 
connaît pas le taux de l’impôt romain (72), lequel était très vraisembla- 
blement variable d’une parcelle à l’autre en fonction de la qualité de la 
terre, de la localisation, de la culture et de l’état du champ (73), cela 


(72) Le taux habituellement proposé de 12,5% est en fait celui imposé par César 
sur les Hasmonéens qui, eux-mêmes, prélevaient d’autres impôts. L'époque héro- 
dienne a mis un terme au tribut et l’administration romaine qui s’installe en 6 apr. J.-C. 
semble conserver l’ensemble de la fiscalité hérodienne, sans doute bien plus élevée 
que 12,5%. 

(73) Ces variations sont bien attestées en Égypte. La bibliographie est colossale, 
on se contentera de citer Brian P. Muhs, Receipts, Scribes, and Collectors in Early 
Ptolemaic Thebes (O. Taxes 2) (Louvain — Paris — Walpole : Peeters, 2011), 136. 
Au Nahal Hever, si l’on compare la surface des parcelles listées en P Yadin 16 et en 
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ne fournit pas de donnée définitive sur la taille des propriétés dans la 
région. L’autre problème majeur, c’est que l’on utilise le rendement 
moyen d’une terre italienne au I siècle pour déterminer le rendement 
de terres de qualité inconnue en Judée au n° siècle. Enfin, le rendement 
du blé est meilleur que celui de l’orge de l’ordre de 3/2 selon Varron 
(Res Rustica, 1, 44, 1) ou de 6/5 selon Pline l’Ancien (Histoire Natu- 
relle, XVIII, 198). Donc, comme dans la plupart des cas on a perdu la 
mention du grain et que ces ratios semblent variables, on ne peut pas 
tirer grand-chose. Ces chiffres et leurs marges d’erreur sont donc à 
prendre comme de simples estimations purement théoriques. 

Les paiements de 3 kors et 15 séahs auraient nécessité l’usage 
de 7 ânes si l’on adopte les chiffres d’Epiphanius de Salamine sur la 
charge d’un âne à 15 modii (Traité des poids et mesures, 59b) et qu’on 
assimile le séah au modius comme le font certains, ou bien de 9 ânes 
si l’on estime avec Epiphanius que le séah mesure un modius un quart 
(Traité des poids et mesures, 59d). C’est un véritable petit convoi qui 
souligne que le paiement de l’impôt n’était pas toujours très simple. 
Peut-être s’agit-il de personnages particulièrement riches, mais peut-être 
aussi que ces versements sont réalisés à titre collectif. Cela embrouille 
nos capacités d’estimation des propriétés. 


Un aperçu de l’importance des arriérés ? 


Une dernière question nous intéressera ici : ces documents peuvent- 
ils fournir un aperçu de la situation économique des campagnes de la 
Judée romaine ? Cela se pourrait bien, mais tout cela doit être reçu 
avec la plus grande précaution, parce que tout ce paragraphe ne repose 
que sur une hypothèse non assurée. 

En effet, les éditeurs du DJD II ont proposé que le gamma majus- 
cule en début de ligne aux n° 88 et 96 de notre tableau signifie que le 
contribuable a payé la totalité de ce qu’il devait (74). Le chiffre écrit 
avant le nom serait la somme due (75). Il ne peut, en effet, s’agir d’une 
date, même si la tentation est forte en voyant que ces chiffres augmen- 
tent à mesure que l’on descend dans la lecture, car l’indication du kor 
est claire, suivie d’un chiffre souligné qui, dans toute l’archive, ne sert 
que pour le séah. Cette proposition semble donc la plus pertinente. Dès 


XHev/Se 62 avec l’impôt qu’elles paient, on arrive à des taux oscillant entre un tiers 
et un trentième. 

(74) Cela est fréquent dans les documents fiscaux égyptiens, même s’il ne s’agit 
pas d’un gamma. Voir par exemple P Col 2, 1, Recto 6 ; P Tebt 1138, 1143, 1147, 
etc. 

(75) Pour des comparaisons en Egypte, voir par exemple P Tebt 4,1 140 et 1141 ; 
P Col 2, 1, Recto 1, etc. 
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lors, l’interprétation du gamma est en effet possible. Ce récapitulatif 
soigné (Mur 94) pourrait en effet contenir de telles données, à condi- 
tion que l’on admette qu’en ce cas, la dernière mensualité d’un sixième 
de kab au n° 88 n’a pas été portée au registre (76). À l’époque de Bar 
Kokhba, on lit par contre que Yeshua bar Harquq a payé totalement son 
impôt (n° 2), et cette information est assurée par l’indication minn, 
« déjà délivré ». 

Les deux gammas de Mur 94 ne peuvent malheureusement servir 
pour proposer une statistique, puisque le parchemin est trop endom- 
magé sur le côté gauche : on ne peut donc affirmer qu’un minimum 
de sept noms de contribuables non précédés de cette lettre (n° 83-87 
et 94-05). En outre, comme ce document référence ce qui est payé, 
quelqu’un n’ayant rien versé serait totalement invisible à nos yeux. On 
ne peut pas connaître les contribuables les plus miséreux ou hostiles 
à l’impôt, seulement ceux ayant payé ne serait-ce qu’une partie. Or, 
si l’on admet que cette lettre initiale indique le paiement complet, il 
est notable que sept contribuables au moins, sur vingt noms plus ou 
moins connus, ne sont pas ainsi répertoriés. Cela signifie au minimum, 
si l’on suppose à l’extrême que toutes les lignes manquantes portaient 
un gamma, un arrérage de 35% des contribuables connus. Ce chiffre 
n’est sans doute pas représentatif, mais il est proche des 30% de contri- 
buables en arriérés connus dans les nomes égyptiens de Philadelphie en 
46-52 de notre ère ou de Socnopaiou Nesos au début du m° siècle (77). 
L'hypothèse est toutefois faible et il faut supposer que les lignes man- 
quantes ne portaient pas toutes de gamma, donc un arrérage supérieur 
à 50% probablement, si tel est bien le sens de cette marque. 

Toutefois, en l’absence de date sur ces documents, cela n’apporte 
pas de réelle information : sont-ils en arriérés ou en retard, ce récapi- 
tulatif date-t-il de la fin ou du milieu de l’exercice fiscal ? En Égypte, 
certains cumulent les retards sur plusieurs années (78) ; ici, cela est 
impossible à attester. On ne peut pas même imaginer que les requêtes 
soient constituées de chiffres ronds et que tout nombre non entier doit 
être tenu pour incomplet, au vu du compte de Jésus fils d’Harquq (n° 2) 
qui s’est vu demander 16 séahs et un demi kab. Dans les deux cas 
du gamma de Mur 94, les sommes sont entières : 25 séahs et 1 kor 
16 séahs, mais on peut guère tirer de conclusion sur deux seuls exemples ; 


(76) La somme (entre 0,19 et 0,42 litres) est si faible sur un total de 175 à 375 litres, 
que deux explications peuvent être valables : soit le collecteur en a fait cadeau en 
arrondissant le résultat, soit le versement a été fait rapidement et le collecteur a estimé 
que l’indication du gamma était suffisante pour en tenir compte. 

(77) Pour les calculs concernant ces deux nomes égyptiens, voir Ramsay Mac- 
Mullen, « Tax-Pressure in the Roman Empire >, Latomus 46 (1987), 737-754. 

(78) Ruey-Lin Chang, Un dossier fiscal hermopolitain d'époque romaine, 94. 
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mieux vaut éviter de penser que le système de Bar Kokhba aurait été 
différent de celui des Romains, jusqu’à preuve du contraire (79). Il y 
a donc peut-être une trace d’impayés de l’impôt, mais très fugitive. On 
observe des difficultés pour certains à verser ce qu’ils doivent, mais 
c’est à peu près tout ce que l’on peut en dire. 

Dès lors, l’archive de Murabba‘at peut éventuellement servir à 
questionner l’arrière-plan économique sur lequel se construit progres- 
sivement l’hostilité qui mène à la révolte de Bar Kokhba, et il semble 
permis d’affirmer que les arriérés de l’impôt font partie de ce tableau 
général. Mais il est impossible de donner plus de détails sans basculer 
dans la simple hypothèse. 


Conclusion 


Bien des détails échappent à l’historien devant ces 30 parchemins 
du wadi Murabba‘at. On aimerait en extraire un aperçu complet de la 
fiscalité romaine, mais cela est impossible étant donné, non seulement 
les lacunes, mais le fait que ces documents n’ont jamais été conçus 
pour être publics ; ils étaient réservés à un usage interne et probable- 
ment temporaire au sein d’un bureau fiscal, probablement au début du 
n° siècle. Ils permettent néanmoins d’apprécier lunivers du contribuable 
et du collecteur. Ils permettent de mesurer le degré de professionnali- 
sation des agents de l’impôt employés par les autorités locales afin de 
percevoir les sommes exigées par le pouvoir romain. Ils permettent 
aussi de voir le collecteur comme un Juif intégré dans sa communauté 
et constituant une sorte de petite élite locale. 

Le monde du contribuable ainsi fourni permet d’imaginer une 
société semi-rurale composée à très forte majorité de Juifs parlant, 
semble-t-il, en araméen, respectant les scribes sans les dispenser de 
leur charge fiscale et considérant comme « étrangers » ceux qui pro- 
viennent d’un autre village. On y cultive, non pas des dattes comme 


(79) William Horbury, Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge : Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2014), 353-354 estime, à partir de la documentation de Bar 
Kokhba, que sa fiscalité repose sur le maintien de l’angaria (la corvée) et d’une dîme 
qui était peut-être l’annone romaine. Nos propres recherches tendent à souligner en effet 
une continuité, même si elle est davantage dans l’idée d’autorité portée par l’impôt, ce 
qui rend Bar Kokhba très différent des autres révolutionnaires juifs, que dans les realia 
qui, finalement, s’avèrent très mal connus. L’impôt, en effet, est un outil de pouvoir et, 
en étant le premier à affirmer sa fiscalité comme telle et non comme une participation 
ni comme une mise en commun des biens, Bar Kokhba reprend l’héritage idéologique 
romain et tourne le dos à près de trois siècles de représentation sociale du finance- 
ment légitime en milieu juif. Voir à ce sujet notre thèse à paraître, Michaël Girardin, 
Loffrande et le tribut. Histoire politique de la fiscalité en Judée hellénistique et romaine 
(200 av. J.-C. - 135 apr. J.-C.) (Bordeaux : Ausonius Editions, 2019). 
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dans le milieu mis en évidence par les archives du Nahal Hever, mais 
des productions agricoles plus communes : du blé, de l’orge, des vesces, 
des lentilles. La monnaie semble exister, mais n’étre pas le premier 
mode de paiement de l’impôt. La valeur des paiements est variable du 
simple au centuple, ce qui doit fournir un aperçu assez représentatif des 
écarts de fortune au sein de cette société. Le scribe dont on possède le 
compte fait partie des quatorze hommes les plus riches de ce milieu. 

On ne sait pourtant pas de quels impôts il s’agit et, si cette archive 
témoigne d’un certain arrérage qui pourrait aider à comprendre l’ar- 
rière-plan de la révolte de Bar Kokhba, elle ne permet pas d’en pré- 
ciser l’importance. Ainsi, paradoxalement, ces documents fiscaux 
sont-ils plus riches pour comprendre la manière dont ces acteurs se 
représentaient leur communauté que pour dresser le tableau concret de 
la fiscalité. 


ARA = araméen [---] = lacune de longueur inconnue 

GR = grec [ ] = reconstitution 

de. = denier (?) = lecture incertaine 

k. = kab > = montant peut-être supérieur à celui encore 
ob. = obole lisible. 

s. = séah (T) = présence d’un T au-dessus du total dû et 


tétra. = tétradrachme 


qui pourrait signifier que la somme a été 
intégralement versée (). 

(**) = L'auteur énonce explicitement que la somme 
est intégralement payée 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Équiv. 
blé 
1) L 1-3 Yeshua 40 Orge : 39s. 3k. 
(bar) ‘Ahaï 3: 
Mur.8 | ARA |2)],4-5 Yeshua 16s. | Lentilles 
bar Harquq BK. 
Ce 
3) 11 2 tétra. 2 ob. 
4 1.2 > 1 tétra. 4 de. 
5) 1.3 > 1 tétra. 1 de. 
Mur. 9 ARA 
6) I. 4 > | tétra. 
T)LS5 > 1 tétra. 5 de. 
8) 1.6 > 1 tétra. 5 de. 
9) Frag. A, Jeanne fille > 1 de. 8 ob. 
col. I, L 1 de Hani 
10) Frag. À, > 1 de. 8 ob. 
col. I, 1 2 
11) Frag. A, [---] fille > 1 de. 8 ob. 
col. I, L 3 de ‘Unnah 
12) Frag. À, [---]tion > 1 de. 8 ob. 
col. I, 1.4 
13) Frag. A, > 1 de. 8 ob. 
col. I, 1.6 
14) Frag. A, Mariam 
col. II, 1. 1 
Mur. 10 | ARA 
15) Frag. A, Mariammé 
col. II, 1. 2 
16) Frag. A, Mattathiah 
col. II, 1.3 
17) Frag. A, Menahem 
col. II, 1. 4 
18) Frag. A, Marion bar ‘I[ 
col. II, 1.5 
19) Frag. A, Menahem 
col. II, 1. 6 bar Berabi 
20) Frag. A, MI 


col. II, 1.7 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 
21) 1. 1-3 Jose[ph] par | Argent ? 
22) 1. 4-5 Jésus fils de P[ Argent 
23) 1. 6-7 Jesus fils de P[ Argent 
par losioul 
24) 1. 8-9 Jésus fils de P[ Argent 
par Nath A (81)[ 
25) 1. 10-11 Jésus fils de P[ Argent 
par Jose[ph 
26) 1. 12-14 Joseph fils Blé 
de Neil lui-même 
Mur. | GR [27115-16 | Jacob fils Argent 
de Gazo| 
28) 1. 17-18 Jésus fils Orge ? 
d’Ezronos 
29) 1. 19 Jésus Argent 
30) 1. 20 Jésus par 
Aneinas 
31) 1. 21 Jésus par Ismaël 
32) 1. 22 Jésus 
33) 1. 23-24 Jésus lui-même 
34) Frag. À, Goddaos par Lentilles : 15s. 13s. 
1. 3-4 Ismaël fils 
de Gorgos 
35) Frag. A, Goddaos par Vesce : 28s. 21s. 
L 5-7 Joseph 
l’Egyptien 
Mur. 90 GR 36) Frag. A, 1. 8 | Goddaos 10k. 
[par] (?) 
37) Frag. A, 1. 9 | Go[ddaos] (?) [---]1 
38) Frag. B, 1.3 Vesce : 10s. Ts. 3k. 
39) Frag. B, 1. 4 10s. [---] 
40) Frag. B, 1. 5 [---]2 


(81) Peut-être « Nathan > mais le théta paraît en exposant et le A, qui n’est que 
supposé, semble distinct par un espace. 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv 
ble 
41) Frag. C, 1. 1 Orge : > 1 kor 
3 kors 10s. 20s. 
42) Frag. C, 1.2 | Lui-méme Orge : 28s. 
1 kor 26s. 
43) Frag. C, 1. 3 | Lui-même 
44) Frag. D, 1. 1 1 kor 
lis. 
45) Frag. D, 1. 2 Blé (?) 
46) Frag. E, 
col. I, L 2 
1 kor 
19s. 3k. 
Mur. 90 GR |47) Frag. E, Hellelos le 
col. IL L 1 Cyrénéen 
48) Frag. F, Eliezros lui- 
col. I, 1. 1-2 méme 
6s. 
49) Frag. G, Jbou Argent ? (20) 
col. 1, 1. 1-2 
5s. 
15 k. (82) 
50) Frag. G, Jos]eph 9s. 
col. II, 1. 1 
51) Frag. G, Jous 12s. 
col. II, 1. 2 
52) Col. I, 1. 1 Orge : 25s. 3k. 
53) Col. I, L 2 Orge : 1 kor 
Is. 3k. 
54) Col. I, 1.3 Soleimas Orge : 10s. 3k. 
Mur.91 | GR | 55) Col. 11.4 | Jésus fils de Lentilles : 6s. 
Pazmaios 
56) Col. I, 1.5 Sarsara Orge : 2s. 
57) Col. I, 1.6 | Maior Orge : 1 kor 
19s. 


(82) L’équivalent blé n’est pas sur la même ligne que la mention ap” (4pybptov), 
il peut s’agir de deux versements différents. 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 
55) Col. I, 1. 4 Jésus fils de Lentilles : 6s. 
Pazmaios 
56) Col. I, 1.5 | Sarsara Orge : 2s. 
58) Col. I, 1.7 Simon fils de Orge : 7s. 3k. 
Tephphoos 
59) Col. II, 1. 1 | Anounei fils de Blé : 10s. 
Samu[el 
Mur. 91 GR 60) Col. IL 1.2 | Anounei fils de 18s. 
Samuel par 
Moïse 
61) Col. Il, 1.3 |Malcheion 18s. 
62) Col. II, 1.4 | Pandeion Ts. 
63) Col. II, 1.5 Blé : 5s. 
64) Col. II, 1.6 Lentilles : 2s 
4k. 
65) Col. I, 1.7 | Simon 
Mur. 92 GR 66) Col. I, L 3 | Un certain Judas 
67) Col. I, L 4 |Phareisas de 
Geschalan 
68) Col. I, 1.5 | Jou de Silo 9s. 
69) Col. I, 1.6 | de Glézer 
70) Col. I,1.7 | ]parakein 1 kor 4s. 
71) Col. 1,1.8 | Jarei 17s. 
72) Col. I, L 9 13s. 
73) Col. II, 1.3 | Simon de 
Néronias 
74) Col. IL 1.4 | Judas 
75) Col. IL 1.5 | Lui-même 
76) Col. I, 1.6 | Akos (83) > 1 kor 
77) Col. IL, 1.7 5k. 
Mur. 93 GR | 78) Tou (84) Galsa 2s. 


(83) Ou : Jakos. 
(84) Peut-être un diminutif pour Judas. 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 
79) Frag. A, 1.3 ls. 4k. % 
80) Frag. A, 1. 4 | Js fils de Samuel 8s. + 15s. + 14s. 
81) Frag. A, L 5 | Aga Aialas 4s. 3k. + 7s. 
2k. + 2s. 
82) Frag. A, L 6 | Jésus Satia 2s. 
83) Frag. A, 1.7 | Eleaz fils 8s. 3k. 4 + 4s. 
de (85) [ Ik. + 11s [---] 
3 kors | k. + [---]5s. 2k. 
(2) | [+] + 16s. [1 
k. 4 + 10s. + 
Is. 
84) Frag. A, 1.8 | Un certain 1 kor | 5s. + 2s. 5k. + 
Simon 9s. | 8s. + 4s. 
85) Frag. A, 1.9 | Un certain Saül 6s. + 2s. 
86) Frag. A, Joseph fils 6s. + 6s. + 10s. 
1.10 d’Abd[o]s 4 kors | + 8s. + 6s. + 
10s. | 4s. [---] + 6s. + 
6s. [---] 
87) Frag. A, Simon Kraito 3s. [---] + 24s. 
Mur.94 | GR in 5 kors | 1k. + 11s. + 
10s. | 12s. 4k. 15s. + 
6s. 
88) Frag. A, Aazaelos fils 5 3s. + 3s. + 2s. 
1.12 de Pheleios D + 4. 1k. 4+ 
3s. 4k. 1⁄2 
89) Frag. A, Annab fils 12s. + 11s. 2k. 
L 13 d’Eleazar + 12s. 5k. + 
lls. 1k. 4+ 7s. 
4k. + 7s. + 13s. 
+ Is. 3k. + 13s. 
90) Frag. A, 2s. 2k. + 2s. 
1. 14 2k. + 3s. 5k. + 
3s. 3k. + 3s. 
91) Frag. A, S[ophera 10s. + 15s. + 
L 15 5s. + 17s. + 3s. 
92) Frag. A, [---]5s. + 4s. 
1.16 4k. 4 + 6s. + 
6s. 4k. 4 + 
[---] 23s. 3k. + 
13s. 


(85) Ou bien EAgaCap |. 
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Doc. |Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Equiv. 
blé 
93) Frag. A, [---]9s. + 10s. + 
L 17 12s. + 10s. + 
14s. + 8s. 4k. 
94) Frag. B, 1. 1 | Joseph fils ic Is. 5k. 4 + 6s. 
de Aabai 15s + 2s. + 3s. 3k. 
© |+ 5s. + Is. 3k. 
Mur. 94 GR | 95) Frag. B, 1. 2 | Simon fils 12s. 4k. + 5s. 
de Tatouros (86) |, kors 4k. 3s. + 7s. 4k. 
"255 “| + 7s. + 7s. 3k. 
` |% + 1s. 5k. 4+ 
5s. + 9s. 3k. 
96) Frag. B, 1. 3 | Bakeros 1 kor 
16s. 
T) 
97)1.1 Jes fils 
d’Eleaz[ar] 
98) 1.2 Jonathes fils 
de Dé[ 
99) 1.3 lazeidaios fils 
Mur. 95 GR @VEr[ 
100) 1. 4 Jppl 
101) L 7 Joseph 
102) L 8 Eleiezro[s] 
103) 1.9 Th[---]e[---]go[ 
104) Col. I, 1.2 | Lui-même Orge : 3kors 7s. 
105) Col. I, 1.3 | Lui-même 3kors 6s. 
106) Col. I 1.4 | Lui-méme Vesce : 20s. 
107) Col. I, 1. 5 3kors 15s. 
108) Col. I, 1.6 Vesce : 3kors 
15s. 
Mur.96 | GR | 109) Col. I, 1.7 Lentilles : 
10[---] 
110) Col. I, 1.8 Vesce 
111) Col. M, 1. 2 [---] kors [---] 
112) Col. II, 1. 3 Orge : 9s. + 
Blé : 2kors [---] 
113) Col. TI, 1.4 Blé : 19s. 


(86) Ou: de l’Ituréen. 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Équiv. 
blé 
114) Frag. A-B, [---]4[---] 
col. I, 1. 1 
115) Frag. A-B, [---]9[---] 
col. I, L 2 
116) Frag. A-B, [---]5[---] 
col. I, L 3 
117) Frag. A-B, Orge : Is. 
col. I, L 4 
118) Frag. A-B, | « par nous » [---]5[---] 
col. 1, 1.5 
119) Frag. A-B, | « nous » [---]3[---] 
col. I, L 6 
120) Frag. A-B, | « selon ta [---]2[---] 
col. I, L 7 parole » 
121) Frag. A-B, « séahs » 
col. I, 1.8 
122) Frag. A-B, | « a donné » 2s. 
col. I, L 9 
Mur. 97 GR 

123) Frag. A-B, | ] et Jonath[an 
col. II, 1. 1 
124) Frag. A-B, 1k. + 16s. (87) 
col. II, 1. 2 
125) Frag. A-B, | « a donné » 
col. II, 1.3 
126) Frag. A-B, 2s. 
col. II, 1.5 
127) Frag. A-B, « séahs » 
col. II, 1. 8 
128) Frag. A-B, « séahs » 
col. II, 1.9 
129) Frag. C, Orge 
12 
130) Frag. C, [--2[--- 
1.4 

[I] 


131) Frag. C, 
15 


(87) Les éditeurs proposent de lire 16 kabs et en déduisent une erreur gramma- 
ticale. Pour cette nouvelle lecture, voir Michaël Girardin, « P Mur 97 : On kopor, 
caru and kupo: >. 
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Doc. |Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 

132) Frag. C, Orge : 8s. (?) 
L 7 
133) Frag. D, Lui-même (?) 
1.5 
134) Frag. D, [---]3[---] 
1.6 
135) Frag. E, [---] [k]ors [---] 
1. 1 
136) Frag. E, [kors] [---] 
1. 1 

Mur. 97 GR | 137) Frag. E, [---]1 (kor ou 
1.2 kab ?) 4 

4s.[---] (88) 
138) Frag. E, Orge 
15 
139) Frag. E, [---] 15[---] 
1.6 
140) Frag. E, 1 (kor ou 
17 kab ?) + 16s 
[---] (89) 

141) Frag. E, « kabs » 
1. 8 

Mur. 98 GR |14)11 13s. 4k. 4 
143) 1.2 Argent 

Mur. 100 | GR 
144) 1.3 Blé 

Mur. 101 GR 145) Vesce 
146) Frag. À, Joseph le scribe 
1. 1 
147) Frag. À, Kairas fils de 
12 Godamos 

Mur. 103| GR | 148) Frag. A, | Matthieu 
1.3 Gadaatha fils de 

Jaco[b 

149) Frag. A, Allexas fils de 
1.4 Math[ 


(88) Pour cette lecture, voir id. 
(89) Les éditeurs proposent de lire la somme invraisemblable de 16 kors et en 


déduisent une erreur grammaticale. Pour cette nouvelle lecture, voir id. 
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Doc. | Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 
150) Frag. A, Jamas th[ 
Mur. 103| GR [5 
151) Frag. B Aabaei 
152) Frag. A Eleazaros et A[ 
Mur. 107) GR 
153) Frag. B Elias 
154) Verso, 1. 3 | Ma]ichionos (90) [---]6[---] 
155) Verso, Jpho 20 + 3 (? (91)) 
Mur. 118| GR (1.10 
156) Verso, Jachés Ioanes 
1.11 
157) 1. 2-3 Gof fils de Lui-même 
Samuel 
Mur. 119} GR 
158) 1.4 Gol fils de Par Judas (?) 
Samuel 
159) Frag. B, Elea]zaros fils de 
12 Jal 
160) Frag. B, Jn fils de 
1.4 Neikanor 
161) Frag. C, Jnos fils de I[ 
1.4 
162) Frag. C, EliJezros fils de 
1.6 I 
Mur. 120| GR 
163) Frag. C, Femme grecque 
1.7 (?) 
164) Frag. C, Anaiouos 
1.8 
165) Frag. C, Gioras 
1.9 
166) Frag. E, Jés fils d’Ismael 
1.2 
Mur. 121 GR 167) 1.3 Deniers 


(90) Étant le génitif de Malchion, sans doute est-ce ici la filiation. Sur un autre 
Malchion (écrit avec un iotacisme) voir n° 61. Il est possible que l’archive indique un 
paiement du père et un autre du fils, mais également que deux hommes ou plus portent 
ce nom qui n’est pas rare en Syrie. 

(91) Le manuscrit, comme à trois autres lignes, indique un gamma surmonté 
d’un epsilon ; les éditeurs proposent de lire 5 4% mais sans aucune certitude. 
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Doc. |Langue | Réf. Contribuable Da Paiements Eguiv. 
ble 

168) Frag. A, Lui-même (?) 
col. I, 1. 1 

Mur. 124} GR 
169) Frag. A, Lui-méme (?) 
col. II, 1.3 
170) 1.1 29 (2) 

Mur. 125} GR 
171) 1.2 Jth lls. 
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40208: A NEW RECONSTRUCTION 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS ON 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE ASTRONOMICAL BOOK * 


Summary 


This paper proposes a new reconstruction of 4Q208, a copy of the 
Aramaic Astronomical Book of Enoch (AAB) that was preserved in 36 small 
fragments. The new reconstructed text demonstrates that alongside the textual 
continuity between 40208 and its later and fuller copy 40209, these two 
manuscripts also reveal textual plurality. The difference in their schemes is 
not merely an outcome of scribal error but seems to derive from an ongoing 
scientific creativity. Later Jewish astronomers adapted the spatial astronomical 
theory present in 4Q208 to the more accurate, and probably already sanctified, 
364-day year. They also attempted to suit 4Q208’s lunar visibility scheme to 
reality by reversing the order of full and hollow months. 


HE scroll 4Q208 is a copy of the Aramaic Astronomical Book of 
Enoch (AAB). It was preserved in 36 small fragments, the largest 
of which contains nine broken lines. Although two good editions 


* This paper was first presented at the Textual Plurality beyond the Biblical Text, 
Université de Lorraine conference. I thank the participants of the conference for their 
questions and comments. Copyrights for all images of the scrolls belong to the Leon 
Levi Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library of the Israel Antiquities Authority (IAA), Pho- 
tographer: Shai Halevi. These images make great improvement, and I thank the IAA 
team for letting me use them and for their enormous help. Especially I want to express 
my deepest gratitude to Tania Bietler, the IAA conservator, who sat with me for 
hours at the IAA lab, answering all my questions patiently. Her experience proved 
to be highly valuable for the current reconstruction. In addition, I owe a lot to both 
reviewers of this paper, who meticulously read and comment on it. Their suggestions 
made great improvement. Finally, I have learned some of the methodologies imple- 
mented in the reconstruction of this scroll while working with Jonathan Ben Dov and 
Asaf Gayer on other scrolls. I also thank Joshua Matson for reading and commenting 
on this paper. I feel indebted to them for the general learning process. 
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of this scroll exist, to date scholars have suggested very few joins of 
fragments and the order of the rest remains unknown. (1) This paper 
proposes a new reconstruction of the scroll, one which also affects its 
content. The content of the scroll is a treatise which its first editor, Joseph 
Milik, calls the “Synchronistic Calendar”: (2) a calendrical-astronomical 
work, detailing the times of lunar visibility/invisibility between sunset 
and sunrise and between sunrise and sunset. In addition, it contains 
several references to the position on the horizon from which the moon 
rises and sets, as well as some mentions of the sun. 

Milik dates 4Q208 to the end of the third century or the beginning 
of the second century BCE based on its paleographical and orthographic 
characteristics. This date was confirmed by a C-14 test. (3) It is, there- 
fore, the oldest copy of the AAB. The “Synchronistic Calendar” is also 
attested in the Herodian 4Q209 copy. Some of the fragments of 4Q209 
likewise preserve the original Aramaic of the Ethiopic version of the 
Astronomical Book of Enoch (AB). (4) No fragment of the other three 
copies of the AAB (4Q210-11) includes text from the “Synchronistic 
Calendar” and, therefore, they are not discussed here. The “Synchronis- 
tic Calendar” has no textual parallel in the Ethiopic version of the AB 
but chapters 72-74 of the latter contain similar content and assumptions. 

4Q208 is today in a highly fragmentary condition. Therefore, our 
understanding of it is mainly based on the better-preserved copy of 


(1) Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar and Florentino Garcia Martinez, “4QAstronomical 
Enoch’ ar (Pls.II-IV),” in Qumran Cave 4 XXVI, DJD XXXVI (Oxford: Clarendon, 
2000) and Henryk Drawnel, The Aramaic Astronomical Book (4020840211) from 
Qumran: Text, Translation, and Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon, 2011). 

(2) Joseph T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976), 274 [in the following abbreviated as BE]. Despite 
several reservations no other name was commonly accepted, and we will continue to 
use the term for clarity’s sake. See Jonathan Ben-Dov, Head of All Years: Astronomy 
and Calendars at Qumran in Their Ancient Context, STDJ 78 (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 
2008), 71-72 and Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 30-31. 

(3) Milik, BE, 273. The C-14 dating of the scroll gave a slightly later date, see 
A. J. T. Jull et al., “Radiocarbon Dating of Scrolls and Linen Fragments from the Judean 
Desert,” Radiocarbon 37,1 (1995): 11-19. However, several considerations, including 
the possibility that the sample was contaminated by modern castor oil, suggest an earlier 
date, see G. Doudna, “Dating the Scrolls on the Basis of Radiocarbon Analysis,” in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. P. W. Flint and 
J. C. VanderKam with A. Alvarez (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 1:430—65. For further discussion 
see Israel Carmi, “Are the 14C Dates of the Dead Sea Scrolls Affected by Castor Oil 
Contamination?” Radiocarbon 44,1 (2002): 213-16; K. L. Rasmussen et al., “Reply to 
Israel Carmi (2002): “Are the 14C Dates of the Dead Sea Scrolls Affected by Castor Oil 
Contamination?’” Radiocarbon 45, 3 (2003): 497-99. In fact, Tigchelaar and Garcia Mar- 
tinez argue that the radiocarbon dating supports Milik’s estimation. See DJD XXXVI, 106. 

(4) 40209 23 parallels / Enoch 76:13-77:4; frag. 24 may be parallel to either 
74: 1-2 or 78:9-12; fragment 26 parallels 78:17—79:5, although in a mixed order; 
fragment 28 parallels 82:9-13. 
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4Q209, and at times also on the Ethiopic AB. The astronomical dis- 
cussion of the Synchronistic Calendar serves to establish a calendar of 
364 days per year, which subsequently became a cornerstone of sectar- 
ian disputes in the late Second Temple period. (5) The 364-day year 
approximates the length of the solar year, with three advantages. First, 
364 divides equally into seven, a typological number with religious 
connotations in Jewish culture. Each 364-day year contains exactly 
52 weeks, allowing for the assignment of the festivals to fixed days 
of the week in order to avoid their coincidence with the Sabbath. Such 
coincidences, when using the more general Jewish luni-solar calendar, 
created great disputes between the different sects. Second, 364 also 
divides equally into four. Hence, it offers symmetry between the four 
seasons, with each containing exactly 91 days. Third, the synchroniza- 
tion between this calendar and a schematic lunar calendar of alternating 
29- and 30-day months is simple, using an intercalation of one 30-day 
month every three years (a triennial cycle). 

Henryk Drawnel was the first to explain that the Aramaic scrolls 
of the AB schematically describe the daily change in the phases of the 
moon and its visibility and invisibility during night and day. (6) In 
other words: the scrolls specify the illuminated area on the surface of 
the moon, the times during day and night that the moon is visible before 
setting or before that portion of nychthemeron ends, and the times that 
it is not visible prior rising. Although the specific data that the scroll 
presents is inaccurate, the scroll identifies the existence of a real cor- 
relation between numerical values of lunar illumination and (in)visi- 
bility. As a result of the schematism of the text, these values are easily 
reconstructed: the Synchronistic Calendar points out that at the beginning 
of the lunar month the new crescent sets shortly after sunset and rises (but 
is not visible) shortly after sunrise. Following, each day the moon rises 
half a seventh (1/14) of the day later than the previous day, setting half 
a seventh of the night later. In the middle of the month the full moon 
rises at sunset and sets at sunrise. The cycle of delay in the times of 
the moon’s rising and setting continues until the cycle of lunation ends: 


(5) I accept here the common scholarly opinion, expressed first by Shemaryahu 
Talmon in various publications. See for example: “Yom Hakippurim in the Habakkuk 
Scroll,” Biblica 32 (1952): 549-63 and “The Calendar of the Covenanters of the Judean 
Desert,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. C. Rabin and Y. Yadin, ScrHier 4 (Jeru- 
salem: Magness, 1958): 162-99. This view was contested in recent years by Sacha Stern, 
who argues that despite the disagreement, except in Jubilees, the Dead Sea Scrolls do not 
polemically oppose to another calendar, and thus the calendar was not a sectarian issue. See 
Sacha Stern, “The ‘Sectarian’ Calendar of Qumran,” in Sects and Sectarianism in Jewish 
History, ed. Sacha Stern, IJS Studies in Judaica 12 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 39-62. 

(6) Henryk Drawnel, “Moon Computation in the Aramaic Astronomical Book,” 
RevQ 23 (2007): 3-41. He repeats this theory in more detail in his book: Drawnel, 
Aramaic Astronomical Book. 
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the new crescent again rises directly after sunset at the beginning of 
the next month. (7) 

Drawnel offers a reconstruction of two patterns of lunar visibility 
and invisibility for full (30-day) and hollow (29-day) months based on the 
preserved fragments of 4Q209. Both patterns are phrased using repeating 
words: the same basic structure is employed for every day, with changes 
in the numbers (the variables are marked here with capital Roman letters). 
For the first half of a month (from new moon to full moon, during the 
waxing phases of the moon), this structure is built as follows: 


TT no ay Papi C Ryan by soy pox B priy m2 A amba pin 
G NYT ja ppl PIN F praw WA 12 0 E paw 77 Xam yp) D praw 
H praw 77 Nam awa vbw 


And it shines during night A in it to B sevenths. And then it sets and enters 
through gate C. And it is dark during the rest of the night for D sevenths. 
And it stays during this day for E sevenths. And light corresponds in it to 
F sevenths. And then it rises from the G-th gate. And it rules over the rest 
of this day for H sevenths. 


For the second half of the month (from full moon to new moon, 
during the waning phases of the moon), this structure is built as follows: 


D Nyon qa ppl pana C praw noi ya ven B praw 102 72 A NT 
G Ryan? dyn 299 PINT F praw 77 koma yp E praw 77 179 Nw vin 
H pyaw JT Nom NWI 7051 


And during night A it is hidden in it for B sevenths. And it is subtracted 
from its light C sevenths. And then it rises from the D-th gate. And it 
shines during the rest of the night for E sevenths. And it stays during 
this day for F sevenths. And then it sets and enters through the G-th gate. 
And it is hidden during the rest of this day for H sevenths. 


While both full and hollow months share these structures, the spe- 
cific numbers in each scheme vary. Drawnel also reconstructs the daily 
values of lunar visibility for full and hollow months. However, Drawnel 
necessarily assumes a scribal mistake in two cases. (8) Two slightly 
different reconstructions of 4Q209, offered by Denis Duke and Mathew 
Goff on the one hand and by Eshbal Ratzon on the other, accept the 


(7) In fact, the sum of these days amounts to only 28 days (14+14). Even adding 
the extra day when the moon is invisible, the total is only 29 days. However, some 
lunar months contain 30 days. Several solutions have been offered to deal with the 
problem of the missing days. For a summary see Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 97-101. 
The scheme offered below resolves this problem. 

(8) Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 440-53. Drawnel suggests that in 
4Q209 2 ii, six and a half is a scribal error for six, and in 4Q209 5, two is a scribal 
error for one and a half. 
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general structure, but suggest other numerical patterns that do not require 
the assumption of a scribal mistake. (9) I offer here Ratzon’s pattern, 
which similarly suits the reconstruction of 40208 suggested below. 


Table 1: Numerical Values for Each Day of Hollow and Full Months (10) 


Hollow month: Full month: 

Date | ss2ms | ms2sr | sr2mr | mr2ss Date | ss2ms | ms2sr | sr2mr | mr2ss 
1 0.5 6.5 1 6 1 0.5 6.5 0.5 6.5 
2 1 6 1.5 5.5 2 1 6 1 6 
3 1.5 5.5 2 5 3 1.5 5.5 1.5 5.5 
4 2 5 2.5 4.5 4 2 5 2 5 
5 2:9 4.5 3 4 5 2.5 4.5 2.5 4.5 
6 3 4 3.5 3.5 6 3 4 3 4 
7 3.5 3.5 4 3 7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 
8 4 3 4.5 2.5 8 4 3 4 3 
9 4.5 2.5 5 2 9 4.5 2.5 4.5 2.5 
10 5 2 5.5 1.5 10 5 2 5 2 
11 53 1.5 6 1 11 5.5 
12 6 1 6.5 0.5 12 6 
13 6.5 0.5 7 0 13 6.5 
14 7 0 0 7 14 7 

Date | ss2mr | mr2sr | sr2ms | ms2ss Date | ss2mr 
15 0.5 6.5 0.5 6.5 15 0 
16 1 6 1 6 16 0.5 
17 1.5 5.5 1.5 5.5 17 1 
18 2 5 2 5 18 1.5 
19 253 4.5 2.5 4.5 19 2 

20 3 4 3 4 20 2.5 
21 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 21 3 
22 4 3 4 3 22 3.5 
23 4.5 2.5 4.5 2.5 23 4 
24 5 2 5 2 24 4.5 
25 siej 1.5 5.5 1.5 25 5 
26 6 1 6 1 26 5.5 
27 6.5 0.5 6.5 0.5 27 6 
28 7 0 7 0 28 6.5 
29 0 7 0 7 29 7 
30 0 


(9) Dennis Duke and Matthew Goff, “The Astronomy of the Qumran Fragments 
40208 and 40209,” DSD 21 (2014): 176-210; Eshbal Ratzon, “Astronomy of Qumran: 
Further Considerations,” DSD 23,1 (2016): 88-95. 

(10) Ss2ms = Sunset to moonset; ms2sr = moonset to sunrise; sr2mr = sunrise to 
moonrise; mr2ss = moonrise to sunset; ss2mr = sunset to moonrise; mr2sr = moonrise 
to sunrise; sr2ms = sunrise to moonset; ms2ss = moonset to sunset. Numbers in bold 
are preserved on fragments of 4Q209. The rest are reconstructions. 
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In addition to the temporal aspect of lunar theory, both the Aramaic 
and Ethiopic versions occasionally address spatial aspects, such as the 
positions of the rising and setting of the sun and moon in relation to the 
horizon. (11) The horizontal coordinate system used throughout the AB 
is a gates system: the gates are openings in the firmament that stand on 
the edges of the earth and are used for the passage of astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena from heaven to earth and back. (12) The 
gates system for the sun includes 12 gates: six in the east for rising and 
six in the west for setting. It is unclear whether these gates were of equal 
size or whether the middle ones were larger than those on the edges. 


Figure 1: Solar and Lunar Gates System of the AB 


À 


(11) Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 77-82, demonstrates that while the Aramaic 
scroll discusses both spatial and temporal aspects of lunar theory in conjunction, the 
Ethiopic translation distinguishes between them and addresses each aspect in a separate 
chapter. 

(12) Otto Neugebauer, “Notes on Ethiopic Astronomy,” Or 33 (1964): 49-71; 
idem, Ethiopic Astronomy and Computus (Wien, 1979), 156-61; idem, “The ‘Astro- 
nomical’ Chapters of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch (72 to 82),” in The Book of Enoch or 
1 Enoch, ed. M. Black, SVTP 7 (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 26-386; Lis Brack-Bernsen and 
Herman Hunger, “The Babylonian Zodiac: Speculations on its Invention and Significance,” 
Centaurus 41 (1999): 280-92, n. 4; Mathias Albani, Astronomie und Schépfungsglaube: 
Untersuchungen zum astronomischen Henochbuch, WMANT 68 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1994), 45-48; Uwe Glessmer and Matthias Albani, “An Astronomical 
Measuring Instrument from Qumran,” in The Provo International Conference on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. D.W. Parry and E. Ulrich, STDJ 30 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 407-42; 
Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 184-89; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 292-301; 
Eshbal Ratzon, “The Conception of the Universe in 1 Enoch” (PhD diss., Tel Aviv 
University, 2012), 272-76; eadem, “The Gates for the Sun and Moon in the Astro- 
nomical Book of Enoch [Hebrew],” Tarbiz 82,4 (2014): 497-512; eadem, “The Gates 
Cosmology of the Astronomical Book of Enoch,” DSD 22,1 (2015): 93-111. Helen 
Jacobus, “Greco-Roman Sundials and their Links to a Qumran Calendar (4Q208-4Q209),” 
Mediterranean Archaeology and Archaeometry 14,3 (2014): 67-81; eadem, Zodiac 
Calendars in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Their Reception: Ancient Astronomy and Astrology 
in Early Judaism, US Studies in Judaica 14 (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2014), 268-71. 
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Otto Neugebauer suggests that the concept of these gates was cre- 
ated in order to explain the fact that the sun rises from the northeast in 
summer and from the southeast in winter, rather than rising in the true 
east and setting in the true west. (13) 

Despite the occasional references in the Aramaic scrolls of the AB 
to the passage of the moon through the gates, most scholars claim that 
the scrolls are too fragmentary as to deduce the full gates theory from 
them. (14) The Ethiopic version of the AB refers to the gates of the moon 
in three passages (73:4; 74:5-8; 78:15-79:5): these contain numerous 
problems individually, as well as contradictions when read together. (15) 
Hence, even prior to the publication of the scrolls, Neugebauer brought 
to scholarly attention a later Ethiopic text entitled “The Table of the 
Rising of the Moon for every Month of the Year,” which counts the 
number of days that the moon stays in each gate. (16) The headline of 
this text is nearly identical to the first verse of the Ethiopic Astronomical 
Book. Neugebauer republished the text as a table (Table 2). 

Herman Zotenberg, who catalogued the first manuscript of this text, 
understands it to be a commentary or a later expansion of the Ethiopic 
Astronomical Book. (17) However, Neugebauer and Milik conclude 
that it contains materials originally belonging to the AB that were lost 
in transmission. (18) 


(13) Neugebauer, “Notes on Ethiopic Astronomy,” 49-71. 

(14) Milik, BE, 273; DJD XXXVI, 100-2; Ben Dov, Head of All Years, 78-80; 
Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 293-94; George W. Nickelsburg and James 
VanderKam, / Enoch 2, Hermenia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2012), 442-44. 

(15) For a summary of the current commentaries on these verses, see Nickelsburg 
and VanderKam, / Enoch 2, 431, 440-49, 500-20. 

(16) The text called “The Table of the Rising of the Moon for every Month of the 
Year” was published by Sylvain Grébaut, “Table de Levers de la Lune pour chaque 
Mois de l’Année,” Revue de l’Orient Chrétien 21 (1918-1919): 422-28, and is based 
on an Ethiopic manuscript catalogued as number 64 in the Ethiopic manuscripts in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. Neugebauer’s table is based on several additional 
unpublished manuscripts. See Neugebauer, Ethiopic Astronomy and Computus, 159-61. 

(17) Herman Zotenberg, Manuscrits orientaux. Catalogue des manuscrits éthio- 
piens (Gheez et Amharique) de la Bibliothéque nationale (Paris, 1877), 72. 

(18) Milik, BE, 275, thinks that the material in these Ethiopic manuscripts originally 
belonged to / Enoch. He claims that the Greek translator abbreviated the Synchronistic 
Calendar, but that some of the omitted content was preserved by Jewish Hellenists, then 
transmitted to Christians who translated it and passed it on to Ethiopia. Neugebauer, 
Ethiopic Astronomy and Computus, 159-61, believes that the Ethiopic version of 7 Enoch 
still contained the information that appears in the table which he reconstructed, and that 
this information was lost through the transmission process. For a summary of scholar- 
ship on this issue, see James C. VanderKam, “The Aramaic Astronomical Book and the 
Ethiopic Book of the Luminaries,” in With Wisdom as a Robe: Qumran and Other Jewish 
Studies in Honour of Ida Fröhlich, ed. K.D. Dobos and M. Készeghy (Sheffield, England: 
Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2009), 207-21. 
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Table 2: The Ethiopic Table Published by Neugebauer 


Months 1 


> 


— -NON= -NONN 
N Å- -NNN = -NON 
BB ND ON —= NOON — NN > 
BB D ON = NN JDN = NN BR 
ND © ND == = ND © N — == N 
-KON == = ND 3 NO — ND 
—— ND OO ND — — ND ON NY 
NN ON—= — N ~ N 
ANN NON — NN S&S 
À NO ND = ND 3 ND = YN A 


NON= -NON= — NY 
WH ND © Or O On à UN =N QG à UD PR 


5 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
l 
2 
3 


NUIN — KH N © NN — NY 
— -NON= -NONN 


+ 
+ 


Days 30 29 30 29 30 29 30 29 30 29 30 29 |30 Days 


Based on this table, Eibert Tigchelaar and Florentino Garcia Martinez 
(TG) suggest a precise location of a few fragments of 4Q208 that con- 
tain information both concerning the day in an unknown month and the 
gate through which it passes. They summarize: 


Due to the fragmentary state of the remains of the manuscript and the 
repetitive nature of the formulas, the fragments can be ordered and located 
only tentatively. In a few cases, a precise location of the fragments may 
be possible.... In several other fragments the reference to a particular gate 
on a certain day allows one to reduce the number of possible months. Thus 
it is possible to locate most fragments with specific data in months IM- 
VI. (19) 


TG also offer a table which collects all these identifiable fragments 
and the data contained therein. I added another column to their table, 
showing the gate number, according to the Ethiopic table, assuming 
that their reconstructed date is correct. 


(19) DJD XXXVI, 105. 
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Table 3: TG’s Identification of 4Q208’s Fragments compared to 
the Ethiopic Table (20) 


Fragment Day Month Gate Gate 
(attested in (attested in 
the fragment) | the Ethiopic 
table) 
1 (+20?) [10-11] [M or IV?) 1 2 
3 First half of a 
month 
5 [3-4] 
8 Second half of 
a month 
10a [29/30], 1 
11 First half of a 2? 
month 
14i [7 or 21/22] 
15 Second half of 3 
month 
16 Between 16" 4 
and 25" 
17 First half of 
month (1-2?) 
19421 [9-10] m, M, or TV?) 
20 [10], 11? 2? 
23 24, 25, 27 or 28 
24i [2], 3, [4] IV?) 4 5 
24ii 
25 [1]5 
26 3 or 4 [V?] 
33 6 


As this table demonstrates, TG deduce only two identifications 
of fragments (1 and 241) from the combination of gates and dates. 
However, even in these two instances, the number of gates attested 
in the fragments is not identical to the number of gates through which 
the moon passes according to the Ethiopic table (there is one gate 


(20) DJD XXXVI, 105-6. 
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difference in both cases). (21) Indeed, Drawnel does not accept their 
reconstruction, claiming that the fragments of 40208 contain insuffi- 
cient data to make such assumptions. (22) Drawnel also objects to the 
common opinion that the Ethiopic table was ever included in the AAB. 
He bases his claim on stylistic and literary grounds. (23) In a recent 
paper, Ratzon reconstructs a scheme for the passage of the moon through 
the gates using the data in 4Q209 alone, based on the mathematical tools 
used by its authors. According to this scheme, the moon passes through 
each gate for two days before moving to the next gate. This is a very 
schematic theory and not a good approximation to reality. If correct, 
it means that the authors of this scheme preferred an aesthetic theory 
over an accurate one. (24) In this paper, I will demonstrate that this 
scheme also accords with the data preserved in 4Q208. Using this data 
enables us to achieve an improved reconstruction of 4Q208, joining 
seven of the better-preserved fragments, and positioning 21 of them. 
Unfortunately, the condition of the remaining fragments makes any 
further identification impossible. Table 4 presents the position of the 
moon in the gates for the first year of the triennial cycle, according to 
Ratzon’s reconstruction. 

While 4Q209 includes only sporadic references to the moon’s 
passage through the gates, it seems that references to the gates were 
much more frequent in 4Q208. Thus, of 13 fragments which contain 
enough text to allow some reconstruction, fragments 1, 11, 15, 16, and 
33 preserve the word gate or its number; fragment 24 mentions two 
gates; and fragments 19 and 25 do not preserve a gate, but the inclu- 
sion of a gate is necessary for their reconstruction. Only fragments 5, 
10, 14, and 17 do not include a gate or require it for their reconstruc- 
tion, although most of them bear additional problems. (25) In no cases 


(21) Jacobus, Zodiac Calendars, 305-11, offers another reconstruction of the 
lunar gates system of the AB. She compares the path of the moon through the gates 
in the AB to two additional schemes (one found in 4Q318 and another called the 
Dodekatemoria scheme). However, none of these schemes matches the data of the 
Synchronistic Calendar for all three preserved dates. Jacobus points to the proximity of 
the gates on each of the three dates across all three schemes. However, the proximity 
of the gates is only the outcome of the fact that all three schemes describe the same 
lunar phenomenon. 

(22) Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 71. 

(23) Ibid., 294. 

(24) Eshbal Ratzon, “The First Jewish Astronomers: Lunar Theory and Recon- 
struction of a Dead Sea Scroll,” Science in Context 30,2 (2017): 113-39. 

(25) Frag. 10 deviates from the general scheme. Frag. 14 is even more frag- 
mentary than the others. Frag. 17 includes scribal mistakes. Frag. 5 is the only exam- 
ple of a “normal” fragment that does not include gate references or require them for 
its reconstruction. 
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Table 4: Reconstruction of Lunar Course through Its Gates 


Dates 


01/01/01 
03/01/01 
05/01/01 
07/01/01 
09/01/01 
11/01/01 
13/01/01 
15/01/01 
17/01/01 
19/01/01 
21/01/01 
23/01/01 


25/01/01 
27/01/01 
29/01/01 
02/02/01 
04/02/01 
06/02/01 
08/02/01 
10/02/01 
12/02/01 
14/02/01 
16/02/01 
18/02/01 


20/02/01 
22/02/01 
24/02/01 
26/02/01 
28/02/01 
30/02/01 
02/03/01 
04/03/01 
06/03/01 
08/03/01 
10/03/01 
12/03/01 


14/03/01 
16/03/01 
18/03/01 
20/03/01 


Gates Dates 


22/03/01 
24/03/01 
26/03/01 
28/03/01 
01/04/01 
03/04/01 
05/04/01 
07/04/01 


09/04/01 
11/04/01 
13/04/01 
15/04/01 
17/04/01 
19/04/01 
21/04/01 
23/04/01 
25/04/01 
27/04/01 
29/04/01 
01/05/01 


D D = = 1) WeUDA AUS 


03/05/01 
05/05/01 
07/05/01 
09/05/01 
11/05/01 
13/05/01 
15/05/01 
17/05/01 
19/05/01 
21/05/01 
23/05/01 
25/05/01 


VNR = NW Ur Q Ur & 


27/05/01 
29/05/01 
02/06/01 
04/06/01 
06/06/01 
08/06/01 
10/06/01 
12/06/01 


WU D = = NW Ur AUS 


aoue 


Gates Dates 


14/06/01 
16/06/01 
18/06/01 
20/06/01 


22/06/01 
24/06/01 
26/06/01 
28/06/01 
30/06/01 
02/07/01 
04/07/01 
06/07/01 
08/07/01 
10/07/01 
12/07/01 
14/07/01 


DU D = Nw & UI 


16/07/01 
18/07/01 
20/07/01 
22/07/01 
24/07/01 
26/07/01 
28/07/01 
01/08/01 
03/08/01 
05/08/01 
07/08/01 
09/08/01 


N= = Nw & UIA D Ue 


11/08/01 
13/08/01 
15/08/01 
17/08/01 
19/08/01 
21/08/01 
23/08/01 
25/08/01 
27/08/01 
29/08/01 
01/09/01 
03/09/01 


VN = ND Wwe Ur Ui & 


DUEU D A Ue 


Gates Dates 


05/09/01 
07/09/01 
09/09/01 
11/09/01 
13/09/01 
15/09/01 
17/09/01 
19/09/01 
21/09/01 
23/09/01 
25/09/01 
27/09/01 


v N = — 


29/09/01 
02/10/01 
04/10/01 
06/10/01 
08/10/01 
10/10/01 
12/10/01 
14/10/01 
16/10/01 
18/10/01 
20/10/01 
22/10/01 


N= = Nw SUED DA ui & 


24/10/01 
26/10/01 
28/10/01 
30/10/01 
02/11/01 
04/11/01 
06/11/01 
08/11/01 
10/11/01 
12/11/01 
14/11/01 
16/11/01 


& D) = = NW UDA US 


18/11/01 
20/11/01 
22/11/01 


VNR = Nw SUED D vi & 
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Gates 


VNR = 19 WE Ur Q Q Ur VN = KNW & Ur DA US 


UD = = NW SUDA Uk 


aus 
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were explicit omissions of gates (in the combination 217) Sy, 109) Dy, 
TINI PDI or vow) pp) attested. Therefore, in the present reconstruction, 
inclusion of gates will be used as a default. 


READINGS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Methodological notes 


In order to improve the accuracy of the present reconstruction, I 
created a font based on the handwriting of the author of 4Q208 using 
the Birdfont program. This scroll is written in a semiformal script and, 
consequently, the shape of every letter is highly inconsistent. Therefore, 
the accuracy of the reconstruction, achieved by using a font made of 
the scribe’s handwriting, is limited. It is better, of course, than using a 
modern standard font. (26) 

The process of creating the font required copying fully preserved 
letters from the fragments of 4Q208 and removing their background, 
using GIMP. The letters: $ ,0 ‚V , were not preserved in the fragments. 
Therefore, I necessarily used letters from 4Q28 (4QDeut*). Although 
this scroll is written in a formal script, and is dated to a slightly later 
period, its script is the most similar to 4Q208 that I have been able to 
find (see Appendix). The effect of these four quite rare letters is not 
significant. 

Generally, the present reconstruction is based on the content and 
textual format of 4Q208. However, this paper brings some material 
considerations to support its conclusions. Hartmut Stegemann stand- 
ardized a method which bears his name: based on the assumption that 
scrolls were rolled before they began to deteriorate, several layers 
from the same vertical height will survive which display repeating 
patterns of damage. Several better-preserved scrolls demonstrate these 
patterns very clearly (for example the Temple Scroll, 1QSa etc.). In other 
scrolls, these patterns may help the scholar to reconstruct the order of 


(26) Bruce Zuckerman stresses the importance of choosing letters according to 
their relative location with relation to other letters and from the nearest possible 
proximity (preferably from the same column). See Bruce Zuckerman, “The Dynamics 
of Change in the Computer Imaging of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Ancient Inscrip- 
tions,” Attp://www.usc.edu/dept/LAS/wsrp/information/DynamicsDSS/ 6.6.2017 (Digital 
design by Tara Waugh; Revised and enlarged from the article bearing the same name 
in Rediscovering the Dead Sea Scrolls; An Assessment of Old and New Approaches 
and Methods [ed. Maxine L. Grossman; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010], 69-88). 

An attempt to manually imitate the handwriting of the scribe has previously 
performed by Emile Puech. A digital font is an alternative for those of us who do not 
have the required hand skills. 
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scattered fragments. 4Q208 probably falls into this category. In several 
fragments, small crumbles of the next turn of the scroll are still attached 
to the surface. At times, these crumbles are visible on an earlier image 
of the fragment yet are absent, leaving peeling marks in later images. 
In most cases, only the peeling marks are evident. In those cases, it is 
impossible to know whether the skin was peeled away in antiquity or 
in modern times. Therefore, theoretically, the Stegemann Method should 
be applicable to 40208. However, since no large fragment containing 
three consecutive damage patterns is preserved, the Stegemann Method 
is less reliable, and a greater degree of personal judgement is involved 
when identifying the damage patterns. Hence, I only used the method 
as a support for textual considerations in the process of placing some 
of the fragments. Luckily, after completing the reconstruction, it became 
evident that most of the fragments preserved were from two or three 
horizontal lines, providing additional confirmation for the assump- 
tions of the Stegemann Method in the case of 4Q208 and for the pre- 
sent reconstruction. 


Physical Description 


4Q208 is very poorly preserved in 36 quite small fragments. The 
color of the skin is light brown and the letters are clearly visible. In 
parts of both the recto and the verso the skin is either peeled or rarely 
covered with crumbles of skin from other layers of the scroll. The script 
is semi-formal and highly irregular. Spacing between letters, words, 
and lines is not consistent. TG and Drawnel calculate 15 lines per 
column. According to the current reconstruction, each column contains 
28-29 lines. The preserved fragments cover the end of the sixth month 
to the beginning of the eighth. The seventh month requires approxi- 
mately five columns. Assuming that the scroll contained only 12 months, 
it needed ca. 60 columns. Intercolumnar margins are fully preserved 
on two fragments. On frag. 24, the width of the margin is 14.7 mm, and 
in frag. 14 it is 15.3 mm. The width of a column, together with inter- 
columnar margin, is between 125 and 155 mm. For further information, 
I refer the reader to the thorough physical, paleographical, and ortho- 
graphical discussions by TG and Drawnel. (27) 

Since the two excellent previous editions of 4Q208 offer readings 
and notes on readings, here I will only give notes when my reading 
differs significantly. In my translation, I use the same terminology as 
Drawnel. In what follows, each column of 4Q208 will be represented. 
I will first present an image of the reconstructed column containing 


(27) DJD XXXVI, 104-107; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 71-78. 
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the color image of each fragment with the preserved and reconstructed 
text using a font created from the handwriting of the scribe. Addition- 
ally, I will present my offered reading next to an Infra-Red image of 
the fragment that has been digitally enhanced. I will also include a 
translation and notes on the reading. 


Column i (fragments 10a, 10b, 31) 


Figure 2: Column i 


31 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


10 
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Fragment 10a+10b (Plate 823, fragment 5; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Fragment 10a is the largest preserved fragment, measuring approx- 
imately 60 mm x 90 mm. It contains a left margin, as well as stiches 
between sheets. A small piece of skin from the left sheet remains 
attached. The surface of the fragment is very damaged, making the 
reading difficult. A small fragment (10b) is attached on PAM 43.210 to 
the upper right side of fragment 10a. The join seems to be based on the 
shape of the fragment. TG transcribe it separately based on the distance 
between lines and the reconstructed content. According to Drawnel, 
the interlinear distance appears to be the same on both fragments, but 
he agrees that the content is problematic. I read the fragment differently 
and, therefore, suggest that it should remain joined. 


xwyaw|[ 19 
wawi Joo of 20 
pin wav sp RIM] 21 
Rom D Jo [ 22 
o o vacat [ 23 
way ba Sywaw RaP 24 
RD TP 1902 NSI 25 
ob SD yaw Roma] 26 
Dar xwan o[ 27 
Jo Sin 0000ë[ 28 

19 the sun 

20 Jo cof the sun 

21 Jone half of a seventh and then 

22 Jo[  ]the entire day 

23 Jvacat 00 

24 the seventh [mon]th one half of a seventh 

25 ]??? in the first night 

26 Jin the day one half of a seventh oo 

27 Jo five days 

28 Jto 0000 And it equals 


Notes on Reading 


Line 21—Three letters are visible for the first word. TG read here ñ0f. 
Drawnel reads y1n|. Helen Jacobus reads here ñ1[ñ1. The upper left stroke of 
the first letter includes a right angle, and thus can only be a part of ñ or n. As 
for the second letter, considering the author’s inconsistent handwriting, it is 
difficult to distinguish between 7 and 3. Drawnel reads the third letter as Y based 
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on the PAM images. However, in the new IAA images part of the right stroke of 
an 8 is visible, although a 7 is also possible. While at the end of the month half 
of a seventh should follow the word 7782) rather than preceding it, it is uncertain 
whether these verses should accord with the standard scheme because the entire 
fragment refers to special phenomena, deviating from the usual pattern. 

Line 23—TG consider this line as a vacat. Drawnel identifies several let- 
ters. The skin in this line seems mostly complete and not peeled. It is difficult 
to determine if the two traces of ink were once letters. A vacat at the end of 
the sixth month and the beginning of the seventh seems suitable. 

Line 24—TG read the first word as ÑAÙ[ (six). However, the next word 
is definitely a singular ordinal number, rather than the plural of the cardinal. 
Drawnel reads [xw]7n[. However, no letters are missing between these let- 
ters and the next word. A small trace of ink is visible before the n. The third 
letter is broken, but I read it as K, as do TG. The meaning remains the same 
as Drawnel’s reading. 8°77" in 40210 1 iii 6 probably refers to months: this 
word occurs in later Aramaic several times in reference to months. This line 
demonstrates that the fragment concerns the end of the sixth month and the 
beginning of the seventh. 

Line 27—TG read the second word as Nwaw. I read, together with 
Drawnel, xwan. The traces of the ink are incomprehensible. However, five 
days are mentioned here because every six months of the lunar year are five 
days shorter than six months of the 364-day solar year. This fact is probably 
also stressed in 40209 26 3 and in the Ethiopic version in 1 Enoch 78:15-79:5 
(see discussion below). (28) 

Line 28—The traces of ink are scant and fragmented. o 1 may also be 
ww. (29) 


Fragment 10 deals with the end of the sixth month and the beginning of 
the seventh. This is explicitly mentioned in line 6. The number of sevenths 
matches the ending and beginning of months. The reference to five days in 
line 9 also relates to the end of the first half of the year in the triennial cycle. 
This interpretation goes against TG’s suggestion that most of the surviving 
fragments of 4Q208 belong to months three to six. The sun is mentioned twice 
in lines 1 and 2. This is the only fragment of 4Q208 that refers explicitly to the 
sun. An implicit reference to the sun probably occurs in frag. 24 (see below). 
However, the sun is also found in the “Synchronistic Calendar” in 4Q209 6 9; 
7 ii 2-5; 26 3; 34 2; 35 1. It is not surprising to find references to the sun in 
this context considering that the authors of the AB summarize the differences 
between the solar and lunar calendar after six months. 


Fragment 31 (Plate 814, fragment 17; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


Fragment 31 is a small fragment containing the remains of a left 
margin and stiches. Therefore, it is plausible that it belongs to column ii. 


(28) DJD XXXVI, 114; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 92-93; Jacobus, 
Zodiac Calendars, 286. 
(29) I thank one of the reviewers for this suggestion. 
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A small piece of skin is attached above its stiches from an inner layer. 
On this piece a small hole, probably made by an insect, is visible. Similar 
holes exist also in frags. 14 and 17 and I therefore place it on the same 
height as them (see below). The few ink marks are illegible. Thus, the 
identification does not contribute to the reconstruction of the text. 


Column ii (fragments 2, 24 i, 32, 35) 


Figure 3: Column ii 


aant bn sey sees 4 vine Aa pra atts majani 19 
AA PSV ya IS HE HY) DT AE Sry ya abt re 90) 
SYA) nr eRe pees? aban ay vise AAAS 21 
apn Aa AWRY mae ja aa res Ober 22 
opte jy aht sare Saye bon soy yara aba ap vise 7s 23 

av a AS ma jan mise j4 ways mn vede nya 24 
7 see) VE maw je mt ees lobe rts ayn pay aoe? 25 
ae ahs Sie one amna ayant eee 26 


24 


prie jy wht sare bag inta wyst by soy jiwa jinn 27 


ASN Pal one nr nn wya Yee nya he 


35 
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Fragment 24 (Plate 814, fragment 4; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


Fragment 24 contains two columns. It is a key fragment for the 
current reconstruction. Hence, it is important to discuss both columns 
here. The skin of the fragment around its right column has shrunk, and 
the left part of the fragment, in which the second column is attested, 
is twisted. As a result, the spacing between lines in these columns is 


not the same. 


24 i: 


Papi pyran RYNNY by) 299 PIRN TA aw 73 pon RYD TINI 

Sw aba) tn aw 17 NAWI NP NPD] KWAWI RNID PIV 17 N ow 
wy NIN) Ppa Sw Xwaw DID ÈD In waw AA na 
Ron NOPY TINI 2p awan PIY 17 Now NWI vbw RIAD) 
da xw[on paw 27 Rd SRY Yp) dyn soy PIRN bD) In yaw 712 
pan yiv mm aw ron raw m gama pl KUU nan 
DOY PINA NwWALT PAW 17 RAD RWI VYW IN NIN ppl NIW 
pay mal YIN NDS SUR NIW) NIN NVI Nwaw 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


18 And it shines during night two in it for one seventh. And 
then it sets and enters through the four]th[ gate.] And it is dark 

19 during the rest of the night for six sevenths. And the sun rises. And 
it stays during this day for one and a] half [seventh.] And [light] 


corresponds 


20 in it to one and a half sevenths. And then the sun and moon rise 


from] the fourth ga[te]. 
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21 And the moon rules over the rest of this night for five and a half 
sevenths. And it shines during nig]ht three 

22 one and a half sevenths. And then it sets and enters. And it is dark 
during the rest of the night for fi]ve and a half [sevenths.] 

23 And the sun rises. And it stays during this day for two sevenths. 
And light corresponds in it to] two [se]venths. 

24 And the moon rises from gate four. And it rules over the rest of 
this day for flive [sevenths] Then [the sun] enters 

25 the fourth gate. And the moon shines during night four] in it 
[for two] sevenths. 


24 ii: 
[Ron Sy) 399 pox sdb) 19208 Pay 72 nywa Alda] 18 
[pray 37 Roma ap ber pon Puma 37 nb sx Joni xD 19 
[vbw pa PINT nwan PAL mA 12 NU wajh 20 


18 [during nigh]t[ nine in it four and a half sevenths. And then it sets 
and enters 

19 the first [gate.] And it is dark [during the rest of this night for two 
and a half sevenths. And it stays during this day for] 

20 flive sevenths. And light corresponds in it to five sevenths. And 
then it rises and rules] 


The usual scheme for reconstructing the lines of 24 i results in an 
unequal number of letters. However, because the ends of the lines are 
preserved, it is clear that they end at approximately the same vertical 
point. The addition of vacats at the beginning of each day does not 
suffice to complete all the lines. This must indicate that several other 
words unrelated to the scheme should also be reconstructed. Indeed 
24 i 24 deviates from the scheme and mentions a feminine verb (n>y), 
which must refer to the sun. Therefore, the assumption of additional 
text relating to the sun is necessary and reasonable. The exact word- 
ing of these references cannot be ascertained. The reconstruction pre- 
sented herein is merely for the purpose of illustration. 

Only two dots of ink are preserved from the first letter of 24 i 18. TG 
read it as X, and reconstruct $P% Nÿn. A reference to a gate is neces- 
sary to fill in the line with sufficient text. Drawnel rejects their reading, 
identifying the ink marks as >, and reconstructing the short scheme 2751 
ap S[y1. Contrary to his claim, however, the lower ink dot is more to the 
left than the higher one. Hence, the traces fit N better than >. (30) 


(30) DJD XXXVI, 124; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 218. 
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The third day of a certain month is mentioned in line 21. Hence, 
frag. 24 mentions days two to four. During the third night the moon is 
dark for five and a half sevenths, and during the following day its light 
corresponds to two sevenths. These data fit the pattern of a hollow 
month. In addition, during the second day the moon rises from the 
fourth gate. Based on the Ethiopic table, TG identify this month as the 
fifth month, requiring a variation of one day. (31) Ratzon’s reconstruc- 
tion of the moon’s passage through the gates requires that the moon 
passes through the fourth gate during the second day of either the first 
or the seventh months. However, at the beginning of the first month the 
moon moves northward on the horizon and the next few gates will have 
higher numbers, while at the beginning of the seventh month the moon 
progresses southward and during the next twelve days rises through a 
gate with a lower number, as attested in column ii (see below). There- 
fore, the seventh month is attested in frag. 24. 

This conclusion is further supported by material considerations. 
Superimposing the borders and cracks of frag. 24 on frag. 10, which 
explicitly mentions the beginning of the seventh month, demonstrates 
several correspondences, circled in red (Figure 4), suggesting that they 
come from two consecutive columns. 

Following their reconstruction and the data in the Ethiopic table, 
TG need to identify the reference to the first gate in 24 11 19 as referring 
to the sixth day of the fifth month. Thus they conclude that the columns 
were relatively short. Continuing TG’s line of argument, Drawnel com- 
putes 15 lines in the column attested by 24 i. (32) According to the 
present reconstruction, 24 ii 19 may attest days eight to eleven of the 
seventh month. The complete reconstruction of column iii (see below) 
requires an identification of the ninth day in that line. Consequently, we 
can conclude that the columns were much higher than previously 
assumed, holding ca. 30 lines. 

The reference to the sun on the third day of the seventh month is 
surprising. References to the sun were preserved in 4Q209 on two 
occasions that may relate to the synchronization of the ideal lunar 
year of 354 days with the ideal solar year of 364 days. The third day 
of the seventh lunar month does not occur on any important day in the 
solar calendar. However, this day is significant for a synchronization 
between lunar months and the ideal 360-day year, containing 12 30-day 
months, which is known from Mesopotamian astronomical texts and 
from Qumran. The end of the first half of the 360-day year, the last 
day of the sixth ideal month, corresponds with the third day of the 
seventh lunar month. If the current reconstruction is correct, it bears 


(31) DJD XXXVI, 125. 
(32) DJD XXXVI, 125; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 120. 
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Figure 4: Material Resemblance between Fragments 10 and 24 


Fragment 24 


Fragment 10 


grave implications for the evolution of the AB and its calendar. This 
point will be discussed extensively below. 


Fragment 35 (Plate 814, Fragment 13; PAM 43.211) 


The fragment contains bottom and right margins in addition to 
the remains of stitches to the right. It is light brown in color, growing 
darker on its left edges. These facts make its placement on column ii 
probable. The traces of the ink, however, are very vague and the read- 
ing is highly uncertain. 
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NYINA PDI NIW ÐNI NINA KIAINA NUL npaN nwjan 28 
ni 73 wi 305) an MAD 17 RDA p x]onw 90X2 17 29 
Bottom margin 


27 Five |se[venths. And then the sun rises from the third gate. And it 
stays 

28 during (this) day for [two and a half] seven[t]hs. [And its light 
corresponds to two and a half sevenths. 


Notes on Reading 


Line 1—Two dots of ink are visible, although it is impossible to iden- 
tify the letters. Their reading is based on the reconstructed scheme. 

Line 2—The ink traces of line 2 are slightly more legible, but still 
highly corrupted. TG only read here ]Joook2000, (33) I see only two letters 
preceding it. Drawnel reads here vypit ooo yaw 3p, claiming that the 
reading of the first word is certain. I see no certainty in the reading of this 
line. Additionally, the common vocabulary of 4Q208 does not suggest this as 
a good reading and reconstruction of this line. Emile Puech suggests to read 
here Rw]nw nby “naa 17. His suggestion fits both the ink remains and the 
context, however, I suggest a slight change. 5nK3 17 is indeed quite clear. The 
diagonal stroke of the next letter can be either Y or w. The rest of the letters 
are unclear. Xwaw nby NNI lacks the relative pronoun "1/7? (it should have 
been WAW nby vy anna). Therefore, I suggest the reading X]WAW 2783 17. 
This supports the placement of frg. 35 at the end of col. ii. According to the 
current reconstruction, the text here refers to the correspondence of the rising 
place on the horizon of the sun and moon. This occurs on the fourth day of 
the seventh month (see below). 


(33) DJD XXXVI, 130. 
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Fragment 2 (Plate 823, Fragment 4; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Frag. 2 is a small fragment containing upper and right margins. In 
the photographs, a small crack on the right of the fragment looks like the 
remains of stitches, although inspection of the actual fragment at the IAA 
lab rules out this observation. However, the crack may have been caused 
by stiches that are no longer present. Drawnel identifies a dot of ink as an 
additional first line, yet it seems more likely to be a dot than the remains 
of writing. In addition, he recognizes the crack on the right as letters. 


Upper margin 


ax] sop 1 


1 one half. And then 


The reference to half a seventh without a conjunction may accord 
With the beginnings of months. Since it is obvious that column ii included 
text that deviates from the usual scheme, it is difficult to reconstruct the 
rest of this line any further. 
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Column iii (fragments 1, 4, 19, 22, 24 ii) 


Figure 5: Column iii 
4 


ue, . res tobe waji aban ying jivise 


rest bar yina ys As Ave bibi oye aba nyse 
Sree jy wht sae byar windy wysg byt soy 
AAS As wet Andy Jivaye VI ng aba Ayas 
sees Dyo vinthy wysg ya pwa Anda visye 
rise As xaje bits siy Ayssy Jrvtse 34 way 
ya aht Sore bya yy wysg ba shy yiwa andy 
As wer aba Anta pazia ja wyga na Avas ii 
tober wya vya #3) randama yae AAS 
As Ayaw hts oir aba Agha Mist jy wagi eS 
sere Saye pin ayant byt any fees gatas Anta jose 
mya Prat inay ya ant ma Aba AAA yaw ya abat 
Ov wya vo pas js Ayo ii AAA) AS 
Pris As Ayan bibs sya Anta jsw jy wag eS 
ya rt Gare bya array ayant by soy ywy Ay Sse 
As wer aban Ayas is 34 his na Andy jrs 
ANY VIINI Yay ywa ada AVS irist ASIA) 
sijar aba ysa jrs 34 4441 Or eS otyr 


arant ban soy ya a Avay yisi As Are Ats 


Jia j4 ys na aba ymn aw jy abat 


tobe) yay yra ARH aw AAA) AS vy 


Pia AS Roe bts nyan yina jinai yy 
sere San wya wynn? byt gs sa ; 
Yeay vae ja Ays nar jan 
Yas est aba rey Srv nw 
nat j4 HH re be 


Ts wy ny 


ayant Lys say yiwa at 


abar yy vise ja aba 


© ON AN À À D m 


— © 


22 


19 
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Fragment 24 ii, as discussed above, determines the content of 


column iii. According to the above reconstruction, column iii describes 
days four to eleven. 


Fragment 19 (Plate 814, fragment 1; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


This fragment contains a right margin. Traces of three letters are 


visible at the beginning of the first line in the old PAM images. How- 
ever, they have been broken and their crumbles are now attached to 
the bottom of the fragment. 


20 


2 


— 


22 


23 
24 


25 


pow) pa PID awan Pua AA 12 wil siah, 20 
Dyw ma mwy Koba pron Paw Jit na nY 21 
SRY hapi N°2 TP xyvan? vai any Joan swan 22 

Rwan Paw JT ama M PAN Jpywaw mmo 23 

PDI PINT 325) Kwani mud ajm 7a nw ap) 24 
yay 17 Raw ND vbw NT? NYANJA 25 


five [sevenths]. And [light] corresponds [in it to five seventh. And 
then it rises and rules] 

over the rest of this day [for two sevenths. And it shines during 
night ten in it for] 

five [sevenths.] And then [it sets and enters the first gate. And it 
is dark during the rest of] 

this night for [two] sevenths. [And it stays during this day for five] 
and a half [sevenths.] And li[ght] corresponds in it [to five and a 
half sevenths. And then it rises] 

from[ the first gate. And it rules over the rest of this day for one 
and a half sevenths. 


The current reading is nearly identical to the previous readings by 


TG and Drawnel. The only difference is in the first letter of line 25, 
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which is highly illegible, and its reading is based on the reconstructed 
text. According to the preserved numbers, Drawnel suggests that this 
fragment describes days nine to eleven of his pattern I or days 10-12 
of his pattern II. Ratzon’s reconstructed scheme allows only the former 
identification. The length of line 22 requires the specification of a gate 
number. This leads TG to exclude months one, five, six, seven, eleven, 
and twelve. According to the current reconstruction of 4Q208, this 
fragment actually belongs to the seventh month and, therefore, the gate 
mentioned should be the first gate. The ninth day is also attested in 
frag. 24 ii, and the upper right borders of frag. 19 fit neatly with the 
lower left borders of frag. 24. 

TG propose a distant join of frag. 21 to frag. 19. This join is based 
only on content. Drawnel demonstrates that the reconstruction of 
frag. 21 permits its location in several additional positions. (34) In fact, 
the spacing of the last two lines of frag. 21 is too wide compared to the 
spacing between lines 22 and 23 of frag. 19. Therefore, it is not included 
in the reconstruction of column iii. 


Fragment 1 (Plate 823, frg. 2; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Fragment 1 is comprised of three separate fragments, the bottom 
two of which are seen separately on PAM 41.399. They are already 
joined on PAM 43.210. These joins seem very secure based on their 
shape and color, in addition to words that are divided between the 
two fragments. TG identify right and bottom margins. Drawnel reads 
an additional fifth line. (35) However, the new improved images 
taken by the IAA clearly demonstrate that dark spots on the margins 
are not ink. 


yaw 17 Now NY vow JR[nTp syna 26 
nawy tn Soba pie iba tn 27 

xyond Sy) 399 pont asd) ND pyrawl[ 28 
dart aw 17 xe Jaw Sai warp 29 
Bottom margin 


26 from the fir]st[ gate. And it rules over the rest of this day 
27 one and Ja half [sevenths.] And it shines during[night eleven in it 


(34) DJD XXXVI, 121; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 113-15. 
(35) DJD XXXVI, 107-8; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 78-80. 
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28 for five and a hal[f] sevenths.[ And then it sets and enters the 
29 first [gate]. And it is dark during the rest[ of this night for one and 
a half sevenths 


The skin in line 26 is defective. Although signs of ink are visible, 
no letter can be recognized. The reading is based on the reconstruction. 
Line 27 is slightly shorter than lines 28 and 29. This is not the only 
case of uneven lines in this scroll. A number before the word ini 
in line 27 belongs to the scheme for the beginning of the month. The 
reference to half a seventh at the end of a day, followed by the com- 
ing of the next night, fits with the scheme of a hollow month. Line 28 
mentions five and a half sevenths at the beginning of a night. TG 
and Drawnel correctly identify the days mentioned in this fragment 
as days ten and eleven. The moon passes through the first gate on 
night eleven. As TG admit, “In none of the months of the Ethiopic 
table of lunar rising does the moon set on the morning of the eleventh 
day in the first gate.” They identify this month as the third or fourth 
because in those months the moon enters the first gate on the twelfth 
day. According to Ratzon’s scheme, this is possible on the seventh 
and eleventh months of the first year of the triennial cycle, the eighth 
and twelfth months of the second year, the ninth month of the third 
year, and the intercalated thirteenth month of the same year. The first 
option joins frag. 1 to frag. 19, which refers to days nine to eleven of 
the seventh month. 


Fragment 22 (Plate 814, Fragment 6; PAM 41.399, 43. 211) 


A small, light brown fragment which is slightly peeled on its left 
side. Traces of two more letters are visible on the oldest PAM image 
(41.399). They are now broken. 


pow RIN RYNNY pos in abai Anon pyaw an 9 
ma nyaw ND Sun bo and]A raw 17 Nom NW 10 
RD bap min Ron > dyn soy JR apr nbn Po 11 


9 it light th]ree and a hal[f sevenths. And then it rises from the 
second gate. And it rules 

10 over the rest of this day for ]th[ree and a half ]sevenths.[ And it 
shines during the seventh night in it 

11 for three and a half sevenths. JAnd then! it sets and enters the 
second gate. And it is dark during the rest 
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Notes on Reading 


Line 9—TG read the first word as Ko. Drawnel reads N[v]29[x. (36) 
Ordinal numbers usually conclude with a ñ in 4Q208. The right edge of 
the ñ is detached from its place and thus appears to be two different letters. 
The rightmost stroke appears very much like the end of a n, similar to the n 
of the next line. 


I read lines 10-11 in the same manner as TG and Drawnel. Based 
on the length of the lines, both editions identify this fragment as belonging 
to the waning phases of the moon. The reconstruction offered here demon- 
strates that it is also possible to relate this fragment to the waxing phases. 
Drawing on the preset reading, placing frag. 22 in column iii is possible. The 
fact that its height is approximately the same as frags. 14 and 25 reinforces 
this identification. 


Fragment 4 (Plate 823, Fragment 3; PAM 43.210) 


A very small fragment containing an upper margin. In the old 
PAM plate its margin was larger, but it was cut off for the radiocarbon 
examination. 


Top margin 


pT xf 1 


1 this [da]y 


This fragment can be placed in the first line of nearly every col- 
umn. Here, I put it at the head of column iii, for example. 


(36) DJD XXXVI, 122-23; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 115-16. 
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Column iv (fragment 9, 11, 16, 25) 
Figure 6: Column iv 


AN) JS IA) AS Ht waje jrs jy Ayi na 
nj nasi nae ober ayyy yond a ywa 
> As sey van hdg waza y 


sere Ssn wyja avons by 


11 i 
Ma Wet aba wne iia ja 
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SH Vise ja Hs ny 
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Fragment 11 (Plate 823, fragment 11; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Fragment 11 is a small fragment. The skin is peeled away from 
its right side, and some of it is covered with white residue. 


DJY PRO snw raw 19 US vin Nb INT TN 3 
xan. [pr yaw ni 37 No RY bai xpin NYIN by 4 


DJA au yaw A 712 MU) bo ni yaw 17 5 


3 one seventh. And it shines during the twelfth day in it six sevenths.] 
And then it s[ets 

4 and enters the second gate. And it is dark for the rest of this night 
for one seventh. And it s]tays during [this] daly 

5 for six and a half sevenths. And its light corresponds to ]six and a 
ha[lf sevenths. 


Notes on Reading 


Line 3—Both TG and Drawnel read vb]u nnii[n. They are uncertain 
of their reconstruction due to the feminine form of the ordinal number. (37) 
The right stroke descends diagonally to the left and cannot be recognized as 1. 
At first impression I thought that the scribe wrote a n, and then changed it to 
a W. If this is correct, then the number indicates the parts of the moon’s light. 
However, Emile Puech offers to read here #niw with the left stroke of the w 
attached to the 1. This seems like an ideal solution. The spelling Kn1% instead 
of nnw for the word “six” appears also in frgs. 33 and 17, and is in fact the 
only one document in 4Q208. (38) 

According to the current reading, fragment 11 describes day 12 of a hol- 
low month or day 13 of a full month. It fits neatly to column iv, which describes 
the middle of the seventh month. 


Fragment 9 (Plate 823, fragment 9; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


A small and fragmented piece. Its right side is peeled away, and the 
left side is covered in a white residue. The placement of this fragment 
in column iv is not without a problem, but still possible. 


(37) DJD XXXVI, 115; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 95-96. 

(38) For similar phonological variances in Biblical Aramaic see Elisha Qimron, 
Biblical Aramaic, BEL 10 (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 2002), 28; and in Egyptian 
Aramaic see Takamitsu Muraoka and Bezalel Porten, A Grammar of Egyptian Aramaic 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998), 13. I thank Elisha Qimron for his consultation on this matter. 
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299 Pnv rypawl 73 awy con N° sini tn 3 
Roma Apr saw Jin 17 RO Sn bapi xpin kuanza 4 
2355) Nw ryw mala 73 wi pi niv paw 17 5 


3 one seventh. And it shines during night twelve in it for six ]seve[nths. 
And then it sets 

4 and enters the second gate. And it is dark for the rest of ]this [ni]ght 
for one [seventh. And it stays in this day 

5 for six and a half sevenths. And ligh]t[ corresponds in it to six and 
a half sevenths. 


Notes on Reading 


Line 3—the 3 seems to be the first letter of a word. The reading ]ñ2[ does 
not leave enough space to place frg. 9 in column iv. However, the skin is so 
damaged that it is impossible to determine this with any certainty. Thus, this 
reconstruction is still possible. 

Line 4—As TG correctly note, 40209 usually uses 37 yaw rather than 
yaw TA. 

Line 5—Although the traces of ink fit a 3 better, the place of these traces 
is easier to reconcile with the ñ of Nn. 


TG, Drawnel, and I offer three different reconstructions. None of them 
is without problems. (39) The word 77m in line 2 indicates that this fragment 
attests a day around the new or full moon. Some of the material characters of 
this fragment are similar to those of fragment 11, as is the spacing between 
lines. These indications make it more plausible to identify frag. 9 as depicting 
the 12" day of the seventh month. 


Fragment 25 (Plate 814, Frag. 7; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


Fragment 25 contains a left margin and two vertical, nearly parallel 
creases. 


(39) DJD XXXVI, 112-13; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 90-91. 
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[PRO Row TNA WD moa pen mo mS a un] 9 
nxwan [ba mot mob b> qwy nyasa moba 10 
Dinan walw sop WAI PSD waw op 702 AA wy 11 
“pap xniw pray 17 No ND TINI pp 12 
Jim) Ssi 2051 59 295 Pindi maw sop 17 Nao. 13 


9 [And all its light corresponds to all of it. And its wheel rises 
entirely full opposite the sun. And it shines] 

10 during night fourteen for the entire night. And during nigh]t fif- 

11 teen in it, it is hidden for half a seventh. And it is subtracted from 
its light half a sJeventh. And then 

12 it rises and shines during the rest of this night for six and a hal]f[ 
sevenths.] And it stays 

13 during this day for half a seventh. And then it sets and enters. And 
it is hidden during the re]st[ of this daly 


I accept TG and Drawnel’s reading here. The spelling of the word 
nxwian is strange. It cannot be taken to refer to a gate number because 
it is indefinite, and it prevents a sound reconstruction of the lines. (40) 
Hence frag. 25 specifies day 15 of a hollow month. The reconstruction 
of lines 9-10 is partly based on 4Q209 6 9, which describes the empty 
wheel of the moon at the end of the month. In order to fit the recon- 
structed text to the layout preserved on the fragment, it was necessary 
to assume a low density of the letters in line 12 or large spaces between 
words. Adding a gate number makes this line too long. The problem of 
the line length exists regardless of the fragment’s exact position in the 
reconstructed scroll. Except for this problem, the fragment fits well into 
column iv, describing the middle of the seventh month. 


(40) DJD XXXVI, 126; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 122-23. 
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Fragment 16 (Plate 823, fragment 16; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Fragment 16 is a thin fragment with approximately one word 
preserved from each line. The skin at the bottom of the fragment is 
darker than the rest. Small illegible ink marks on the upper and bot- 
tom parts of the fragment exclude the possibility that it includes mar- 
gins. Spacing between lines is relatively large and irregular. 


2591 Sn aw nop nawy nyaju! son 18 
Dana Jo on waw) mpa aa sa 19 

pray 17 RD oxw Yani Njaa &[ysn pai 20 

an wav 17 Roma MP} sp nwan 21 

DIW 17 No ND 7051 by toy] misafi apr 22 

yon ryw mop 12 wy man Sbai dp mwan 23 
WNT NIN POI PINT IM PAU ANA] sa 24 


18 And during night ]se[venteen in it, it is hidden for one and a half 
sevenths. 

19 And it is subtracted from Jits l[ight one and a half seventh. And then 

20 it rises from the foJurth g[ate. And it shines during the rest of this 
night for 

21 five Jand a half[ sevenths.] And[ it stays during this day for one 

22 and a half sevenths. And] then | it sets and enters. And it is hidden 
for the rest of this day for 

23 five] and a half [sevenths.] And[ during night eighteen in it, it is 
hidden for two sevenths. 

24 And it is subtracted] from! its light two sevenths. And then it rises 
from the fifth gate. 


Notes on Reading 


Line 18—The preserved dot of ink can be anything. The current reading 
is based on the reconstruction. 

Line 24—TG read only six lines. I see like Drawnel dim traces of ink at 
the bottom of the fragment. They cannot be identified, and here too the read- 
ing is based on the reconstruction. 


According to the current reconstruction, lines 19 and 21 are shorter than 
the rest of the lines, which is not uncommon in 4Q208. A dot appears above 
the à in line 21: this may be either accidental or a correction. TG and Drawnel 
prefer to see it as a correction because, according to their reconstruction, the 
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number of sevenths during the night and day of the same nychthemeron 
in the waning part of the month should be one half apart. (41) According 
to Ratzon’s reconstruction, there is no need for correction. Frag. 16 refers to 
the second half of a hollow month. Assuming that this fragment belongs to 
the seventh month, as most of the identified fragments do, the reference to the 
fourth gate means that this is either the 17" or the 27" day of the seventh month. 
However, the conjunction before the word “half” (325) in line 21 prevents us 
from identifying it with day 27 because the number of sevenths during the 
second half of the 27" night is one half a seventh. The reconstruction offered 
here demonstrates an attempt to fit it with some effort into the 17" day. If the 
dot above the 3 is indeed a correction, then the fragment may refer to a full 
month, which may be either the sixth or the eighth. The combination of the 
fourth gate with the number of sevenths makes the date either the 23" of the 
sixth month or the 21" of the eighth month. 


(41) DJD XXXVI, 118-19; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 104-5. 
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Column v (fragment 14, 23, 27) 


Figure 7: Column v 
Jan Jia JA te HET AD Jr jy tht Sere aa 
abat Away joint 34 AT Oe Agg bar Soy jrs 
PAS AAA) ots? aby pian Stew Agy AS Oey nyen 
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Fragment 14 (Plate 823, fragment 14; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


14 i: 


dS) Sna; Pd ana un sop) xnbn pyeaw nop ma 1 
“PIL 225) non PIW 17 RD SR TINI DD] PINT 2 


1 in it, it is dark for three and a half sevenths. And it subtracts from 
its light th]ree and a half [sevenths. ] 

2 And then it rises and shines during the rest of this night for three 
and a half sevenths.] And it stays 


14 ii: 
No] 1 
Iñio 2 

a]xw it 3 

Jol 4 

1 a dfay 

2 Jlight[ 

3 This. The res[t 

4? 


Notes on reading 


Line 1—TG read here mja”. Drawnel reads 255131. (42) Another 
option is 32151. 

Line 2—The 15 are comparatively clear. 973 is a frequent word in the 
scroll, and is thus a good candidate for the reading of this line. The first letter is 
not clear enough, perhaps 2 or ¥, but neither is very typical. Drawnel’s reading 
aSa YA spay requires a lot of explanations. 

Line 3—TG and Drawnel read here ry"|Sw 17. (43) However, the last 
letter is not a 3. 


(42) DJD XXXVI, 117; Drawnel, Aramaic Book of Enoch, 100. 
(43) DJD XXXVI, 117; Drawnel, Aramaic Book of Enoch, 100. 
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Three and a half sevenths may refer to the seventh day of either a hollow 
or a full month, or to the 21* of a hollow month, or to the 22" of a full month. 
Column ii is of little help due to its fragmentary nature. Drawnel identifies 
column i with the seventh day and column ii with the 17". However, the text 
of one column cannot cover ten days (Drawnel’s columns are even shorter than 
those of the present reconstruction), but rather approximately seven days. 
Therefore, column ii should refer to days 14, 28, or 29. Day 14 is the full 
moon, and days 28 and 29 are the days in which the moon is entirely invisible. 
Therefore, the text describing these days deviates from the usual scheme. It 
may explain the peculiar readings of column ii. 


Fragment 23 (Plate 814, Fragment 5; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


Fragment 23 is darker than the average with a large hole in the 
middle. It is comprised of two parts. It seems that the bottom part is 
folded and should be rotated. If this is the case, then it contains a bot- 
tom margin. TG suggest joining a small fragment (27) with the end of 
the word x"'>5 at the close of line 28. This is possible, although it is one 
of many possibilities. 


ryw mo 12 ww sòn moda ron pyraw 17 26 
von bo awan py}aw> mapa in psa soar nwan 27 


2251 77 yaw 17 ped SR PN) wen gynna pps 28 


non dyn 299 PINT yp) nwan Pw 17 KA YI 29 


26 this (day) for two sevenths. And in night ]twe[nty fi]vel in it, iti 
s covered for 

27 five and a half sevenths. And it is subtracted from its IJight to 
[five and a half ]sev[enths. And then 

28 it rises from the fifth gate. And] it shines during the rest of [this] 
ni[ght] for one and a half sevenths. 

29 And it stays during this day for five] and[ a half sevenths. And 
then it sets and enters. And it is dark 


The stroke is banded in line 4. Therefore, TG and Drawnel read 


it as 1. (44) However, it seems that the entire bottom piece is folded. 
If straightened, it can be read as }, if not it can also be 5 (suggested 


(44) DJD XXXVI, 123; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 116-17. 
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by Emile Puech). The remains of the first word of line 1 can set the 
date mentioned in this fragment as the 24%, 25, 27, or 28%. If it 
belongs to the seventh month then the 28" should be ruled out, because 
it does not fit the normal scheme. If the fragment indeed contains a 
bottom margin, the present reconstruction demands that frag. 23 attests 
the 25" of the seventh month. A comparison of the damage patterns of 
frags. 23 and 1 supports its position at the bottom margin (Figure 8). 


Figure 8: Material Resemblance between Fragments 1 and 23 
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Column vi (fragments 14, 17) 


Figure 9: Column vi, option a 


gy AS Shey nye hat aba 49 vise ja way re 
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Fragment 17 (Plate 823, fragment 17; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


Fragment 17 is slightly darker than average, with a whitish sub- 
stance partly covering it. The skin is peeled off in the top right areas. The 
fragment contains a left margin. The skin below the last line is slightly 
peeled, making it difficult to determine whether or not a bottom margin 
also exists. Even if no ink was initially present, the height of the skin 
left below line 25 is not much greater than the interlinear space between 
lines 23-24. The current reconstruction suggests four more lines below 
the last preserved line of frag. 17. There is a hole above line 23. 


Rnb [Praw 9 nb ax api dyn ay nm xniw 20 
yay TA AI UN TN Paw 17 ROMA MP 21 

i5 RAT SNA vbw amin NYINI PDI IRAN TN 22 
Jaw ma nal anban nb sx Rniw ryaw 23 


Tew Saph NT xyand Din aay DIN 391 tn 24 


IT NAL. MP) pt nwan PW 17 nr 25 


20 six sevenths. And then it sets and enters. And it is dark during the 
rest of this night for six ]sevenths. 

21 And it stays during this night for one seventh. And its light cor- 
responds to one |seventh 

22 And then it rises from the second gate. And it rules over the rest 
of Jthis [dJay 

23 for six and a half seventh. And during the third night] in 
it in it [one and a half] seventh 

24 And then it sets and enters to the first gate. And Jit is dark for the rest 

25 of this night for five and a half sevenths. And it stays during Jthis 
[ni]ght 


Notes on Reading 


Line 20—TG read here co]iw, while Drawnel reads 3}*9*4w. Emile Puech 
has proposed to read Xniw here, which is the best fit to the traces of ink, and 
may be an orthographical variation for the word mnw (see frg. 11 above and 
frg. 33 below). The bottom stroke of the n seems long because of the break in 
the skin. Further, the length of the lines will be uneven, a very common charac- 
teristic in this scroll. 

In all other instances, I accept TG and Drawnel’s similar readings. 
Drawnel is also correct that the scribe accidently repeated the word ñ3 in 
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line 24. (45) The scheme fits the waxing phases of the moon, and the mention of 
a seventh in the singular in lines 22 and 24 fits days two to three of a full month 
or days one to two of a hollow month. The second day of the seventh month 
is already attested, making it most plausible to place frag. 17 in column vi at the 
beginning of the eighth month. Leaving approximately ten lines for the end 
of the seventh and beginning of the eighth months enables us to place this 
fragment in lines 21-26 near the bottom of the column. This position is sup- 
ported by the similarity of the left borders in frags. 17 and 24, if placed on 
the same horizontal line (Figure 10). 

Another possibility is that the author of this scroll dedicated a long 
non-schematic section to the transition between the seventh and the eighth 
months, similar in length to that between the sixth and seventh months. 
In that case, frag. 17 should be placed in column vii above fragment 5, 
which deals with the next couple of days. The width of the lines of both 
frags. 5 and 17 is the same. This option allows us to place the worm hole 
in frag. 17 in the same horizontal line as the identical worm hole found 
on frag. 14. Accordingly, frag. 26 can be incorporated between them, as 
will be demonstrated below. 


Figure 10: Material Resemblance between Fragments 17 and 24 


(45) DJD XXXVI, 119-20; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 106-7. 
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Column vii (fragments 5, 17, 26) 


Figure 11: Column vii, Option b 


JAN INI 
On shy past view aba As gay anis ajari 
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Fragment 5 (Plate 823, fragment 8) 
PDW TNA AI win Po 17 RDS Sp 17 
DIW 37 Now NRVI Dour JPSM PIRI mani 18 
pon ray ma wan bJa uk Kwai 19 
[psa 39 no oxw Dan bui S aTi aSa 20 


aa wi py pon pws 17 JDD [1 Jo nyasa 21 


17 JAnd it stays during [that | da[y for two sevenths. And light cor- 
responds to 

18 two [sevenths.] And t[hen it rlises[ and rules over the rest of this 
day for 

19 flive[ sevenths.] And it shines du[ring night five in it for two 

20 and a hafl[f sevenths. And then it ]set[s and enters. And it is dark 

during the rest of this night 

four and a half sevenths. And it sta]ys during this daly two and a 

half sevenths. And (light) corresponds in it 


2 


= 


TG and Drawnel do not read the word 3]%[) in line 4. However, in 
the new IAA images the vertical stroke of the > is clearly visible between 
the lines. As Emile Puech suggests, it may be an interlinear writing. 
This reading is impossible according to Drawnel’s scheme for lunar 
visibility, thus further supporting Ratzon’s scheme. (46) Based on their 
reading, TG and Drawnel understand this fragment as referring to the 
third and fourth days of an unknown month. (47) However, according 
to the current reading and above scheme, the moon is visible for five 
sevenths during the day and then for two and a half sevenths during the 
next night on the fourth and fifth days of a full month. Since many frag- 
ments in the scroll attest month seven, it is reasonable to assume that 
frag. 5 belongs to month six or eight. Month eight would be closer to the 
other fragments. 


(46) See above notes 8 and 9. 
(47) DJD XXXVI, 109-10; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 84-86. 
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Fragment 26 (Plate 814, Fragment 11; PAM 41.399, 43.211) 


juni pawl rt no sw Dan dyn oy naa 16 


ryw mja 12 shu ron MY°20 17 Nam. Pp) 17 


16 And then it sets and enters. And it is dark during t he rest of this 
night for ]fiv{e] sevenths. 

17 And it stays during this day for two sevenths. And its ]lig[ht cor- 
respond]ds[ in it for 


TG propose joining frag. 26 below frag. 24. This is possible, but 
it is difficult to adjust the number of letters in those lines to the width 


of column ii. Frag. 26 fits neatly into the second option for the recon- 
struction of column vii. 


OTHER COLUMNS OR DOUBTFUL IDENTIFICATIONS 


Fragment 3 (Plate 823, fragment 1; PAM 43.210) 


A small fragment which includes a bottom margin. The right 
side of the fragment is darker and has shrunk. The left side is peeled 
away. À hole in the middle of the fragment looks like a worm hole 
but is larger than the holes in frags. 14 and 17. TG and Drawnel read 
a few letters in a third line. However, the new IAA images clearly 
indicate that the dark spots visible on the PAM image are merely a 
shadow. 


PDI PIND Jodi NNW Pua AAT. wrap) xnaw 1 
tn yaw 35]5 17 Nonp axwa vow 2 


Bottom margin 


1 six and a half sevenths. And light Jcorresponds[ in it to six and a 
half sevenths. And then it rises 

2 and rules over the rest of ]that [d]ay [one] h[alf of sevenths. 
Bottom margin 
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Notes on Reading 


Line 2—TG and Drawnel identify the last letter as the 3 of 37, but the new IAA 
images show that it is slightly tilted to the right. (48) The last letter must be a 5. 


The term ^w only appears as part of the scheme for the waxing part of 
the month. The number of sevenths indicates that the fragment deals with the 
12% day of a hollow month or the 13" of a full one. According to the present 
reconstruction, the 12" of the seventh month cannot appear next to the bottom 
margin. Therefore, the most plausible place for frag. 3 is day 13 of the seventh 
or eighth months. The 13" day of the eighth month may fit at the bottom of 
column viii, making it a more plausible placement than the sixth month, which 
is further away than the majority of the preserved fragments. 


Fragment 15 (Plate 823, fragment 15; PAM 41.399, 43.210) 


A medium sized fragment, conspicuously lighter than the others. 
The script is also more uniform and organized. Perhaps the scribe 
became tired after writing the section that contains this fragment. 


pray nop 72 wy amba [bp nyn ryw 1 

dp ron mwalo myn in psf bo ran 2 

paw 1T o> RWI JINI em on xyfinn pa MINT 3 
DID anon pray IT Rows apr war YIN 4 
nooo nyt pray 17 Nap oNw[ ToD) dyn any 5 


TNA 9 LA And MAL 1109 n[2 mws an 6 


four and a ha]lf [sevenths]. And in night[ twenty in it, it is covered for 

two and a half sevenths. And] its light is subtracted for [two and a 

half ]se[venths. 

3 And then it rises from Jthe third [ga]te. And it shines [during the 
rest of this night 

4 for four and a half sevenths. ]And it stays in th[is] day[ for three 
sevenths. And then 

5 it sets and enters. And it is covered ]for the rest of [this] da[y four 
sevenths. And in night 

6 twenty one in Jit, it is cove[red for three sevenths. And its light is 

subtracted for 


1 
2 


(48) DJD XXXVI, 108-9; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 82-83. 
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My reading is the same as that given by TG and Drawnel. The num- 
ber of letters per line is unequal, as in many other fragments, because the 
density of the writing is inconsistent. This fragment deals with the waning 
phase of the moon. The third gate, mentioned in line 3, makes it impos- 
sible to posit that frag. 15 relates to the seventh month. The assumption 
that this fragment belongs to the sixth or the eighth month, together with 
the mention of half a seventh at the end of the previous day, leaves only 
two possibilities: the 20" of the sixth month or the 24" of the eighth. 
The former reduces the variations in the length of the lines and places 
frag. 15 closer to the remainder of the preserved fragments. 


Fragment 33 (Plate 814, Fragment 16; PAM 43.211) 


A very dark fragment. The script is hardly legible without IR 
images. It is also very cracked and small, but the skin is much thicker, 
thus indicating that it has shrunk. The letters are smaller than usual 
and the spacing between lines (especially between lines 2—3) is very 
narrow. Since spacing between lines is very inconsistent throughout 
the scroll, it is difficult to determine whether this is also the case here, 
or line 2 is interlinear. 


ypaw mpd RDA VIN) PDI PINT NNW pray TI VET NNID 1 
mjo> ony NY TNA Du soy pos 351 Naw PIY 17 Non. “1 7 2 


Jaba Nawi naw 205 73 wan man xeon tn waw sp 17 Nam SN 3 


1 six sevenths. And it is subtracted from its light six sevenths. And 
then it rises and shines during the rest of ]this [nigh]t for [one] 
seven|[th] 

2 And it stays during this day for six and a half sevenths. And then 
it sets and enters Jthe sixth[ gate. ]It is cove[red 

3 For the rest of this day for half a seventh. And during the twenty 
eighth night in it, it is covered for ]six and a half[ sevenths 
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Line 1—there is no apparent space between the word 875 and 17. 

Line 2—the scribe omitted the conjunction before the word 755. 
While a reading of 3155 is also possible based on the traces of ink, the form 
’n°nw is ordinal, and thus must refer to the gates, rather than to visibility 
or illumination. It is also possible that the 9 here deviates from the general 
scheme. 

Line 3—TG and Drawnel read 345) Nnw. However, the 3 is clearly vis- 
ible, and the form Nniw is the only one documented in 4Q208 (see frgs. 11 
and 17). While Drawnel reads a fourth line, I cannot see any other traces of 
ink. (49) 

The numbers of sevenths together with the sixth gate can fit days 27-28 of 
the sixth month. If so, frag. 33 may belong in column i. 


Fragments 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 18, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36 are too 
fragmentary to make any suggestions regarding their placement. 


(49) DJD XXXVI, 129; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 130-31. 
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The above reconstruction allows the identification and placement of 
23 fragments, all belonging to dates between the end of the sixth month 
and the beginning of the eighth. These dates accord perfectly with the 
explicit mention of the seventh month in frag.10. Although the recon- 
struction is based purely on textual considerations, it is also supported by 
material aspects. Thus, most of the fragments belong to two or three hor- 
izontal lines. Some of the fragments from the same horizontal line dem- 
onstrate shared patterns of damage. In addition, unlike TG’s previous 
reconstruction, which is based on the Ethiopic material, all the data con- 
cerning gates and dates fit the scheme exactly, with no need to assume the 
deviation of a gate or a day. Table 5 outlines the scheme of lunar passage 
through the gates: every gate mentioned in the 4Q208 fragments is circled 
(bold numbers are data from 4Q209). 


COMPARISON TO 4Q209 


While the current reconstruction is based on the data found in the 
better-preserved copy of 4Q209, its results provide new information 
that must be checked against our previous knowledge. 


Full and Hollow Months 


The “Synchronistic Calendar” uses two similar but different schemes 
for full and hollow months. The current reconstruction reveals that in 
4Q208 the seventh month is described using the scheme of a hollow 
month. Therefore, it is likely that all odd months (the first, third etc.) 
were also hollow, while the even months (second, fourth etc.) were full. 

The situation in 4Q209 is more complicated. The largest fragment 
in this scroll is 4Q209 7, which is key in understanding the “Synchro- 
nistic Calendar.” It contains information which enables us to infer the 
exact dates discussed in the fragment. (50) 


40209 7 iii: 
(51) [MAYR pees ba oy pox mba priv] AL man Rob in vacat] 1 


[Ron Jenin po anad anad How RTS RONA T NON Do 70 RW 2 
| | 
[nana of AVIN pray pT Roma vpn xndn pray 77 nb sx bap dyn av 3 
| | 


(50) Reading and translation according to Milik, BE, 279. 

(51) This same reading is given by Tigchelaar and Garcia Martinez, DJD XXXVI, 
147. However Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 163-64, reads n]3wx. Both 
meanings are similar. Klaus Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984), 253, reads Kwnw [*]nwx (the sun begins), which 
does not make sense because the sun must complete its course through the first gate 
before embarking on its return. 
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[paw nja mywn Noa min vacat Jodi pon Prw Ji ADD RVI Dour pol 
[ayn nana Ron ann xwaw vb 77 nn Din coy PIN D 9N 


[pa pan Jabu nwan paw [ini 19 un mwani praw T Roma 71 aan 


4 
5 
[pan pypaw paseo SR bap ewan Ronnie dyn any Rw] PR paa 6 
7 
[na mwy simba TIN vacat pan praw 77 Now RD vou wy] An] sy jo 8 

9 


[T sama pr pan paw 77 ND ND Sap Syn 299 pana nwan praw] 
[ 321 mwan pyjaw 10 


1 vacat And it shines on night eight of] this (month) with four 
[se]ve[nths]. And then it sets and enters. During this night the sun 
compl[etes] 

2 the passage (across) all the sections of the first gate, and it begins 
again to go and come out through its sections. [And the moon] 

3 sets and enters. And it is dark during the rest of this night by three 
sevenths. And it increases during this day to four and a half sevenths. 
[And then] 

4 it emerges and it reigns over the rest of this day two and a hfal]f 
sevenths. Vacat And it shines on night nine of [this (month)] 

5 with four and a half [sevenths]. And then it sets and enters. During 
this night the sun begins again to go through [its] section[s, and to set] 

6 through them. And then the [moo]n sets and enters the fifths gate. 
And it is dark during the rest of this night by [two] 

7 and a half seve[nths]. And it increases during th[is] day up to five 
[sevenths] and its lig[ht] is exactly equivalent to five sevenths. 
[And then it emerges] 

8 from the [f]if[th] gate [and it reigns over the rest of this day with 
two sevenths. vacat And it shines on night ten of this (month)] 

9 [with five sevenths. And then it sets and enters. And it is dark 
during the rest of this night by two sevenths. And it increases dur- 
ing the day up to] 

10 [five and a half] sev[enths 


The preserved text of column iii attests days eight to ten of an 
unspecified month. It deviates from the usual scheme and also dis- 
cusses the sun. In 4Q209 7 iii 1-2, the sun concludes its passage 
through the openings of the first gate (the southernmost gate): this is 
winter solstice at the end of the ninth solar month. (52) The scroll dates 


(52) A similar reference to the winter solstice exists also in the Ethiopic version 
in 1 Enoch 72:27. Milik, BE, 282-83, was the first to understand this fragment as a key to 
deciphering the structure of the entire calendar of 4Q209. He was followed by Tigchelaar 
and Garcia Martinez, DJD XXXVI, 148, and Ratzon, “Gates Cosmology,” 93-111. 
However, see Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 296-301, who understands the 
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it to the eighth day of this lunar month. Since lunar months are shorter, 
the lunar month discussed here must be the tenth month. On the next 
day the sun embarks on its return through the same gate. 

The pattern of visibility times of the moon for the eighth day of the 
tenth month (invisible for four and a half sevenths and visible for two 
and half sevenths sevenths) fits the pattern of a hollow month. The 
ninth month, detailed in column ii, works according to the pattern of a 
full month. Thus, in this scroll odd months are full and even months are 
hollow: exactly the opposite of what we find in 4Q208. 

However, the assumption that the odd months are full and even 
months are hollow, as is apparent from the patterns of the moon’s 
(in)visibility, does not allow for the winter solstice to occur on the eighth 
day of the tenth lunar month. Thus, by the end of the ninth solar month 
30+30+31+30+30+31+30+30+31=273 days have passed. However, until 
the eighth day of the tenth lunar month 30+29+30+29+30+29+30+29+ 
30+8=274 days have passed. Milik and TG claim that the eighth day of 
the tenth lunar month occurs on the first day of the tenth solar month. (53) 
Their solution solves the mathematical problem but involves some textual 
difficulties. The Aramaic text of 40209 7 iii 4-5 states that on the next day 
(the ninth day of the tenth lunar month) the sun begins to return through 
the openings of the first gate. Therefore, the eighth day of the tenth lunar 
month must be the end of the ninth solar month, and the beginning of the 
tenth solar month occurs only on the next day (the ninth day of the tenth 
lunar month). 

In my opinion, the copy of the “Synchronistic Calendar” in 
4Q209 indeed exhibits a contradiction regarding the order of the lunar 
month. While the patterns of lunar visibility assume that the order of 
months is full-hollow-full-hollow, the passage of the sun through its 
gates assumes a reverse order of hollow-full-hollow-full. Moreover, 
Ratzon’s reconstructed scheme of the lunar course through the gates 
(see above)—similarly to the scheme of the gates of the sun, and unlike 
the detailing of lunar visibility—assumes that the year begins with a 
hollow month. I believe that the original scheme begins the year with 
hollow months. The scribe of 4Q209, or an earlier copy, altered the 
scheme for detailing the daily lunar visibility, yet left the dates of the 
gates (both solar and lunar) unchanged. The original scheme can indeed 
be found in the earlier copy, 4Q208, as the present reconstruction demon- 
strates. It is important to note that all later scrolls which use some kind 


entire sentence not as a reference to the sun’s yearly course through the gates but rather 
as a reference to the sun’s nightly path back from the western gates to the eastern ones 
through the north. 

(53) Milik, BE, 282-83; DJD XXXVI, 148. 
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of lunar calendar (40320, 40321, 4Q321a) begin the year with a hollow 
lunar month. (54) 

As mentioned above, the “Synchronistic Calendar” includes two 
aspects of astronomy: temporal and spatial. While the temporal aspects 
are of calendrical significance, the spatial aspects are purely astronomi- 
cal. It seems that the later scribes focused their attention on the calendar, 
which heavily influenced social matters, imparting the spatial aspect of 
the astronomy merely as part of the tradition, with no real understand- 
ing of its details. 

The reason for the change in the scheme may be a simple scribal 
error. Alternatively, this may be the result of an attempt to adapt the 
calendar to reality. Many have noticed that the 364-day year lacks 
approximately 1.25 days compared to the tropical year. This discrep- 
ancy means that after 50 years spring will be delayed by two months 
and this would have reversed the seasons during the 150 years of set- 
tlement in Qumran. A few solutions, including intercalation schemes 
and theological explanations, have been offered. (55) However, the gap 
between the average real lunar month and the average schematic lunar 
month depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls has received barely any schol- 
arly attention, supposedly because the difference it makes for lunar 
months is far less significant. The AAB uses alternating full and hollow 
months of 30 and 29 days, that is a 29 4-day average month. In reality, 


(54) There are several reconstructions of the calendars in 4Q320-21a but they all 
assume (explicitly or implicitly) an order of months that is hollow-full-hollow-full, as is 
necessary on the basis of the preserved fragments. See: S. Talmon with the assistance of 
Jonathan Ben Dov, “320-330, 337, 394 1-2: Introduction,” in Qumran Cave 4 XVI: Calen- 
drical Texts, ed. Shmaryahu Talmon, Jonathan Ben Dov, and Uwe Glessmer, DJD XXI 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 17-28; M. O. Wise, “Observations on New Calendrical 
Texts from Qumran,” in Thunder in Gemini and Other Essays on the History, Language 
and Literature of Second Temple Palestine, ed. Michael Owen Wise (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1994), 222-32; idem, “Second Thoughts on dwg and the Qumran 
Synchronistic Calendars,” in Pursuing the Text: Studies in Honor of Ben-Zion Wacholder 
on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. J. C. Reeves and J. Kampen (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 98—120 ; M. Albani, “Die lunaren Zyklen im 364- 
Tage Festkalender von 4QMischmerot/4QSe,” Mitteilungen und Beitrdge: Forschungs- 
stelle Judentum 4 (1992): 3-47; s.v., “p7,” in The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew, ed. 
D. J. A. Clines (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 2:42; M. G. Abegg, “The 
Calendar at Qumran,” in Judaism in Late Antiquity. Part Five: The Judaism of Qumran: A 
Systematic Reading of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. A. J. Avery-Peck et al., HdO 1.56 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2001), 45-171. I believe that 4Q317 also begins the year with a hollow month. How- 
ever, this is beyond the scope of the present paper and will be discussed in a separate article. 

(55) For a summary of the different suggestions see R.T. Beckwith, Calendar 
and Chronology, Jewish and Christian, Biblical, Intertestamental and Patristic Studies, 
AGAJU 33 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 126-27, and later also U. Glessmer, “Calendars in 
the Qumran Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years, ed. P. W. Flint and 
J. C. VanderKam (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2:263-68. 
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it should be approximately 29.53. The 0.03 difference seems negligible. 
However, this difference is monthly rather than yearly and thus accu- 
mulates to a full day after 33 months, which amount to less than three 
years. Indeed, in the lunar calendar every day counts. The AB advocates 
a triennial cycle, at the end of which the sun and moon should return to 
their original positions. Yet in reality, while the new crescent begins 
this cycle after exactly three years the moon is still invisible and will 
be seen only on the second day of the month. It may have taken a few 
decades to notice the discrepancy regarding the sun, but the same person 
who created this calendar could have observed the delayed lunation. 
It is true that the author of the AB inherited many astronomical com- 
ponents, including the calendar, from Babylonian astronomy which the 
Judean scribe may have considered authoritative. Nonetheless, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that at least one of the scribes, meticulously writing 
or copying the “Synchronistic Calendar,” would compare its predictions 
to reality, at least once every three years when all the luminaries should 
return to their original place. This synchronization between the sun and 
moon once every three years is called Or. A list of Otot synchronized 
with the Shmitah and Jubilees cycle for 294 years is found in 4Q319. 

It is possible that in order to correct the scheme the scribe of 4Q209 
or an earlier copy of it simply added another full month at the beginning 
of the next triennial cycle, thus reversing the order of the full and hollow 
months. As is evident from Table 1, the scheme of a full month is delayed 
by half a day compared to the scheme of hollow months. At the end of 
the original scheme of the triennial cycle there were two full months in 
succession: the 12" of the third year and the 13" intercalated month. 
By adding another full month, instead of a hollow one, at the beginning 
of the first year of the next cycle, and then continuing as usual to alter- 
nate hollow and full months, they tried to solve the problem presented 
by reality, creating a new, inverted scheme. 

However, this measure did not solve the problem. In another cycle 
or two the year would begin in conjunction, when the moon is not visible 
at all. Then, it would begin at the last visibility of the previous month and 
so on. Indeed, a similar attempt to correct the scheme is found in 4Q317, 
an astronomical treatise written in Hebrew in Cryptic A script. This 
document was preserved in six comparatively large fragments, together 
with a few dozen smaller ones. It is difficult to date it using paleography 
because the material preserved in Cryptic script is limited. According to 
the C-14 test it may date to the end of the second or beginning of first 
century BCE, although some technical problems make the test unreliable 
in this case, perhaps indicating that the scroll is somewhat older. (56) 


(56) Jull et al., “Radiocarbon Dating,” 11-19. The same problems encountered 
in the dating of 4Q208 (see above note 3) are also relevant for 4Q317. In addition, 
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No full critical edition of the scroll exists, although parts of it have been 
published and discussed, clarifying its general content. (57) The scroll 
details lunar visibility or the phases of the moon for every day in the trien- 
nial cycle. However, the dates are given in the 364-day ideal solar calen- 
dar. Most of the dates preserved in the scroll are deleted, and another date, 
one day later, is written on top of them. I agree with Stephan Pfann that 
this was probably an attempt to correct the scheme according to reality: 
this time on the same copy. I do not go the extra step, as Pfann does, 
and date the composition of the scroll to a specific historical year. (58) 
A detailed discussion of this and a new edition of 4Q317 will be published 
elsewhere. 

Returning to the two copies of the “Synchronistic Calendar,” the 
difference between the two versions may not be a simple scribal mistake 
but rather a deliberate correction, similar to those in 4Q317, intended to 
adapt the scheme to reality. 


The 360-Day Year 


The 364-day year is constructed from 12 thirty-day months, equaling 
360 days, plus additional four days, one at the end of each season. There 
are several indications that the 364-day year was originally developed from 
the simpler 360-day year. Historically speaking, much of the astronomy 


4Q317 was polluted by the glue that attached the rice paper to it. Researchers were 
unable to remove all of its remnants with acetone. As Glessmer, “Calendars in the 
Qumran Scrolls,” in Flint and VanderKam, The Dead Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years, 
261-62, rightly notes, the corpus of cryptic scrolls is not big enough to make paleo- 
graphical dating reliable. 

(57) Milik, BE, 68-69, published part of the fragment that is now designated as 
frag. 1. He also deciphered the Cryptic A script. The DJD includes only the images of 
the scroll, see S. J. Pfann, “Cryptic A Calendrical Documents,” in D Qumran Cave 4.28: 
Miscellanea Part II, ed. M. Gropp, J. VanderKam, and M. Brady, DJD XXXVI (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2001), Pls. 52-58. A reading edition was published by M. G. Abegg, “Various 
Calendrical Texts: 4Q317 (4QcryptA Lunisolar Calendar),” in Calendrical and Sapien- 
tial Texts, ed. D. W. Parry and E. Tov, DSSR 4 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 58-72. Partial 
editions were published in M. O. Wise, “Second Thoughts on dwg and the Qumran 
Synchronistic Calendars,” in Pursuing the Text: Studies in Honor of Ben-Zion Wacholder 
on the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. J. C. Reeves and J. Kampen (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 111-13; F. Garcia Martinez and E. J. C. Tigchelaar, 
“4Q317 (4QAstrCrypt) 4QcryptA Phases of the Moon,” in Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 2:672-77; J.-C. Dubs, “40317 et le Rôle de l’Observation 
de la Pleine Lune pour la Détermination du Temps à Qoumran,” in Le Temps et les 
Temps: dans les littératures juives et chrétiennes au tournant de notre ère, ed. C. Grappe 
and J.-C. Ingelaere, JSJSup 112 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 51-54; H. R. Jacobus, “Qumran 
Calendars and the Creation: A Study of 4QcryptA Lunisolar Calendar (4Q317),” Journal 
of Ancient Judaism 4,1 (2013): 87-104. 

(58) Stephan S. J. Pfann, “The Writings in Esoteric Script from Qumran,” in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, Fifty Years After Their Discovery 1947-1997, ed. H. Schiffman 
et al. (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society and the Shrine of the Book, 2000), 186. 
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contained in the AB is influenced directly or indirectly by Mesopotamian 
astronomical knowledge. (59) The basic calendar used by (traditional) 
Mesopotamian astronomers was the 360-day ideal calendar. (60) Scholars 
have argued that the 364-day year likewise originated in Mesopotamia, 
but that there it was used alongside the 360 day year in the same texts. (61) 
The Ethiopic version of the AB seems to be aware of the 360-day year, 
explicitly condemning those who fail to include these four additional 
days in their calculation of the year (1 Enoch 75:2; 82:5). In addition, 
it has been argued that both the Ethiopic text and its content demonstrate 
editorial layers attesting to an original 360-day year, to which the four 
cardinal days were added. This is particularly true for the gates system 
regarding the rising and setting of the sun. The sun passes through every 
gate twice. In the sixth gate, for example, the sun passes for 30 days on 
the fourth month, but for 31 days on the third month. The additional day 
creates a problem regarding the width of the gate and the symmetry of 
the sun’s movement. (62) 

Most of the scholarly discussion concerning the original 360-day 
year underlying the 364-day year has focused on the Ethiopic version of 


(59) For a summary of scholarship until 2011 regarding the Babylonian influence 
on the AB, see Nickelsburg and VanderKam, / Enoch 2, 373-83. For further, more recent 
discussions see: Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 301-11; Ratzon, “Conception 
of the Universe,” 294-302; eadem, “Gates for the Sun and Moon”; eadem, “Gates 
Cosmology.” 

(60) Lis Brack-Bernsen, “The 360-Day Year in Mesopotamia,” Calendars and 
Years: Astronomy and Time in the Ancient Near East, ed. John Steele (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2007), 83-100. 

(61) This 364-day year and the triennial cycle are probably mentioned in 
MUL.APIN II A 1- II ii 20; AO 6478; the Sipar Planisphere. See Albani, “Die 
lunaren Zyklen,” 3-47; idem, Astronomie und Schépfungsglaube, 197-200; Wayne 
Horowitz, “Two New Ziqpu-Stars Texts and Stellar Circles,” JCS 46 (1994): 89-98; 
idem, “The 360 and 364 Day Year in Ancient Mesopotamia,” Journal of the Ancient 
Near Eastern Society of Columbia University 24 (1996): 35-44; Wayne Horowitz and 
Farouk N. H. Al-Rawi, “Tablets from the Sippar Library IX. A Ziqpu-Star Planisphere,” 
Iraq 62 (2001): 171-81; Jonathan Ben-Dov and Wayne Horowitz, “The 364-day 
Year in Mesopotamia and Qumran,” Meghillot 1 (2003): 5-7; John P. Britton, “Treatments 
of Annual Phenomena in Cuneiform Sources,” in Under One Sky: Astronomy and 
Mathematics in the Ancient Near East, ed. J.M. Steele and A. Imhausen, AOAT 297 
(Miinster: Ugarit Verlag, 2002), 23. 

(62) P. Sacchi, “The Two Calendars of the Book of Astronomy,” in Jewish 
Apocalyptic and Its History, trans. W.J. Short, JSPSup 20 (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 1990), 128-31; Gabriele Boccaccini, “The Solar Calendars of Daniel 
and Enoch,” in The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception, ed. J. J. Collins and 
P. W. Flint, VTSup 83 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:313-18; Uwe Glessmer, “Das astrono- 
mische Henoch-Buch als Studienobjekt,” BN 36 (1987): 69-129, esp. 88-90; Albani, 
Astronomie und Schépfungsglaube, 50, 57; Ben-Dov, Heads of all Years, 34-37; 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam, / Enoch 2, 371-83, 422-23; Jacobus, Zodiac Calendars, 
272-83. 
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the AB. Examining the Aramaic evidence, 40209 7 mentioned above, 
already assumes that the period of the sun’s path through its gates 
is 364 days because winter solstice occurs on the eighth day of the 
tenth lunar month (after 274 days). If the four cardinal days were not 
included, winter solstice should have occurred on the fifth day of the 
same month. (63) However, the period of the moon’s passage through 
the gates may assume a 360-day year. Its period is 24 days, and only 
in a 360-day year does the moon complete a full number of cycles 
annually. This may be added to the evidence favoring an original 360- 
day year in the astronomy of the AB. (64) 

4Q208 also displays knowledge of both the 360 and 364-day years. 
On the one hand, frag. 10 mentions five days (nv xwan) right at 
the beginning of the seventh month, which is also the beginning of the 
second half of the year. Half of a 364-day year is 182 days, five days 
longer than the 177 days which make up half of an ideal lunar year 
(354 days in total). For some reason this fact was important for the 
authors of the AB. Evidence of its importance is also found in other 
versions of the text. The Ethiopic version of 1 Enoch 78:15-79:5 refers 
to the first half of the year. It mentions that the lunar year contains three 
full and three hollow months, together equaling 177 days. Verses 79:4-5 
state that these days include 25 weeks and two days, which are five days 
shorter than half of a solar and stellar year. A rather fragmentary Aramaic 
parallel is found in 4Q209 26. Line 3 should be read and reconstructed 
as mentioning the same computation: 


N°22 Pawn pa JNwaw 727 yo Jon pan pay PAL nwan praw 3 
swan par 4 
3 twenty five weeks and t]wo days. And it is short compared 


to the sun[ and compared to the computation of the stars 
4 five days. 


Thus, 4Q208 10 9 testifies to the same computation of the five 
missing days which is found in both the Ethiopic and the Aramaic 
versions of the AB (65) and therefore evidently uses the 364-day year. 


(63) Ratzon, “Gates Cosmology,” argues that the difficulty regarding the width 
of the gates and their symmetry was known to the author and he dealt with it in 
frag. 7. 

(64) Ratzon, “First Jewish Astronomers,” 132-33. 

(65) Both 1 Enoch 78-79 and 4Q209 26 contain many textual difficulties that 
are beyond the scope of this paper. For some of the most recent commentaries see Ben- 
Dov, Head of All Years, 101-10; Tigchelaar and Garcia Martinez, DJD XXXVI, 163-64; 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam, 7 Enoch 2, 500-20; Drawnel, Aramaic Astronomical Book, 
194-97, 383-93. 
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On the other hand, 40208 may also use the 360-day calendar. 
40208 24 i 24 refers to the setting of the sun on the third day of the 
seventh lunar month. This reference deviates from the usual scheme 
in other fragments. Due to its fragmentary condition, we cannot be 
certain why the sun is mentioned there. However, the only other, more 
complete, reference to the sun’s setting is found in 4Q209 7, where 
it describes the winter solstice. While TG also connect 4Q208 24 to 
4Q209 7, they identify frag. 24 as discussing the fifth lunar month, 
and the reference to the sun as relating to the end of the fourth solar 
month. (66) Not only does the current reconstruction not support their 
identification, but in addition the end of the fourth solar month is not 
a cardinal day. As mentioned, in the current reconstruction the sun is 
mentioned on the third day of the seventh lunar month. Since this date 
does not corelate with any of the 364-day calendar’s cardinal days 
(it should have been two days later, on the fifth of the same month), 
it is possible that in 4Q208 the passage of the sun through its gates still 
works according to the 360-day calendar. If this is true, the autumnal 
equinox at the end of the sixth month of the ideal calendar occurs 
exactly on the third day of the seventh lunar month. 4Q208 24 may be 
the missing piece of evidence to support the old scholarly theory that 
the original scheme of the solar gate system used the 360-day calendar. 
Likewise, according to the present reconstruction, 4Q208 35 attests to 
the next day, the fourth day of the seventh month. In the 360-day calendar, 
this is the first day of the seventh month, thus the sun begins to rise and 
set through the third gate. On this day, the moon also rises and sets 
through the third gate. The correspondence between the gates of the sun 
and moon is described in col. ii lines 28-29 (partially attested by frg. 35): 
xd NRA 17 NDA PDI NAW DNI NDIN NINA WAW Na 
(And the sun rises through the third gate, and also the moon rises from 
the same gate in the same place as the sun). 

In comparison to 40209, 40208 is not merely an older copy of 
the “Synchronistic Calendar” but also represents an earlier stage in the 
development of its astronomy. Sometime between the copying or writ- 
ing of 40208 and 40209 Jewish astronomers achieved a fuller adapta- 
tion of the gates astronomy for the 364-day year. However, the earlier 
version left its mark on the redactional process of the AB, which is still 
evident in the late Ethiopic translation. 

It is not surprising that 40208 utilizes both the 364 and 360-day 
calendars in the same composition. This is also the case in Mul.Apin, the 
great Mesopotamian astronomical compendium. Most of the astronomy 
in Mul.Apin, including the yearly course of the sun, uses the 360-day 


(66) Tigchelaar and Garcia Martinez, DJD XXXVI, 125. 
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ideal calendar. Only the comparison between the length of solar and 
lunar months and years in Mul.Apin II A 1- H ii 20 assumes a 364-day 
year. However, the correlation between the course of the sun in a 360- 
day calendar and the lunar dates does not exist in any known Mesopo- 
tamian texts. Indeed, this must be a novelty of the AB. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the major differences between 4Q208 and 4Q209, the 
“Synchronistic Calendar” attested in both scrolls is definitely one and 
the same composition. Both copies employ the same schemes and the 
same phrasings. Using the patterns of lunar visibility and the course of 
the moon through its gates derived from 4Q209 facilitates a significant 
reconstruction of 4Q208. However, alongside the textual continuity, 
these two copies also reveal textual plurality. The difference in their 
schemes is not merely an outcome of scribal error but seems to derive 
from an ongoing scientific creativity. The Jewish astronomers adapted 
the solar gates system to the more accurate, and probably already sanc- 
tified, 364-day year. They also attempted to suit the lunar visibility 
scheme to reality by reversing the order of full and hollow months. 
The process of searching for an accurate calendar continued also in the 
later scroll, 4Q317, but was probably abandoned because it led to a 
dead-end. At this point, the Jewish astronomers were forced to choose 
between an aesthetic scheme and astronomical accuracy. They chose 
aesthetics. 
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APPENDIX: 
COMPARISON BETWEEN LETTERS OF 4Q208 AND 4Q28 
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LOOKING BACK: (MORE) DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS FORGERIES IN THE 
SCHOYEN COLLECTION 


Summary 


This article updates, improves and corrects the 2016 publication of Dead 
Sea Scrolls fragments and artefacts in The Schgyen Collection. A large number 
of the fragments then published are here classified as modern forgeries. The 
palaeographical discussion is sharpened and suggests that most of the suspi- 
cious fragments in the collection were penned by the same modern forger. 


Publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls in The Schøyen Collection 


found in the Judaean desert were published in 2016. (1) This pub- 
lication is the outcome of a cross-disciplinary teamwork from 2012 
on with Torleif Elgvin, Kipp Davis, Arstein Justnes, Michael Langlois, 
and Tra Rabin at its core. At a late stage in the preparation of the volume, 
Elgvin decided to withhold nine fragments (seven texts) from the pub- 
lication, as the core team had reached a consensus that at least these 
nine fragments were modern forgeries. They were published in a cross- 
disciplinary article in DSD 2/2017, just before the presentation of the 
finds at the Society of Biblical Literature International Meeting in Berlin, 
early August 2017. (2) 
Without these nine fragments, 18 texts plus a large number of minute 
fragments and small scraps remained for publication in Gleanings from 


Pees and artefacts from The Schgyen Collection allegedly 


(1) Torleif Elgvin, Kipp Davis, and Michael Langlois, eds., Gleanings from the 
Caves. Dead Sea Scrolls and Artefacts from The Schøyen Collection, Library of Second 
Temple Studies 71 (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016). 

(2) Kipp Davis et al., “Nine Dubious ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Fragments from the 
Twenty-First Century,” DSD 24.2 (2017): 189-228. 


Revue de Qumran 31(1) [113], 111-133. doi: 10.2143/RQ.31.1.3286506 
© 2019 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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the Caves. Yet, several fragments were suspected by one or more of our 
team members to be forgeries, without any consensus being reached 
by the core team. In his introduction to the volume, Elgvin noted dis- 
turbing facts with a number of fragments: 


The appearance of the scripts in a number of Schgyen fragments exhibits 
a conspicuous nonuniformity in letter sizes, forms, and ductus, in line 
spacing and word spacing. This is true for MS 4612/5 (Num), MS 5214/1 
(Deut 6), MS 5214/2 (Deut 32), MS 5480 (1 Sam 5), MS 5233/1 (2 Sam 20), 
MS 5233/2 (Ps), MS 5440 (1 Kgs), MS 5441 (Ruth) ... None of the frag- 
ments published here were found by archaeologists, and remain unprov- 
enanced ... we cannot at this stage rule out the possibility that some of 
the fragments contain modern ink. We have noted the exceptional feature 
that even small fragments in The Schgyen Collection and the American 
collections preserve textual variants suggested by the editors of BHK and 
BHS, and some of them follow line-for-line and word-for-word the layout 
in previously published texts editions. In his palaeographical analysis 
Michael Langlois notes many ‘hesitant hands’, and some of them mix 
earlier and later scribal features. Some of these features may cast doubt 
on the authenticity of a fragment. (3) 


In particular, the publication mentioned problematic features with 
a Proverbs fragments (MS 4612/11, Prov 4:23-5:1), but concluded, 
“In spite of these observations, there is insufficient evidence to make 
any firm judgments about the authenticity of the text” (p. 239). 

Langlois drew attention to numerous palaeographical and physical 
anomalies and concluded that “a number of hands exhibit inconsisten- 
cies that may raise concerns as to the authenticity of some manuscripts” 
and that even in cases where explanations could be offered, “sophisti- 
cated forgeries cannot be ruled out” (p. 124). 

Elgvin was subsequently criticized for not stating more clearly in 
the book that nine fragments had been taken out as modern forgeries 
and that fragments published in it could likewise have been forged. (4) 
In retrospect it is not difficult to agree that Elgvin’s decision to postpone 
a more comprehensive discussion until the core team could present a 
scholarly publication on the disqualified fragments (cf. DSD 2/2017) 
was unfortunate. 


(3) Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, Gleanings from the Caves, 52 n. 10, 53. 

(4) Cf. Molly M. Zahn, “Review of Gleanings from the Caves: Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Artefacts from the Schøyen Collection,” by Torleif Elgvin, Kipp Davis, and Michael 
Langlois, DSD 24.2 (2017): 307-9; Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, “Review of Gleanings from 
the Caves: Dead Sea Scrolls and Artefacts from the Schøyen Collection,” by Torleif 
Elgvin, Kipp Davis, and Michael Langlois, RevQ 29.2 (2017): 314-22. 
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Growing Awareness of Forged Fragments 


From early 2014 the core team working on the Schøyen frag- 
ments had entertained the option that a substantial part of the fragments 
recently bought by private collectors were forged. (5) Since the publi- 
cation of Gleanings, important contributions have shed more light on 
the remarkable appearance of more than fifty “Judaean Desert frag- 
ments” after 2003. (6) The 2016 publication of the thirteen fragments 
of the Museum of the Bible added more material to the discussion, (7) 
as Langlois noted palaeographical similarities both with the disquali- 
fied Schgyen fragments and fragments published in Gleanings and 
concluded that the thirteen manuscripts in the Museum of the Bible 
were all forgeries. (8) In the volume itself, Kipp Davis noted disturb- 
ing palaeographical and physical features with a number of fragments. 
Further, Martin Schgyen disclosed new information on communication 
with William Kando prior to his 2009-2010 acquisitions. (9) 


(5) Early publications of new fragments include Hanan Eshel and Esther Eshel, 
“New Fragments from Qumran: 4QGen’, 4QIsa?, 40226, 8QGen, and XQpapEnoch,” 
DSD 12.2 (2005): 134-57; Esther Eshel and Hanan Eshel, “A Preliminary Report 
on Seven New Fragments from Qumran / 05 250% [NWP moun (yop ayaw,” 
Meghillot 5-6 (2007): 271-78; blog posts by James Charlesworth in 2008-2010. 

(6) Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, “Post-2002 Dead Sea Scrolls Fishy Fragments—or 
Forgeries?,” 20 August 2016, https://Awww.academia.edu/2765897 1/Post-2002_Dead_ 
Sea_Scrolls_Fishy_Fragments_or_Forgeries (no longer available on academia.edu); 
Årstein Justnes, “Forfalskninger av dédehavsruller. Om mer enn 70 nye fragmenter — og 
historien om ett av dem (DSS F.154; 5 Mos 27,4-6),” Teologisk tidsskrift 6.1 (2017): 
70-83; Arstein Justnes and Torleif Elgvin, “A Private Part of Enoch: A Forged Frag- 
ment of 1 Enoch 8:4—-9:3,” in Wisdom Poured Out Like Water: Studies on Jewish and 
Christian Antiquity in Honor of Gabriele Boccaccini, ed. J. Harold Ellens et al., DCLS 38 
(Berlin — Boston: De Gruyter, 2018), 195-203; Kipp Davis, “Dead Sea Scrolls Papyri: 
Scribal Features and Questions of Authenticity” (presented at the Society of Biblical 
Literature Annual Meeting, Boston, November 2017), https://www.academia.edu/37920665/ 
Dead_Sea_Scrolls_Papyri_Scribal_Features_and_Questions_of_Authenticity. See also 
Arstein Justnes, “A Lightly Annotated Chronological Bibliography of the Post-2002 
Dead Sea Scrolls-like Fragments,” The Lying Pen of Scribes, 12 March 2019, https:// 
lyingpen.com/2019/03/12/a-lightly-annotated-chronological-bibliography-of-the-post- 
2002-dead-sea-scrolls-like-fragments/. 

(7) Emanuel Tov, Kipp Davis, and Robert R. Duke, eds., Dead Sea Scrolls Frag- 
ments in the Museum Collection, Publications of Museum of the Bible 1 (Leiden — Boston: 
Brill, 2016). 

(8) Ina personal communication to Kipp Davis in November 2016 and in a paper 
in August 2017; see Michael Langlois, “Assessing the Authenticity of Dead Sea Scrolls 
Fragments Through Palaeographical Analysis” (presented at the Society of Biblical 
Literature 2017 International Meeting, Berlin, 8 August 2017), http://michaellanglois. 
org? p=14279. 

(9) Late February and early March 2009 Martin Schøyen approached William 
Kando about the possibility to acquire fragments of specific books: Nehemiah, Chronicles, 
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Our suspicions were raised and shared with colleagues in 2014— 
15, and from 2016 on, other scholars, in particular Eibert Tigchelaar, 
also voiced their suspicions. (10) The format of this fraud has gradually 
dawned upon us. The growing evidence suggests that the great majority 
of the post-2002 fragments are forged. In October 2018, the Museum 
of the Bible announced that five of their fragments were deemed for- 
geries: Gen 31:23-25?, 32:3-6 (DSS F.191, Gen2), Lev 23:24-28 
(DSS F.203, Lev6), Num 8:3-5 (DSS F.194, Num2), Neh 2:13-16 
(DSS F.201, Neh2), Jon 4:2-5 (DSS F.197, Jon1). This conclusion is 
based on material analysis carried out by one of our core team members, 
Ira Rabin, at the Bundesanstalt für Materialforschung und -prüfung in 
Berlin. Other fragments in the Museum of the Bible collection are yet 
to be tested. 


Features That May Suggest Modern Forgery 


Against this background, it is now high time to review the frag- 
ments published in Gleanings. Some of this work has been published by 
Kipp Davis, who elaborated on observations made by our team in the 
process of preparing the text editions. (11) In his conclusion, he reviews 
eight different categories of problematic features that recur in many 
recently appeared fragments: (1) small size, (2) dark color, (3) coarse 
texture, (4) poor scribal skill, (5) strange formation of letters includ- 
ing bleeding of ink, (6) misaligned lines or letters, (7) palaeographi- 
cal inconsistency, (8) textual plausibility (including surprising textual 
variants and line-for-line alignment with published text editions). In 
MS 5480 (1 Sam 5:10-11) and MS 5214/1 (Deut 6: 1-2) he finds six of 
these categories represented; (12) in MS 4612/9 (Jer 3: 15-19), MS 4612/4 


Ezra, Kings, 1-2 Samuel, Proverbs, Qohelet, Esther, Jeremiah, / Enoch. He was subse- 
quently able to obtain fragments of 1 Samuel (x 2), Kings, Jeremiah, Nehemiah, Proverbs, 
and / Enoch (x 3). See Davis et al., “Nine Dubious ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Fragments from 
the Twenty-First Century,” 192-94. 

(10) In 2015 Eibert Tigchelaar was informed by Arstein Justnes that the core team 
suspected that a substantial part of the Schgyen fragments were forged (at that stage 
Justnes was suspicious vis-a-vis a larger number of fragments than his coworkers Elgvin 
and Davis). For Tigchelaar’s subsequent work on the issue, see the publications men- 
tioned in notes 4 and 6. 

(11) Kipp Davis, “Caves of Dispute: Patterns of Correspondence and Suspicion 
in the Post-2002 ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Fragments,” DSD 24.2 (2017): 229-70. 

(12) Cf. the following note from the edition of MS 5214/1: “The shin is much 
smaller and is shaped differently from the same letter earlier in this line. This letter 
and the ink trace to the right of it appear surprisingly high on the hypothetical dryline. 
The shin suspiciously follows the contours of the fragment, as if it has been ‘squeezed’ 
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(Gen 36:7-16) and MS 5233/2 (Ps 9:10-13) five; in MS 4612/11 
(Prov 4:23-5:1) four or five; in MS 5440 (1 Kgs 16:23-26), MS 5233/1 
(2 Sam 20:22-24) and MS 4612/5 (Num 16:2-5) three. (13) 

The last five of Davis’ categories weigh heavier than the first 
three. Further, another category should be added: an undocumented 
or unreliable provenance for fragments not known before 2003. (14) 
Difficulty in aligning a biblical text with W or 6 within reasonable col- 
umn margins could be considered a sub-category under 8 (see below). 


Palaeographical Anomalies 


Suspicion of forgery was expressed by Langlois as early as 2007. (15) 
His doubts as to the authenticity of XQpapEnoch (16) were based on 
(1) the unverified provenance of a fragment that had just surfaced and 
(2) its textual character, especially its clarification of a crux in 1 Enoch 9:1. 
Without being able to examine the fragment or even access high resolu- 
tion photographs, he could not accumulate more evidence and conclude 
with certainty that it was forged. It was the global study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in The Schgyen Collection, and more specifically their pal- 
aeographical analysis, that led to a breakthrough. 

As early as August 2012, when the core team was trying to join 
the Schgyen fragments to existing scrolls, we realized that, with a few 
exceptions, their script did not match any potential candidates among 
known Dead Sea scrolls. As a matter of fact, besides MS 5439/1 (4QRP° 
frg. 8a), the script of all the fragments that had recently surfaced did 
not match any known Dead Sea scroll. Had it been the case for one or 
two fragments only, this would not have been an issue. But since most 
of these fragments exhibited a new hand, this could hardly be a coinci- 
dence. We hypothesized that they may have been found in a previously 


into the available space along the bottom edge”; Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, Glean- 
ings from the Caves, 174. 

(13) Davis, “Caves of Dispute,” 26264. 

(14) Great skepticism is needed vis-à-vis the information on provenance (i.e. 
place of origin and list of previous owners) on the Schgyen collection’s website. This 
information has, for tactical reasons, often been subject to change. All the post-2002 
fragments are de facto undocumented. 

(15) See e.g. Michael Langlois, “Livre d’Hénoch,” in La Bibliothèque de Qumrân, 
1. Torah — Genése, ed. André Paul, Katell Berthelot, and Thierry Legrand (Paris: Cerf, 
2008), 14. 

(16) Subsequently purchased by Martin Schgyen (= MS 4612/12). For the first 
presentation of the fragment, cf. Esther Eshel and Hanan Eshel, “A New Fragment of 
the ‘Book of Watchers’ from Qumran (XQpapEnoch) / Rap YT 220 bw wi yup 
(XQpapEnoch),” Tarbiz 73.2 (2004): 171-79; Eshel and Eshel, “New Fragments from 
Qumran.” 
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unknown cave or location, and that they perhaps documented a new 
scribal school. (17) 

As Langlois conducted a detailed paleographical analysis of each 
fragment, the same remarks began to appear over and over again in 
his notes: many of these fragments were copied by a hesitant hand 
producing a clumsy script. Dead Sea scrolls are usually penned by 
experienced scribes who know where to start and stop letter strokes. 
They write at a regular speed, without hesitation or inconsistencies. 
Such is not the case with those fragments: the scribe wrote slowly, 
sometimes stopping at mid-stroke to correct the trajectory. Strokes 
that should have been smooth and fluid turn out to be shaky and jerky. 
This phenomenon should not be confused with inconsistencies that 
may be observed on highly cursive scripts: contemporary Aramaic 
ostraca from Maresha, for instance, exhibit careless scripts that alter- 
nate between various letter forms, but they were penned by a fast and 
confident hand—perhaps too confident indeed, as the scribe was not 
trained to copy literary texts. (18) In the case of the Schgyen fragments, 
the copyist was on the contrary unusually slow, lacking assurance and 
training. This is quite unusual for such long, literary works as bibli- 
cal books, but not impossible of course, and does not in itself prove 
forgery. (19) 

Indeed, in 2013, Langlois asked to examine the fragments them- 
selves and discovered that these palaeographical anomalies were often 
linked with material anomalies: the surface of the fragment could have 
been already damaged when the text was penned. He first hypothe- 
sized that these manuscripts could be scribal exercises, using old frag- 
ments for the training of a rookie scribe. But on some of them, the shape 
of the letters seemed to adapt to the current edge of the fragment, which 
indicated that the fragment already had this shape when the text was 
penned on it. Yet, the text was not complete: the copyist had willingly 
(albeit clumsily) tried to convince the reader that the manuscript was 
once larger but that only a fragment was preserved. In January 2014, 
Langlois asked to examine again what he considered, at that time, to 


(17) Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, Gleanings from the Caves, 124. 

(18) Michael Langlois, “New Aramaic Divination Texts from Maresha: Script, 
Syntax and Genre” (presented at the European Association of Biblical Studies 2017 
Annual Meeting, Berlin, 8 August 2017). A palaeographical chart will be published in 
Esther Eshel and Michael Langlois, “The Aramaic Divination Texts,” in The Excava- 
tions of Maresha Subterranean Complex 169, ed. Ian Stern, forthcoming. 

(19) Ada Yardeni’s suggestion that the Lanier Amos fragment (quoted in Elgvin, 
Davis, and Langlois, Gleanings from the Caves, 52) and seven Museum of the Bible 
fragments were written by a worn nib (cf. Tov, Davis, and Duke, Dead Sea Scrolls Frag- 
ments in the Museum Collection, 24-26) does not adequately account for features such as 
“bleeding” of ink and strokes of varying thickness even within one and the same word. 
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be some of the most suspicious fragments: MS 5214/2 (DSS F.109, 
Deut 32:5-9), MS 4612/8 (DSS F.124, 1 En. 7:1-5), MS 4612/10 
(DSS F.112 1 Sam 2:11-14), MS 5426 (DSS F.122, Neh 3:14-15), 
MS 5440 (DSS F.115, 1 Kgs 16:23-26), MS 4612/9 (DSS F.116, 
Jer 3:15-19), MS 4612/12 (DSS F.125, 1 En. 8:4~-9:3), MS 4612/4 
(DSS F.101, Gen 36:7-16), MS 5214/1 (DSS F.108, Deut 6:1-2). 
After this second visual examination, he shared his conclusions with the 
rest of the core team: in his opinion, several of the Schgyen fragments 
could be modern forgeries. In particular, he pointed to MS 4612/10 and 
MS 5426, which exhibited physical anomalies. We investigated the issue 
further and were able to substantiate these conclusions with additional 
textual and physical evidence. (20) 

Once it was established that the hand that penned those fragments 
is that of a forger, a simple corollary led to the conclusion that other 
fragments copied by the same hand were modern forgeries as well. That 
is how Langlois came to doubt the authenticity of numerous Schøyen 
fragments, and he expressed his suspicions in his chapter on palaeo- 
graphical analysis. At that stage of research, Elgvin and Davis did not 
find the evidence clear enough to disqualify more than nine fragments 
from Gleanings, even though they shared some of his suspicions. 

Even without additional evidence, and though the hand is some- 
times difficult to identify due to its inconsistency and limited sample, 
its presence throughout recent acquisitions by private collectors (The 
Schgyen Collection, the Museum of the Bible, Azusa Pacific Univer- 
sity, etc.) has led Langlois to conclude that the same modern forger 
has penned fragments in these collections. In the current state of 
research, Langlois believes that the following manuscripts published 
in Gleanings are modern forgeries: (21) 


— MS 4612/11 (Prov 4:23-5:1, see Figure 1): The script is clumsy, 
and the few letters that are attested multiple times (see especially 
ñ and >) exhibit an inconsistent ductus. 


(20) Five fragments were sent to Bundesanstalt fiir Materialforschung und 
-priifung in Berlin for testing in the spring of 2015, and results from material tests 
performed in 2012 were revisited. See Davis et al., “Nine Dubious ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ 
Fragments from the Twenty-First Century.” A number of fragments published in 
Gleanings were screened anew in June 2015, when the manuscript of Gleanings was 
already submitted. 

(21) These manuscripts are listed in the order in which they appear in the chapter 
on palaeographical analysis, so that the reader may easily compare the following obser- 
vations with the pictures and more detailed notes available there. In his 2017 review, 
Tigchelaar concluded that these fragments were possible or probable forgeries. He refers 
to the naive and hesitant scribal hands noted by Langlois and gives palaeographical 
reasons for disqualifying MS 5214/4 (Deut 32). 
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Figure 1. From left to right: palaeographical charts of MS 4612/11, 


MS 5480, MS 4612/9 and MS 5233/2. 
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— MS 5480 (1 Sam 5:10-11, see Figure 1): Despite the limited num- 
ber of letters attested on this small fragment, the hand is hesitant 
(see especially 1, Y, p). In his online discussion of Gleanings (see 
note 6) Tigchelaar correctly notes several palaeographical anoma- 
lies. The he in line 1 ends in a clumsy protuberance. The first letter 
of line 1, supposed to be a waw, is quite problematic. The lamed 
in line 2 has an additional diagonal stroke that turns the hook into 
a triangle. The hook of gop is jerky. 

— MS 4612/9 (Jer 3:15-19, see Figure 1): The hand is hesitant and 

the strokes uneven; the script is irregular and alternates between 

Hasmonean and Herodian shapes. 

— MS 5233/2 (Ps 9:10, 12-13, see Figure 1): The few letters on this 

fragment exhibit inconsistencies and sometimes contradictory mor- 

phological features. 

— MS 4612/5 (Num 16:2-5, see Figure 2): The ductus of letters that 

appear multiple times is inconsistent (see especially 2, °, final à) and 

the hand is overall very hesitant. 

— MS 4612/4 (Gen 36:7-16, see Figure 2): The small size of the script 
complicates palaeographical analysis and could have accounted for 
its anomalies had they not been spotted on other forged manuscripts 
(see especially 8, ñ, n, 2). 

— MS 5233/1 (2 Sam 20:22-24, see Figure 2): This one is a tough call; 
there is no obvious anomaly, but the script is crude and reminis- 
cent of forged manuscripts. Early on, Hanan Eshel suggested that 
the fragment belonged to 1QSamuel, though this scroll was found 
not by the Bedouin but by archaeologists. This ascription must be 
abandoned. MS 5233/1 exhibits smaller line spacing and script. 
Its ductus is also quite different. K, for instance, features a left leg 
that joins the diagonal far below its top, as opposed to 1QSamuel. 
Langlois believes that this tiny fragment was probably copied by the 
same forger, but not as an attempt to imitate 1QSamuel. Elgvin is 
hesitant about this fragment, and notes that some letters appear weaker 
than others in a way that might suggest post-writing wearing of the 
skin. (22) 

— MS 5440 (1 Kgs 16:23-26, see Figure 2): The script is quite 
clumsy and inconsistent, with hesitations that are characteristic of 
this series of forgeries (see especially 3, 7, Y, W). 


(22) The fragment belongs to Martin Schgyen’s second round of acquisitions 
from William Kando (2003-04), consisting of MS 4612/2a-c (Exod 3, 5, 16), MS 5234 
(Tob 14), MS 5214/1 (Deut 6), MS 5233/1 (2 Sam 20), MS 5233/2 (Ps 9), MS 4612/3 
(DSS F.Eschat ar). Of the seven other fragments only MS 4612/3 (DSS FEschat ar) 
seems to be authentic. 
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Figure 2. From left to right: palaeographical charts of MS 4612/5, 
MS 4612/4, MS 5233/1 and MS 5440. 
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Figure 3. From left to right: palaeographical charts of 
MS 5214/1, MS 5441, MS 5214/2 and MS 4612/2a. 
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— MS 5214/1 (Deut 6:1-2, see Figure 3): In spite of this fragment’s 
small size, the forger’s crude and clumsy script is easy to recognize, 
notwithstanding several inconsistencies and anomalies (see espe- 
cially n, p). 

— MS 5441 (Ruth 2:1-2, see Figure 3): The hand is less hesitant, but 

the forger is betrayed by his crude ductus. Either the same forger tried 

to imitate a later script, or this is the work of another forger (see also 

MS 5214/2). In any case, MS 5441 should be considered a forgery. 

— MS 5214/2 (Deut 32:5-9, see Figure 3): Studied individually, 

this fragment could easily be considered authentic, with its rather 

consistent script. But the ductus is quite crude, as is the case with 

MS 5441. It should thus be considered a probable forgery. (23) 


By contrast, other manuscripts analyzed in Langlois’ chapter do 
not exhibit the same problems: MS 5439/1 (4QRP>), MS 1909 (1QSb), 
MS 5095/7 (CommGen A), MS 4612/3 (Eschat. Fre), MS 5439/2 (Unid.), 
MS 4611 (Lev 26:3-9, 33-37), MS 2861 (Judg 4:5-6), and MS 2713 
(Josh 1:9-12; 2:3-5) are not suspect in terms of palaeography, while 
MS 4612/1 (Joel 4:1-5) is fine except for a couple of letters that exhibit 
an unusual ductus (see especially 8 and 2). From a purely palaeographi- 
cal standpoint, there is no strong evidence of forgery; but this does not 
mean that these manuscripts are genuine, of course, as a skilled forger 
could imitate such scripts. Hence, if some of these fragments are for- 
geries, they were probably not copied by the same forger. Other factors 
must be taken into consideration, such as history of ownership, physical 
testing or literary analysis. 

Some of the manuscripts published in Gleanings were not included 
in Langlois’ chapter on palaeographical analysis, especially wads with 
small fragments: MS 1926/4a (Dan 2:4-5), MS 1926/4b (Dan 3:26- 
27), MS 1926/2 (1QApocryphon of Genesis ar), MS 5095/1 (110717), 
MS 5095/4 (11QT*), MS 1926/1 (1QIsa*), MS 1926/3 (1QS), MS 4612/7. 
Their script, when attested, is not suspect, and their ownership history is 
usually well documented; these manuscripts are probably authentic. 

Let us now turn to the nine fragments published in DSD 24. 
As with other Dead Sea Scrolls in The Schøyen Collection, Langlois 
had carried out a full palaeographical analysis and prepared charts to be 
included in Gleanings, but these manuscripts were subsequently removed 
from the publication, so that his study was not published. Here are a 
few notes on their palaeography: (24) 


(23) While Langlois in Gleanings considered this script as skilled and confident, 
Tigchelaar’s review (p. 318) points to interrupted strokes, a problematic base of bet in 
“2 in line 4 and the diagonal of > in “an in line 5. 

(24) The fragments are listed according to their inventory number. 
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Figure 4. From left to right: palaeographical charts of MS 4612/2b, 


MS 4612/2c, MS 4612/6 and MS 4612/8. 
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— MS 4612/2a (Exod 3:13-15, see Figure 3): The hand is hesitant, 
with several inconsistencies. The strokes are uneven and the script 
clumsy; see further MS 4612/2b and c. 

— MS 4612/2b (Exod 5:9-14, see Figure 4): The hand is hesitant, 

inconsistent; the forger apparently tried to imitate the same script 

as MS 4612/2a; see further MS 4612/2c. 

— MS 4612/2c (Exod 16:10, see Figure 4): The few letters on this 
small fragment exhibit a hesitant hand, probably imitating the same 
script as MS 4612/2a and b, so that the three fragments would appear 
to come from the same scroll. 

— MS 4612/6 (1 En 106:19-107:1 [papyrus], see Figure 4): The 
script is rather consistent but quite crude. It is possible that this 
fragment was copied by another forger, though other factors 
may explain the better script (size, surface, experience; see also 
MS 4612/12). 

— MS 4612/8 (1 En 7:1-5, see Figure 4): The hand is hesitant and 
inconsistent (see especially 8, 3, 7, 2, n). The forger’s crude and 
clumsy script is easy to recognize. 

— MS 4612/10 (1 Sam 2:11-14): The forger tried to imitate a more 
sophisticated book hand but is betrayed by the clumsiness of the 
script and the inconsistency of ?, which appears to adapt to the 
edges of the fragment (see also p). 

— MS 4612/12 (1 En 8:4—9:3 [papyrus]): The hand is quite regular 
but naive and crude, with a few hesitations (see e.g. w). As with 
MS 4612/6, the surface and larger size might account for the some- 
what less clumsy script; although it is possible that these two frag- 
ments were penned by another forger, this is not necessarily the case. 

— MS 5234 (Tob 14:3 [papyrus]): The script is quite regular, but 
the thickness of the strokes is sometimes inconsistent (see e.g. 9, 2), 
and the hand is rather crude. The forger apparently attempted to imi- 
tate a semi-cursive script (see esp. n). 

— MS 5426 (Neh 3:14-15): The hand is hesitant and exhibits sev- 
eral inconsistencies (see e.g. 3, 1, 7, °, ?, 2, W, n). It mixes formal 
and semiformal techniques of various periods. The ink is unusually 
shiny, and visible—albeit with bleeding—even as the text continues 
in places where the upper layer of the parchment is gone. This is a 
clear indication that the text was added on an old, already damaged 
fragment. The forger may have attempted to imitate the small-sized 
script and line spacing of 4Q117, the only known manuscript of the 
Book of Ezra, so that the new fragment could appear as though it 
belonged to the same scroll. Esther Eshel indeed proposed early on 
to identify this fragment as belonging to 4Q117. Elgvin, noting that 
the script is slightly different from the other suspicious fragments, 
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Figure 5. From left to right: palaeographical charts of MS 4612/10, 
MS 4612/12, MS 5234 and MS 5426. 
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holds that it is likely written by another scribe. (25) Langlois, on the 
other hand, argues that it may have been penned by the same forger, 
who attempted to imitate different scripts on various fragments while 
exhibiting the same characteristic tendencies: lack of fluidity; slow 
and jerky drawing; inconsistencies; exaggerations; mistakes. (26) 


Overall, palaeographical analysis alone already constitutes strong 
evidence of forgery, and even allows for the identification of the same 
forger’s hand on most, and perhaps all, of the fake Dead Sea Scrolls 
fragments in The Schøyen Collection. This evidence is further sup- 
ported by additional suspicious features. 


Letters Related to Damaged Skin 


In some fragments, specific letters “circumvent” holes or dam- 
aged areas of the skin. Some observations in Gleanings, now revis- 
ited, lead us to more definite conclusions: 


— MS 4612/4 (Gen 36:7-16) line 5: a]ia[ ]nn.“There is a hole in 
the leather before the last clearly preserved letter. It is difficult to 
fit a letter into this lacuna without breaking the line” (p. 142). The 
unusually long word space and the fact that a waw cannot be recon- 
structed before 7]7[ without breaking the imagined dryline suggest 
that the hole in the skin was present at the time of inscribing. 

— MS 4612/9 (Jer 3:15-19) line 2: “max”. There are two wormholes 
that obscure this word where the ‘alep and mem occur. Both of these 
letters appear as though they were written around the edges of the 
holes” (p. 216). Further observations with regard to this fragment 
(see below on the presence of ink in a crack) have convinced the 
editors (Elgvin and Davis) that it is a forgery. 


(25) This fragment was not bought from the Kandos but from an American vendor 
(possibly Lee Biondi or Craig Lampe) who claimed to have acquired it from Kando. 
MS 5426 was first published in July 2008 by James H. Charlesworth on his webpage 
(https://web.archive.org/web/2008 1026024708/http:/www.ijco.org/?categoryld=2868 1). 
A picture of it appeared in Lee Biondi, From the Dead Sea Scrolls to the Bible in America: 
A Brief History of the Bible from Antiquity to Modern America Told through Ancient 
Manuscripts and Early European and American Printed Bibles (Biblical Arts of Arizona, 
2004). The fragment exhibits four textual “variants,” one of which may be interpreted 
as a correction from a G-like reading towards W; cf. Davis’ eighth category (above, 
p. 8): here also the forger seems scholarly informed. 

(26) In his online discussion (see note 6) Tigchelaar comments: “Like several 
other fragments procured by Biondi, this one has a remarkable variety of letter forms, 
with all kinds of unusual ways in which the letters and even the strokes are written.” 
As examples he notes that the two taws in Tin? in line 3 appear different from those 
in the same word in line 1, and that the right arm of sin in 5w (line 2) appears as a nun 
with an extended base stroke. 
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Textual “Variants” and Line Reconstruction 


In Gleanings we used computer software to virtually reconstruct 
the full text between column margins on both sides of the fragment. At 
times the reconstruction only allowed for a plumb-line right margin and 
a reasonable left margin by postulating a variant text—shorter or longer 
than S#—and much scholarly effort was invested in reflection on pos- 
sible textual variants. In retrospect, the difficulties in reconstructing 
an -like text between column margins for these fragments should be 
explained, not by possible ancient textual variants, but by their being 
written by a modern scribe who had not invested much effort in a full 
reconstruction of his lines (apart from some of the cases where a line- 
for-line agreement with a modern text edition could be recognized). 
This sometimes happens with authentic fragments, but the frequency is 
clearly different with the post-2002 fragments. (27) Here are some notes 
on specific fragments: 


— MS 4612/4 (Gen 36:7-16, cf. Gleanings, 141-51). In lines 4 and 
8 the editors (Elgvin and Davis) suggested to insert the name of 
an additional descendent of Esau to accommodate for the needed 
line length (p. 146). They further tended to classify 13285 for M 
tDON>/TD YNI (Gen 36:12) as a scribal error. In contrast, Elgvin now 
concludes that the modern scribe did not succeed in inscribing a nice 
pe on the coarse surface. 

— MS 4612/9 (Jer 3:15-19, cf. Gleanings, 215-21). In line 3 Elgvin 
and Davis reconstructed a shorter text of 3:17 (= 6) without the 
“plus” in M. In line 4 they suggested the presence of a longer 
variant text of 3:18 to fill out the line. In line 5 (3:18) they added 
two words restored from © to the Hebrew text to fill out the line: 
[porn Sy msasa 2571 js PNA. Rather than preserving a text with 
these highly interesting variants, the fragment evinces careless line 
reconstruction by the modern scribe. However, in lines 1 and 6 the 
scribe successfully presented a Hebrew version of the 6 text of 3:15 
and 3:19 and thus seems scholarly informed. Further, analysis of 
high-resolution photographs from June 2015 showed the presence 
of ink in a crack in the skin (crossing the head of lamed of Dx Ww», 
line 5), suggesting modern copying of the text. 


(27) “[T]his is something I have learned to expect from modern Dead Sea Scrolls 
forgeries through our work with the post-2002 fragments: When reconstructed in Pho- 
toshop they seldom — perhaps I should even say never — correspond with the text in 
MT or in the Septuagint”: Arstein Justnes and Anders Langslet, “Yet Another Fake? 
Joel 4:1-5 (DSS F.117; Hev[? ]Joel)” (presented at the Society of Biblical Literature 
Annual Meeting, Boston, 19 November 2017). 
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— MS 5440 (1 Kgs 16:23-26, cf. Gleanings, 211—-13). Our graphical 
reconstruction led us to propose a longer text in lines 3—4 (16:25) 
similar to the Peshitta (additions to W underlined): 22727 55] 
[399 va wR. The fragment exhibits the same hesitant hand as 
other suspicious fragments and is written by a modern scribe who 
did not take line reconstruction into consideration. 

— MS 5214/2 (Deut 32:5-9, cf. Gleanings, 177-81). The fragment 
preserves a right column margin in lines 2-5, but it is not possible to 
restore an aligned beginning of line 1. At the end of the line Elgvin 
reconstructed a shorter text without the word 817 present in W (32:6). 
In line 5 the het of (32:9) intended by the modern scribe appears 
more like a taw. In his attempt to copy the reading of Sam and 6 
(with the plus “Israel” in 32:9 and a different division of the cola), 
the scribe forgot to inscribe the possessive suffix -o to nmi, thus 
producing a text that hardly makes sense. The forger seems scholarly 
informed yet negligent; it is also possible that the copyist is not the 
same person who prepared the text. 

— MS 5233/2 (Ps 9:10.12-13, cf. Gleanings, 235-38). Line 2 preserves 
words from Ps 9:10, line 3 from 9:12-13, but it is hardly possible 
to make a reconstruction that includes 9:11. It is difficult to identify 
the traces of line 1 with words in 9:9. Elgvin tentatively suggested a 
text where v. 12 followed v. 10, and that line 1 represents v. 11, writ- 
ten as superscript to line 2 (the line spacing between lines 1 and 2 is 
smaller than between lines 2 and 3). In retrospect, we attribute this 
textual inconsistency to the forger’s negligence. 

— MS 4612/8 (a parchment fragment with 1 En 7:1-5) was disqualified 
as forged in 2015 (“Nine Dubious ‘Dead Sea Scrolls’ Fragments,” 
209-13). Early on, we never succeeded in making a virtual recon- 
struction of the text with a plumb-line right margin, even though the 
scribe had followed Milik’s text edition line-for-line. 


MS 4612/1 (Joel 4:1-5), Authentic or not? 


It is difficult to reach a firm conclusion on the authenticity of 
fragment MS 4612/1 (Joel 4:1—5; cf. Gleanings, 223-32). In a 2017 
SBL paper, Justnes suggested it to be a fake. (28) Yet, it was bought 
from William Kando in 2001 together with the large Leviticus fragment 
(MS 4611) that seems to be authentic. If MS 4612/1 is a fake, it would, 
according to our present knowledge, be the only forged fragment offered 
to buyers before 2003. 


(28) Justnes and Langslet, “Yet Another Fake?” In his review (pp. 318-19), 
Tigchelaar regards the fragment as likely authentic. 
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On the basis of a graphical reconstruction of the column, Elgvin 
suggested a slightly shorter text in lines 3—4 (omitting the nota accusa- 
tivi NN) and an additional word in line 5. (29) For Justnes, this “graphi- 
cal textual problem” is one of the features casting doubt on the authen- 
ticity of this text—an argument now acknowledged by Elgvin. 

In contrast to other suspicious scrolls, this fragment exhibits a rela- 
tively consistent late Herodian hand. (30) Langlois notes (above) that 
a couple of letters exhibit an unusual ductus (see especially X and 3). 
If the text is forged, we deal with a more skilled scribe whose hand is 
different from the one recognized in other recent fragments. 

The skin is unusually thick (1.2+0.5 mm), and its shrinking has 
created a wavy surface. According to Rabin, the material is leather, not 
processed parchment. Where the edge is folded unto the verso, several 
nicely written letters can be discerned on the vertical part of the fold and 
on the verso. As Elgvin sees it, this would have been difficult to achieve 
for a modern scribe: see, for instance, the following photograph (Figure 6), 
where a nicely written /amed on line 9 can be seen on the fold. 


Figure 6. MS 4612/1 (Joel 4: 1-5): microscopic infrared 
photograph of the fold on the bottom-right corner 


(29) In his review, Tigchelaar notes (p. 319): “[T]hose ‘considerations of space’ 
pertain to lines that are almost in their entirety reconstructed with only very few 
remaining traces. Such highly hypothetical reconstructions should not lead to the con- 
struction of variants, let alone proposals about textual development.” 

(30) “A skilled book hand exhibiting developments that appear in the latest Hero- 
dian scripts ... copied ... perhaps in the third quarter” (of the first century AD): Elgvin, 
Davis, and Langlois, Gleanings from the Caves, 113. For Davis, together with the Schøyen 
scrolls of Leviticus, Joshua and Judges, it “exhibits a high quality, ornamental late or post- 
Herodian script”: Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, Gleanings from the Caves, 129. 
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Justnes notes that the letters on line 3 look blurry and that word 
spaces are lacking here, suggesting that the surface seems to have been 
wavy and worn at the time of writing. He concludes, “it is abundantly 
clear that this is not a fragment from a prepared scroll. It looks more like 
a random piece of unprepared leather, with an extremely busy surface.” 
He further asserts that the graphical reconstruction does not allow for 
enough space for a yod at the end of *ns3/) (line 1), while Elgvin suggests 
that the head of yod and a short space are hidden in the large fold on the 
leather. Further, the lower part of this yod is less visible than neighboring 
letters, which is easier explained by post-writing wearing of the skin. 

The fragment is relatively large. The top margin is 3.5 cm and 
here the skin is less wavy. Elsewhere, the modern scribe(s) struggled 
to inscribe as much text as possible onto the available piece of skin. 
So, if recent, it is strange that the forger did not inscribe four more lines 
on the upper part of the fragment. For Elgvin, the weight of evidence 
leans towards authenticity, while Justnes concludes differently. (31) 


Conclusions 


Our present assessment of all Dead Sea scrolls in The Schgyen 
Collection is summarized in the following table (Table 1): 


Table 1. List of Dead Sea scrolls in The Schgyen Collection with an 
Assessment of their Authenticity 


MS ref. DSS ref. Text Assessment (32) Publication 

MS 1909 DSS F.127, DSS 1QRule of A Brooke and 
F.1QSb, 1Q28b Blessings Robinson 1995; 
25a = 1QSb V DJD 26:227-33; 
22-25 Gleanings, 273-81 

MS 1926/1 DSS F.134. DSS 1QIsa? Uninscribed A Gleanings, 309-12 
F.1QIsa* Fragments 

MS 1926/2 DSS F.129, DSS 1QApocryphonof <A Lundberg and 
F.1QapGen, Genesis ar Zuckerman 1996; 
1Q20 I, I, IV, V Gleanings, 283-90 

MS 1926/3 DSS F.135. DSS 1QS Uninscribed A Gleanings, 309-12 
F1QS Fragment 


(31) The fragment remains unprovenanced and has uncertain origin. It cannot be 
excluded that MS 4611 (Lev), MS 2713 (Josh), MS 2811 (Judg) and MS 4612/1 (Joel) 
come from a Bar-Kokhba cave looted in the 1980s (cf. Elgvin, Davis and Langlois, 
Gleanings from the Caves, 48, 160, 185-86, 193, 225). 

(32) “A” means “probably authentic”; “F” means “probable modern forgery.” 
A question mark indicates further uncertainty or disagreement between the present 
authors. 
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FEn2 


MS ref. DSS ref. Text Assessment Publication 

MS 1926/4a DSSF.121,DSS Dan 2:4-5 A Gleanings, 247-56 
F.Dan4, 1Q71, 
1QDan* 

MS 1926/4b DSS F.121,DSS Dan 3:26-27 A Gleanings, 257-70 
F.Dan5, 1072, 
1QDan> 

MS 2713 DSS F.110, DSS Josh 1:9-12; 2:3-5 A DJD 38:231-39; 
F.Josh1, XJosh Gleanings, 185-92 

MS 2861 DSS F.108, DSS Judg 4:5-6 A DJD 28:231-33; 
FJudg3, XJudg Gleanings, 193-201 

MS 4611 DSS F.106, DSS Lev 26:3-9, 33-37 A RevO 21:311-13; 
FLev4 Gleanings, 159-67 

MS 4612/1 DSSF.117,DSS Joel 4:1-5 ? Gleanings, 223-32 
F.Joell 

MS 4612/2a DSS F.103, DSS Exod 3:13-15 F DSD 24:189-228 
F.Exod3 

MS 4612/2b DSS F.104, DSS Exod 5:9-14 F DSD 24:189-228 
F.Exod4 

MS 4612/2c DSS F.105, DSS Exod 16:10 F DSD 24:189-228 
F.Exod5 

MS 4612/3 DSS F.131. DSS  Eschatological A DJD 37:501-4; 
F.Eschat Fragment ar Gleanings, 295-98 

MS 4612/4 DSS F.101, DSS Gen 36:7-16 F Gleanings, 141-51 
F.Gen1 

MS 4612/5 DSSF.107,DSS Num 16:2-5 F Gleanings, 169-72 
F.Num1 

MS 4612/6 DSS F.126, DSS 1 En. 106:19-107:1 F DSD 24:189-228 
FEn3 

MS 4612/7 DSS F.136. DSS Wadi ed—Daliyeh A Gleanings, 313-19 
F.Scraps Documentary Texts 

MS 4612/8 DSS F.124, DSS 1 En. 7:15 F DSD 24:189-228 
FEn1 

MS 4612/9 DSSF.116,DSS Jer 3:15-19 F Gleanings, 215-21 
FJerl 

MS 4612/10 DSSF.112,DSS 1 Sam 2:11-14 F DSD 24:189-228 
FSam1 

MS 4612/11 DSS F.119, DSS Prov 4:23-5:1 F Gleanings, 239—41 
F.Prov1 

MS 4612/12 DSS F.125, DSS 1 En. 8:4-9:3 F Tarbiz 73: 171-79; 


DSD 12:134-57; 
DSD 24:189-228; 
FS Boccaccini, 
195-203 
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FSam2 


MS ref. DSS ref. Text Assessment Publication 
MS 5095/1 DSS F.133 11QT* Unidentified A Gleanings, 301-8 
Fragments 
MS 5095/4 DSS F.133 11QT* Unidentified A Gleanings, 301-8 
Fragments 
MS 5095/7 DSS F.130.DSS Commentary on A Gleanings, 291-94 
F.CommGen Genesis A 
MS 5214/1 DSS F.108, DSS Deut 6:12 F Gleanings, 173-75 
F.Deut5 
MS 5214/2 DSS F.109, DSS Deut 32:5-9 F Gleanings, 177-81 
F.Deut6 
MS 5233/1 DSS F.114, DSS 2 Sam 20:22-24 ? Gleanings, 207-9 
F.Sam3 
MS 5233/2 DSS F.118, DSS Ps 9:10, 12-13 F Gleanings, 235-38 
F.Ps2 
MS 5234 DSS F.123, DSS Tob 14:34 F RevQ 22/3:451-61; 
ETobl DSD 24:189-228 
MS 5426 DSS F.122, DSS Neh 3:14-15 F DSD 24: 189-228 
F.Neh1 
MS 5439/1 DSS F.102, DSS Gen 37:8, 4QRP°? A DJD 12:7-30; 
F.RP1, 4Q364 8a RevO 25:103-11; 
Gleanings, 153-58 
MS 5439/2 DSS F.132. DSS Unidentified A Gleanings, 299-300 
F.Unident Fragment 
MS 5440 DSS F115,DSS 1 Kgs 16:23-26 F Gleanings, 211-13 
F.Kings1 
MS 5441 DSS F.120, DSS Ruth 2:1-2 F Gleanings, 243—46 
F.Ruth1 
MS 5480 DSS F.113, DSS 1 Sam 5:10-11 F Gleanings, 203-5 


Out of 37 manuscripts or groups of fragments, 16 are probably 
authentic, 19 are most likely forgeries, and 2 are debated. 

The 16 or so probably authentic Dead Sea scrolls in The Schøyen 
Collection have allowed for contributions of lasting importance, includ- 
ing material analyses performed by Ira Rabin which break new ground 
in scrolls research. Analyses of small pieces of 1QIsa*, 1QS, and 1QSb 
demonstrate that these scrolls were written on parchment of extremely 
high quality (Gleanings, 64-67). The analysis of minute pieces of 11QT* 
and other texts from Cave 11 should be reviewed together with the forth- 
coming edition of recently discovered pieces from this cave. Davis’ work 
on quality post-Herodian scrolls characterized by columns that are both 
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high and narrow provided new insights. The introduction of a two-stage 
presentation of fragmentarily preserved texts—with a first transcription 
showing only what can be seen on the fragment without any attempt 
to reconstruct partially preserved letters—allows for a more transparent 
presentation of the scholarly process in deciphering and reconstructing 
such texts. Material analysis of a well-preserved scroll wrapper sug- 
gests that we indeed deal with the Temple Scroll wrapper, and radio- 
carbon dating of a piece of the wrapper suggests a late date of deposit 
in Cave 11 (pp. 351-56). Taylor argued that the Schøyen “scroll jar” 
indeed was found in Cave 1 or Cave 2 (pp. 393-426). 

The presence of around 19 likely Dead Sea scroll forgeries in The 
Schøyen Collection is, however, worrisome. Since 2003 the Kando family 
seems to have channeled few authentic manuscripts to private collec- 
tions: from the first wave of small fragments in 2003—2004 to the larger 
wave in 2009-2010, most of the Dead Sea scrolls that have appeared on 
the market are at best suspect—and the Kandos are not the only vendors 
involved. 

Fragments from these recent waves have too easily entered our tex- 
tual databases. Dealers, middlemen, collectors, and scholars who have 
brought new fragments into the market or opened them to scholarship 
need to disclose all information they have about the origin and odysseys 
of these fragments. Among scholars, questions are raised about ethical 
aspects involved in the study and publication of unprovenanced texts. 
But it should be noted that it was the cross-disciplinary teamwork car- 
ried out on the Schøyen texts and artefacts that documented the presence 
of a large number of fake scrolls, some of them revealing the hands of 
scholarly informed forgers who are yet to be identified. 


Torleif ELGVIN 
NLA University College 


Michael LANGLOIS 
CRFJ / HCAS / Unistra 


« TOUS LES PEUPLES, FILS DE SETH » 
ET « LA VISION DE LA MÉDITATION » 
EN 40417 1115-16 


E paragraphe sur ‘l’homme intelligent’ en 40417 1 1 13-18 où 

la surface est par endroit mal conservée, fait l’objet de plusieurs 

lectures discutées. Les éditeurs en ont donné un déchiffrement 
avec un commentaire très détaillé, (1) et des auteurs ont fait connaître 
leur point de vue. (2) La nouvelle proposition est-elle recevable ? 
Pour répondre, il n’est pas sans intérêt de reprendre la lecture de tout 
le paragraphe de 40417 1 i 13-18 (// 40418 frgs 43 et 45 soulignés) à 
l’aide des nouvelles photographies numérisées B-370822-3 (voir pho- 
tographie et figure 1 ci-joints) : 


RON) 13 
ampan D ppm {7D} pin<A> nn NA | njya Mata ony wy pan | 
yp) sind pst 2201 Mw Ya oy Yi by OX pina non LS 


(1) Voir J. Strugnell and D.J. Harrington, «417. 4QInstruction® (Miisar IMévin‘)», 
in Qumran Cave 4; XXIV: Sapiential Texts, Part 2 (DJD XXXIV; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1999), 143-210, p. 151-166. 

(2) Voir A. Lange, Weisheit und Prädestination: Weisheitliche Urordnung und 
Prädestination in den Textfunden von Qumran (STDJ 18; Leyden: Brill, 1995), p. 51- 
92 ; E. Puech, « Apports des textes apocalyptiques et sapientiels de Qumran à l’escha- 
tologie du judaisme ancien », in Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and in the Biblical Tradition, F. Garcia Martinez ed. (BETL CLXVII ; Leuven-Paris- 
Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2003), 133-70, p. 137-38 ; E. Tigchelaar, «‘Spiritual People’, 
‘Fleshy Spirit’, and ‘Vision of Meditation’: Reflections on 4QInstruction and 1 Corin- 
thians», in Echoes from the Caves: Qumran and the New Testament (STDJ 85; Leiden: 
Brill, 2009), 103-18, spec. p. 103-05; M.J. Goff, 4Q/nstruction. Wisdom Literature from 
the Ancient World 2 (Atlanta: SBL, 2013), p. 138 ; J.-S. Rey, 4Q/nstruction : sagesse et 
eschatologie (STDJ 81; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 278-84 ; E. Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
The Hebrew Writings, Vol. 2 (Jerusalem: Yad Ben Zvi, 2013), p. 148. Et tout dernière- 
ment M. Christian, «The “Sons of Seth”. A New Interpretation of 40417 1 i 14-16», 
DSD 25 (2018) 1-14. 


Revue de Qumran 31(1) [113], 135-143. doi: 10.2143/RQ.31.1.3286507 
© 2019 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 1: 4Q417 11 14-16 


Traduction : 


13... Et toi qui es intelligent, reçois ton salaire dans le mémorial du 
te[mps, ]car est arrivé gravé {ton}<le> destin et décrétée toute la rétribu- 
tion, car gravé est ce qui est décrété par Dieu concernant tous les 
peuples, fils de Seth, et un livre-mémorial est écrit devant Lui 'pour ceux 
qui gardent Sa parole. Et voici la vision de la méditation au livre-mémorial : 
Il l’a donnée en héritage à Énosh, un peuple <en possession> de l’esprit, 
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car l’selon le modèle des saints Il l’a formé. Mais ZI n’a plus donné/n’a 
plus été donnée de méditation à un esprit de chair, parce qu’il n’a pas 
discerné entre '*le bien et le mal d’après le jugement de son [eslprit.[ ] 
vacat. 


Commentaire : 


— Ligne 14 : La seule graphie ne permet pas de préférer une lecture 
en w/, mais l’orthographe pleine demande de lire w°3. (3) Ensuite, 
grâce aux photographies numérisées la lecture "3[ n]yn est assurée 
comme la seule possible : 4 gauche de la téte de he, le départ du tracé 
est certainement celui de ‘ain (comparer e.g. 2 ii 22) à l’exclusion de 
qof au tracé de gauche a droite et à la tête jamais fermée. (4) Sur la 
photographie B-370822, les restes d’encre correspondent manifestement 
à ceux de la tête de kaf et du jambage de yod de “5|. Le verbe 82 est au 
parfait de préférence au participe puisque le livre-mémorial est déja écrit 
avec la sentence qui en découle. (5) Enfin le copiste a corrigé le substan- 
tif avec suffixe en substantif avec l’article. Le sens de n]yn est celui du 
temps de l’histoire de chaque homme pendant lequel sont inscrits ses faits 
et gestes dont il sera tenu compte au temps de la Visite, voir Dn 12,1-2, 
le temps de la rétribution comme le précise la suite, (6) y compris le sens 
de nn, « la rétribution >. (7) 


(3) Les éditeurs, op. cit., p. 151 et 161-2, ont expliqué leur choix wn. C. Werman, 
«What is the Book of Hagu? », in Sapiential Perspectives: Wisdom Literature in Light 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Proceedings of the Sixth International Symposium of the 
Orion Center, 20-22 May, 2001, J.J. Collins, G.E. Sterling, G.R.A. Clements eds 
(STDJ 51; Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2004), 125-40, p. 135, comprend wn<7>, suivant une 
suggestion des éditeurs. 

(4) Strugnell - Harrington, op. cit., p. 151, 154, 162 lisent o%]w7, mais écrivent 
«For Sin, ‘ayin (e.g. nyn) would also be possible. The trace before #3| may perhaps be 
either the apparent base of kap (in `>) or simply a hole; probably the former». En fait, 
il y a des traces de la téte et du jambage du kaf et des traces du jambage de yod. Rey, 
op. cit., p. 278-79, a adopté ma premiére reconstruction en E. Puech, « Ben Sira and 
Qumran », in The Wisdom of Ben Sira. Studies on Tradition, Redaction, and Theology, 
ed. by A. Passaro and G. Bellia (Deuterocanonical and Cognate Literature Studies 1; 
Berlin-New York: De Gruyter, 2008), 79-112, p. 97-8 et note 62. Werman, cit., p. 135, 
lit 8a[ "> n]y7. Qimron, op. cit., p. 148 (ligne 32) restaure K2[7 D°n]ÿn, restauration trop 
longue d’une part et, d’autre part, les traces suivantes ne s’accommodent nullement à la 
préformante he, mais à |ky comme mot indépendant. Au début de la ligne, il lit 2°. 

(5) Lange, op. cit., p. 51, lit : R2[ñ "> n]y7, bien trop long et sans traces de he. 

(6) Werman, cit., p. 135, comprend «search your activity through the span of time 
since in it the law is engraved...», comprenant le mot au sens de l’histoire événemen- 
tielle, mais les verbes au passé ne le favorisent pas. 

(7) Dans un contexte de la visite eschatologique, voir déjà l'emploi aux lignes 7-8, 
le mot a le sens de ‘rétribution’ plutôt que celui de ‘tâche, devoir’, sens retenu par 
Christian, cit., p. 7-8, en faveur de sa nouvelle proposition. Mais le sens de rétribution 
n’implique pas nécessairement la restauration d’un mot au sens négatif à la ligne 15. 
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— Ligne 15 : Un mot conservé par des traces a été restauré de plu- 
sieurs façons, soit avec les éditeurs, (8) soit [m»1]y (9) ou n[>%]y (10) 
et dernièrement NY (11). Les photographies B-370822-3, imposent la 
lecture aay : départ du tracé de la tête de mem, trace du jambage de yod 
et partie gauche de mem final, assuré, qui ne peut aucunement conve- 
nir à taw. Une séquence ay a> sans article est en Lm 1,18 (keffb) et 
Ps 89,51. Cette lecture est en excellent rapport avec la séquence sui- 
vante à la ligne 16 où le mot est en apposition à wx, ici à mw “12, la 
première génération des fils d’Adam après le meurtre d’Abel. (12) 

— Ligne 16 : Les éditeurs ont bien lu la séquence 350? “Jama, avec 
de bons restes de toutes les lettres, mot repris ligne 17, (13) et voient 
dans la forme “ani une forme gittül fréquente comme nomen actionis 
en hébreu mishnique. Toutefois il s’agit tout simplement de la forme 
du participe passé du man verbe à troisième faible. (14) L’expression 
“ann pin « la vision de la méditation > rend la traduction littérale « la 
vision de ce que qui a été médité » de la Parole de Dieu dans le mystére 
de l’existence. Comme la lecture 707 ensuite s’impose sans nulle 


(8) Op. cit., p. 154 : «*12[ ]..9. After the ‘ayin, sade or Sin is perhaps easier than 
mmy. The trace before "13 is not a lamed but an accidental mark», et p. 163, suivis par 
Puech, cit., 2003, p. 137 et n. 10, Tigchelaar, cit., p. 105, Goff, op. cit., p. 138, et Rey, 
op. cit., p. 278, lisant MANS. 

(9) Lange, op. cit., p. 51, mais le mot n’est employé qu’au singulier en 40417 116 
et 217, 40418 88 ii 4, de même Werman, cit., p. 135. 

(10) Qimron, op. cit., p. 148 (ligne 33) ou nf y. 

(11) Christian, cit., p. 9-14, réagit 4 une restauration de sens négatif, groupe que 
Dieu punira à cause de leurs péchés, mais la nouvelle proposition n’est pas acceptable, 
elle est trop longue pour l’espace et elle ne rend pas compte des traces préservées pour 
le waw et le taw est exclu. 

(12) Strugnell - Harrington, op. cit., p. 151, 162-63 : «The trace before "13 is not 
a lamed but an accidental mark». Ils préfèrent lire ensuite mw, parce que «a reference 
to the patriarch is unlikely». Comme il est difficilement question du groupe d’ennemis 
d'Israël, nw 3 parallèle à Moab, en Nb 24,17, j’ai d’abord proposé de comprendre « les 
fils de la fosse >, Puech, cit., 2003, p. 137 et n. 10, mais je suis revenu à « Seth >, cit., 
2008, p. 98. Werman, cit., p. 135, lit mw mais traduit «Seth». Toutefois la citation 
explicite de Nb 24,17 qui se retrouve plusieurs fois dans les manuscrits, en 40175 13, 
IOM XI 6 et 40266 3 iii 22 (= CD VII 21) est dans un contexte messianique et escha- 
tologique comme accomplissement de l’oracle. En 40417 1 i le contexte messianique 
est absent et la mention est isolée du contexte de Nb 24,17. 

(13) Lange, op. cit., p. 51 et 85, lit mann. Rey, op. cit, p. 279, lit 250 nana, suite 
à ma première proposition (cit. 2003, p. 137, note 10) d’après une note des éditeurs, op. 
cit., p. 163 et 165, et Qimron, op. cit., p. 148 (ligne 34) lit 50/1] "377 ; toutefois le 
lamed est bien conservé (hampe à gauche du mem final (ligne 15), et traces de la base), 
et légères traces de yod à gauche du waw, certain. Voir Strugnell - Harrington, op. cit., 
p. 165. 

(14) Voir P. Joüon, Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique (Rome: Institut Biblique 
Pontifical, 1923), $ 50e, pour des participes passés au sens actif ou voisin du sens 
actif. 
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correction en 119979, (15) il est probable que le copiste ait compris, 
peut être par inadvertance, (16) la forme comme un nom féminin 1397, 
(un aramaïsme ?), comparer les graphies *<1>307 950 en 40267 9 v 12 
(= CD XIV 8 mais orthographié 1397 150), (17) unn 990 en 40266 8 iii 5 
et 40270 6 iv 17 (= nn 950 CD X 6), et en 1OSa 17 (= 40249a/ 
SaCryptique I 10-11/frg 3a 5), (18) et nn 990 en CD XIV 8. (19) Le 
copiste a ensuite procédé à une correction de NN OY en MN <09> oy. 
Il est clair que le mot oY est en apposition au mot précédent WINY, dans 
un emploi comparable à mw "12 avy 91D. Dans ce cas, le nom du patri- 
arche Enosh parait préférable au sens générique « homme ». (20) Com- 
prendre la première main « Enosh avec l’esprit >, ou mieux « Enosh, 
un peuple spirituel > corrigé en « Enosh, un peuple <avec> l’esprit >, 
en paralléle antithétique de « un esprit de chair/charnel » (ligne 17). (21) 
La lignée énoshite est la première descendance de Seth. 

— Ligne 17 : La forme verbale 7ni peut être lue comme le parfait 
gal avec Dieu comme sujet, ou le parfait nif‘al avec de lecture assurée, 
ann (22) (ici au masculin) comme sujet. Enfin le verbe YT doit être 
le parfait, non le participe en orthographe défective dans cette copie. 


(15) Voir les éditeurs, op. cit., p. 151 et 163, pour une correction de mn" en 
ann, mais sans aucun appui paléographique, et une lecture 1177" est peu probable, 
même en écartant quelque peu les deux bords, voir la tête du res, ligne 15. 

(16) En faisant de an le sujet masculin de 7n1 au nif'al à la ligne 17. 

(17) J. Baumgarten on the basis of the transcription of J.T. Milik, The Damascus 
Document (4Q266-273), Qumran Cave 4.XIII (DJD XVIII; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1996), p. 109-110, lit 40267 9 v 12: %<>77. 

(18) Voir J. Ben-Dov - D. Stékl Ben Ezra - A. Gayer, «Reconstruction of a 
Single Copy of the Qumran Cave 4 Cryptic-Script Serekh Haedah», RdQ 109 (2017) 
21-77, p. 41 et 62. 

(19) La copie de la geniza du Caire écrit manifestement 147, non 737, qui est une 
adaptation d’après les copies qumraniennes, comme l’écrit E. Qimron, «The Text of 
CDC», in The Damascus Document Reconsidered, M. Broshi ed. (Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, Ben Zvi Printing Enterprises, 1992), sub verbo. 

(20) Les éditeurs, op. cit., p. 155 et 163-65, n’ont pas opté entre les deux signi- 
fications. Werman, cit., p. 137, traduit «humanity». Le Hebrdisches und aramäisches 
Worterbuch zu den Texten vom Toten Meer, R.G. Kratz, A. Steudel und I. Kottsieper 
(Hrsg.) Band 1 (Berlin-Boston: De Gruyter, 2017), p. 149-150, range le mot sous les 
deux entrées, «Mensch/Menschheit»: «9) und er hat es als Besitz dem Menschen 
zusammen mit einem Volk von Geist gegeben», et «Enosch»: «... dem Enosch zusam- 
men mit einem Volk von Geist gegeben». 

(21) Les éditeurs, op. cit., p. 164, estiment que Dieu a légué la méditation ensem- 
ble avec l’esprit à Enosh /l’homme (avant la correction), mais «The corrector’s text 
requires as an heritage they (the heavenly court?) gave it (sc. 47) to Enosh/humanity 
with (= and to) the Spiritual People». 

(22) Puech, 2003, cit., p. 137, à la note 10, j'ai proposé de lire pinn, suivi par Rey, 
op. cit., p. 279. Qimron, op. cit., lit Yan, expliqué dans sa note, alors que la séquence 
waw-yod est indiscutable. 
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La référence du passage au livre-mémorial où sont gravés les destins 
et les rétributions de chacun, renvoie au Jugement divin (720995 Ww" 
[ nJyn paa, voir 79 npa), lignes 7-8). Il compare l’homme à l’esprit 
charnel qui n’a pas su discerner le bien du mal, à des enfants qui eux 
ne savent pas encore faire ce discernement. L'esprit lui a fait défaut 
dans son jugement pendant sa vie, contrairement au peuple avec l’esprit 
façonné selon le modèle des saints. 


Cette lecture des passages discutés, 82 °3[ n]9ñ 91512 (ligne 14), 
nw 2 ory 12 Dy (ligne 15), pna 220? nana pin (ligne 16), et T9 
253 mn? Sai yn NIO (ligne 17), fait mieux ressortir la structure du 
paragraphe. L’intelligent qui a considéré « la vision de la méditation au 
livre-mémorial », a conformé sa vie en gardant fidèlement Sa parole en 
vue du temps de la Visite. Dieu a façonné Enosh, le patriarche, père des 
peuples selon le modèle des Saints (les Esprits) qui ont la connaissance. 
Ben Sira 49,16 proclame glorieux Sem, le père des sémites, ancêtre 
d'Abraham, Seth, le fils d’Adam, Enosh le fils premier-né de Seth, un 
homme juste, le premier à invoquer le nom de Yahveh (Gn 4,26), et 
par dessus tout la gloire d’Adam, créé à l’image de Dieu. Ces mêmes 
séquences d’ancêtres justes se retrouvent en 1 Ch 1,1 « Adam, Seth, 
Énosh », et Le 3,36-38. Déjà en 7 Hénoch 85 la vision du taureau blanc 
(Seth) opposé au taureau noir (Caïn) souligne la juste descendance 
de Seth, de même en Jub 19,24 « C’est grâce à sa descendance que 
mon nom sera béni ainsi que le nom de mes pères Sem, Noé, Hénoch, 
Mahalalel, Énosh, Seth et Adam >. Flavius Josèphe oppose lui aussi 
les descendants de Caïn le pervers en louangeant ceux de Seth le juste 
« … Celui-ci (= Seth), une fois élevé et parvenu à l’âge où on peut 
discerner le bien, cultiva la vertu y excellant lui-même, et il laissa des 
descendants qui imitèrent ses voies. Ceux-ci, tous des hommes de bien, 
habitèrent le même pays dans la concorde et la prospérité, sans que rien 
de fâcheux leur survienne jusqu’à leur mort > (Ant. I $$ 67-69). (23) La 
considération négative des fils de Seth dans la littérature rabbinique 
vient de l’invocation du nom de Yahvé par Énosh (Gn 4,26) ainsi accusé 
d’idolatrie, le nom divin n’ayant pas encore été révélé. Mais cette invo- 
cation n’est pas sans rappeler la formule rituelle hébraïque bien connue 
des exorcismes pour chasser les mauvais esprits, (//QPsAp), ce qui peut 
renforcer la qualification de « peuple avec l’esprit/spirituel > opposé 
à « l’esprit charnel > du passage. Ainsi après le meurtre d’Abel par son 
frère Caïn, se comprend mieux la mention des deux patriarches comme 
ancêtres du « peuple spirituel > par les emplois de ay dans les séquences 


(23) Dans le De posteritate Caini, §§ 42 et 170, Philon fait aussi de Seth et de 
ses descendants des amis de la vertu. 
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mw 2 ony M by et mn <oy> ay wax’ (lignes 15-16), en plein 
accord avec la lecture paléographique pour une signification positive de 
la ligne 15 et du passage (lignes 13-17). 

L'expression 21 120? 377 pin est aussi discutée, en particulier 
le sens de 1377, de lecture assurée aux lignes 16 et 17. Dans ce contexte 
pn peut difficilement désigner un livre contenant des visions comme 
en Is 1,1, Ab 1,1 et Na 1,1, (24) voir un emploi similaire en 40543 I 1 
ory nin n an yw, « Copie de l’écrit des paroles des visions de 
‘Amram », mais plutôt le message même d’un écrit, la perception intel- 
ligible de son contenu comme le précise le nomen rectum. (25) Le sens 
exact de "377 est plus difficile à cerner. Plusieurs ont proposé de lire 
“in pour retrouver la graphie du Document (de Damas) dans les copies 
de la grotte 4 et de /OSa, et même ann de CD, comparable à man. (26) 
Toutefois le sens d’une méthode d’éducation que peut revétir le mot 
“nn en 1QSa 1,7, (27) ne convient pas exactement dans les autres 
emplois du Document ni dans ce passage, car il y a plus qu’une maniére 
d’apprendre à lire. Le mot porte aussi sur le contenu lui-même. Il 
s’agit d’entrer dans le sens précis de la Loi, de ses interprétations 
et de s’approprier ses implications dans le mystère du plan divin, à 
l’aide de maîtres formés, prêtres, lévites ou autres, (28) une vision 
d’ensemble qui a toute son importance en vue du livre-mémorial. (29) 


(24) Voir J. Ben Dov, «The Book of HGY and Ancient Reading Practices», in Zs 
There a Text in this Cave? Studies in the textuality of the Dead Sea Scrolls in honour 
of George Brooke, ed. by A. Feldman, M. Cioatä and C. Hempel (STDJ 119; Leiden- 
Boston: Brill, 2017), 423-37, p. 436, note 39. 

(25) Werman, cit., p. 137, définit ainsi le mot : <...MN in the Qumran writings 
refers not to revelation but to the intellectual effort of looking and studying.» Bien que 
lisant “37 (p. 137), l’auteur analyse 135 comme participe passif (p. 138) en en faisant un 
adjectif de 7117, [mais alors il doit être un participe substantivé, « la vision de ce qui a 
été médité » !], pour une perception cognitive avec les yeux de l’esprit. 

(26) Voir Ben Dov, cit., faisant appel à des emplois de la littérature rabbinique 
pour désigner une méthode d’instruction, qu’il retrouve dans "397 en /QSa 1,7. 

(27) Voir J. Vazquez Allegue, «El “sefer ha-hagy” de Qumran/The Sefer Ha- 
Hagy of Qumran», Miscelánea de estudios árabes y hebraicos. Sección de hebreo, 
Vol. 57, año 2008, 279-308, p. 288, «un documento de aprendizaje, un texto formativo 
o un escrito a partir del que un joven debe de adquirir su formación... aprendizaje de 
los preceptos de la alianza.» Voir aussi les conclusions (p. 305) pour une définition 
du livre. 

(28) S'il y a un apprentissage de lecture, il s’agit alors pour des adultes de 
l'entrée dans la signification éclairée des Écritures au sein de la Communauté, et de 
leur interprétation et de leur implication dans la vie présente. 

(29) En ce sens Werman, cit., p. 140, peut écrire : «the term that appears in 
4QInstruction is “ani pin and not 1477 Do. In my opinion that when 4Q/nstruction was 
written, there was no Sefer ha-Hagu. In 4Q/nstruction there is no reference to writings 
other than scriptures, nor does 4Q/nstruction rely on any previous tradition. Instead 
4QInstruction calls on each individual to meditate both on his own life and on the course 
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Le mot "95 est « la méditation continuelle du mystère de l’existence > 
(mada 192 man A> amv) (30) qui apprend à connaître la vérité et 
l’iniquité, la sagesse et la folie avec leurs œuvres et le salaire de chaque 
époque et lors de la visite éternelle, et ainsi à discerner le bien du mal 
(voir lignes 6-13). Ayant intégré la perception de la création et de sa 
fin, celle du plan divin éternel sur le monde et sur la vie de chaque 
créature, l’intelligent doit adapter sa conduite en discernant le bien du 
mal afin de recevoir son salaire éternel. Le mot "ann ne désigne donc 
pas spécifiquement la méthode d’éducation d’un enfant ou d’un adulte 
auprès d’un maître, mais la méditation réfléchie et assimilée du plan 
divin révélé sur son existence au sein de la création en marche vers son 
destin final. L’intelligent est l’homme spirituel inséré dans une histoire, 
méditant la loi et l’alliance pour vivre en conséquence (voir Ps 1,2b 
ao any mam nn), car son vécu est inscrit dans le livre-mémorial 
de Dieu (1727 "anw? PID? 2175 71957 1501), comparer MI 3,16b « un 
livre aide-mémoire était écrit devant Lui en faveur de ceux qui craig- 
nent Yahvé et cherchent refuge en son nom > dans le contexte du juge- 
ment : les récompenses et châtiments. L’intelligent est celui qui garde 
Sa parole révélée. Mais l’esprit charnel qui ne cherche pas la vérité, ne 
peut méditer sur ce mystère de l’existence, préoccupé qu’il est par les 
contingences terrestres, sans souci du jugement au temps de la visite. 

Le “ani 990 n’est alors autre que l’interprétation approfondie des 
Écritures à l’aide de maîtres inspirés, le Maître en premier, dans la Com- 
munauté essénienne qui croit à l’histoire du “peuple énoshite”, peuple 
spirituel, et à la justice de Dieu. Et pt 20? “ana pin (littéralement “la 
vision de ce qui est médité au livre mémorial”) est la perception médita- 
tive intégrée de cette interprétation des Écritures et de son message pour 
la vie de chaque membre dont les actes sont inscrits dans le livre mémo- 
rial. Mais le "ann 990 n’est pas un livre d’apprentissage ni une œuvre 
composée par un maître essénien, et la 97 fn est le message d’une 
méditation, d’une approche approfondie de l’alliance de Dieu transmise 
et reçue des membres de la Communauté, auquel chacun doit se con- 
former pour recevoir son salaire inscrit dans le livre-mémorial au temps 
de la Visite. 

Suite à une méditation sur la création dans le plan divin, ce court 
paragraphe invite l’intelligent à méditer sur le mystère de son existence 
et son insertion personnelle dans le peuple spirituel d’Enosh parmi les 
fils de Seth et le premier descendant, et à être ainsi fidèle à garder la 


of history in order to learn what laws were assigned specifically to him and what laws 
were assigned to humanity as a whole.» 

(30) Voir une allusion à Jos 1,8 : to 257 12 nam DA ma ANA 220 wi Nb. 
Le mmi 19 est une expression centrale de 4Q/nstruction. 
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Parole de Dieu en sachant discerner le bien du mal, pour recevoir 
son salaire inscrit sur le livre-mémorial, ce dont est incapable l’esprit 
charnel. 


Emile PUECH 
CNRS-Paris & EBAF-Jérusalem 


LEVITICUS 26:6 IN 
THE MUR/HEVLEV MANUSCRIPT 


1. PREVIOUS STUDIES 


HE manuscript MS 4611 from the Schøyen Collection was recently 
published by Torleif Elgvin. (1) It is now designated as Mur/ 
HevLev, and in this article, the new designation Mur/HevLev 
will be used. The two columns of the manuscript Mur/HevLev contain 
Lev 26:3-9, 33-37. 
The first publication of this manuscript was made by Émile Puech 
in 2003 as another manuscript of Leviticus in the Masoretic tradition. (2) 
In his brief study, the author concluded that “the manuscript does not 
attest any variant, neither orthographic nor long suffixes. It is strictly to 
be counted among the manuscripts of the masoretic type and is a wit- 
ness of the textus receptus.” (3) From Puech’s point of view, this manu- 
script simply enlarges the circle of the masoretic textual tradition. In 
later publications, this manuscript was designated as XLev‘, 4QLevi, 
4Q26°, (4) and authors reiterated the same conclusions as Puech. (5) 


(1) Torlief Elgvin, Kipp Davis, and Michael Langlois, eds., Gleanings from the 
Caves: Dead Sea Scrolls and Artefacts from The Schøyen Collection, LSTS 71 (London: 
Bloomsbury, 2016), 159-167. For the review of the publication, see Eibert Tigchelaar, 
in RevQ 29 (2016): 314-321. 

(2) Émile Puech, “Un autre manuscrit du Lévitique,” RevQ 21 (2003): 311-313. 

(3) “Le manuscrit n’atteste aucune variante, pas même orthographique ni suffixe 
long. Il est strictement à ranger parmi les manuscrits du type massorétique et est témoin 
du Textus receptus.” See Puech, “Un autre manuscrit du Lévitique,” 313. 

(4) Emanuel Tov, Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices 
and an Introduction to the Judaean Desert Series, DJD 39 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 24, 
109, 115, 126. 

(5) Armin Lange, Handbuch der Textfunde vom Toen Meer. Band 1: Die Hand- 
schrift biblischer Bücher von Qumran und den anderen Fundorten (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2009), 77 ; Robert A. Kugler and Kyung S. Baek, Leviticus at Qumran: Text 
and Interpretation, VTSup 173 (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2017), 9. 
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The study of Elgvin aims to be the official publication of this manu- 
script. (6) Regarding the text’s paleography, Michael Langlois recently 
argued that the manuscript Mur/HevLev dates to the second half of 
the first century AD, as late Herodian or post-Herodian. (7) It may 
come from the caves connected to the second Jewish revolt. Regarding 
the text of the Hebrew, Elgvin points out three variants in comparison 
with the Masoretic Text (M), the Samaritan Pentateuch (Smr), and the 
Septuagint (G). One of these variants may reflect the Vorlage of G and 
4QLXXLevi. 


— Col. I, 3: an orthographic variant in Lev 26:5: 5x[3 | sa M. 

— Col. I, 5: a hitherto unknown textual variant in Lev 26:6: ontowm 
reflecting "ntawm = G droo; 4QLXXLev*: a]zoAw |*nawm M, Smr. 

— Col. II, 4: a probable short reading compared to M in Lev 26:35- 
36: 23 aDnawa | my oonawa M. 


In this article, I shall focus on the textual variant of Lev 26:6. 
If it is a real variant, does it reflect the Vorlage of G? How can one 
explain it within the textual and the literary tradition of Leviticus? 


2. THE OBVIOUS VARIANT OF Mur/HEVLEv I, 5 (LEV 26:6) 


Lev 26:6 (M) 


TIM PINT T ny MT HUM TAN PAT onaya yiga Dig por 
1099983 VAUT N? 
“And I will grant peace in the land, and you shall lie down, and no one 


shall make you afraid; I will remove dangerous animals from the land, 
and no sword shall go through your land.” (NRSV) 


Having checked the images, I concur with Elgvin’s new recon- 
struction and reading: in Lev 26:6, Mur/HevLev 1, 5 reads *ntawm 
(“I will exterminate”) as a textual variant reading compared to "nawm 
M (“I will put an end / I will remove”). 


3. OTHER TEXTUAL WITNESSES 


The textual state of Lev 26:6 is easy to establish, since all other tex- 
tual witnesses (Smr, Aramaic Targums, including Samaritan Targums [T], 
Syriac Peshitta [S], and Latin Vulgate [V]) reflect “Ham in agreement 


(6) Elgvin, Davis, and Langlois, eds., Gleanings, 159, n.2. 
(7) Michael Langlois, “Paleographical Analysis of the Dead Sea Scrolls in The 
Schøyen Collection,” in Gleanings, 79-128, at 113-118. 
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with M. Thus, before the study of the lemma in G, one observes that 
the reading of *n7awm in Mur/HevLev is an exception. The textual 
presentation would be: *nawm M, Smr, V, S, T l°n72%m Mur/HevLev. 
The main question is thus how to classify the reading of G, since accord- 
ing to Elgvin, the Greek reading of G and 4QLXXLev* is in agreement 
with Mur/HevLev. 


4. DOES THE READING NAW m REFLECT THE VORLAGE OF G IN 
LEV 26:6? 


The main question raised in this article is whether the reading 
nawn of Mur/HevLev I, 5 (Lev 26:6), reflects the Vorlage of G 
GnoA®, against the reading "nawm of M. At first glance this option 
should not be excluded. However, it seems unlikely for the several 
reasons discussed below. 


4.1. The Greek Textual Tradition 


Lev 26:6 (G) 


Kai TOAELOSG où StEAsvoETAL 610 TIS ys HWOV, 6 Kai WOW Eipvnv 
èv TH YA bu@v, Kai KomNnOHoEobe, Kai oùk EotaI uàs ô ExpoPov, 
Kai GOA Onpia rovnpà xk tùs AS UV. 

“...and war shall not go through your land. ® And I will grant peace in 
your land, and you shall fall asleep, and there shall be no one making you 
afraid, and I will destroy bad animals from your land.” (NETS) 


What is the Greek textual tradition of the lemma? While Rahlfs’s 
edition does not indicate any variant reading, Wevers’s recalls the 
orthographic variant atoAA@, found in some cursive manuscripts 44, 
53’, 767, 527 from the 13'"-15th centuries AD. Furthermore, the edition 
of Wevers provides some hexaplaric marginal notes from the uncial 
manuscript M’ of the 7th century AD and from cursive manuscripts 
85',-321', and -344 of the 10th and 14th centuries AD. Those manu- 
scripts add katanavow (“I will put and end”) in their margin beside 
äno®. The reading katanavo is discussed below. 

Wevers already observed that dodo (“I will exterminate”) is not 
commonly rendered from *nawm (“I will put and end, I will remove”) 
in the Pentateuch. (8) Although, in Lev 26:6, the reading Gm0A@ is 
attested by the main Greek witnesses. Its oldest witness is 4QLX XLev* 


(8) John William Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Leviticus, SBLSCS 44 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 440. 
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which contains a]noAq@. (9) Thus this reading is considered here 
as the original reading of the Greek tradition. In the following lines 
4QLXXLev* will not be counted as a separate witness since it repre- 
sents G. The question then is: What Hebrew Vorlage did G translate? 


4.2. The Question of Greek and Hebrew Equivalence from the 
Perspective of the Greek Text 


Comparison of the relevant Greek and Hebrew verbs indicates that 
we are facing an intricate question. On the one hand, the equivalence 
between the Greek änéAkvut and the Hebrew 72% hiphil is not the 
most common. The Greek verb corresponds to more than thirty different 
Hebrew verbs. (10) In the Pentateuch, the equivalence né vu = maw 
hiphil occurs only in Deut 2:21 and 33:27. On the other hand, the 
Hebrew Bible does not contain any other instance in which the precise 
verbal form roi renders the precise verbal form *n77wm). Thus, the 
case of Lev 26:6 is a hapax legomenon. In the reverse way however, 
the Hebrew verbal form (1% sg.) “NTRWAI occurs once in the Pentateuch, 
in Lev 26:30, where surprisingly, the equivalent Greek verb is not kai 
GTOA® but Kai Epnu®ow (EpypLo@: “to make desolate”). 


Lev 26:30 (MT) 
DDR NDT] Dna na “MTAWA 
TZN DDR “EY DOME NN “Any 

DNA Ws 


Lev 26:30 (LXX) 


Kai Epnu®ow* tus otac ðv Kai 
éCodeOpevow tà óva yerporointa 
budv Kai Onow TU KWAO budv éni tù 
kõla TOV EidM@A@V ôv, KUI TPOGO- 
yOret À worn pov uiv’ 


“I will destroy your high places and 
cut down your incense altars; I will 
heap your carcasses on the carcasses 
of your idols. I will abhor you.” 


“And I will strip bare your steles and 
utterly destroy your wooden hand- 
crafted objects, and I will place your 
limbs on the limbs of your idols. 


And my soul will be very angry with 
you.” (NETS) 
*M’*: àånaptńoo (“I will remove”). 


(NRSV) 


(9) Patrick W. Skehan, Eugene Ulrich, and Judith E. Sanderson, eds., Qumran 
Cave 4, IV, Paleo-Hebrew and Greek Biblical Manuscripts, DJD 9 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1992), plate XXXVIII. 

(10) For the use of Greek verbs corresponding to the Hebrew naw or Taw, and 
the use of the Greek verbs Amoiivji and katarabo to render different Hebrew verbs, 
among them naw and Taw, see Takamitsu Muraoka, A Greek = Hebrew /Aramaic Two- 
way Index to the Septuagint (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 15, 65, 360, 369. 
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One would assume that if the two different Greek readings in 
Lev 26:6 and 26:30 are original in G, they may also reflect different 
Hebrew Vorlagen as is actually the case in M. However, in Deut 2:21- 
23 where the same Hebrew Vorlage maw hiphil occurs three times, 
the Greek equivalents that are used are ånóńàvu (once) and éxtpipa 
(twice). The mentioned occurrences of Deut may then show that the 
same Hebrew Vorlage may be rendered with different Greek words. 

Thus, from a philological consideration of the Greek, it seems 
that one cannot decide with certainty what Hebrew Vorlage is reflected 
in the rendering of änoA at Lev 26:6. 


4.3. The Question of Hebrew and Greek Equivalence from the 
Perspective of the Hebrew Text 


The Hebrew naw hiphil is rendered with no less than twenty dif- 
ferent Greek verbs. It occurs five times in the Pentateuch and the Greek 
equivalents are katara, GpaviGo, Ssratavo, ANOAAvDpL, and tavo. 
One observes that the Greek root nav- is the most frequently attested 
equivalent in the Hebrew Bible, but by no means the only one. 

The verbal form *nawm of Lev 26:6 is a hapax legomenon in the 
Pentateuch and its Greek equivalent @0A@ is unique in the same corpus, 
while the occurrences of *nawm) and the correspondence “nawn — 
GOA are well attested in the Prophets (Isa 13:11; Jer 48:35 [31:35 G]; 
Ezek 30:10, 13). For this reason, the same equivalence "naw — ro & 
in Lev 26:6 is assumed to be regular and possibly from the translator, not 
from later recensions. 

We may reverse our question and ask whether the Greek translator 
could have used the verbal form katanavow to render the Hebrew 
*nawm in Lev 26:6. This question results from the idea that if the Greek 
translator read the Hebrew Vorlage *nawm, he may have chosen the 
verb Katamada, which may be a natural equivalent of naw in the 
Hebrew Bible. (11) To answer this question, one needs more than philo- 
logical considerations (see next point). 

Concerning the Hebrew 77w hiphil, it occurs twenty-two times in the 
Pentateuch. The Greek equivalents are as follows: pnp (Lev 26:30), 
éEaipa (Num 33:52), €SoAE8pevo (fourteen times: Deut 1:27; 6:15; 
7:4.24; 9:3.8.14.19.20.25; 28:48.63; 31:3.4), éktpifo (four times: 
Deut 2:12.22.23; 4:3), dmOAAvpL (Deut 2:21; 33:27). One observes here 
that GOA du is not the natural equivalent of maw hiphil in the Pentateuch, 


(11) Emanuel Tov, “The Greek Biblical Texts from the Judean Desert,” in Hebrew 
Bible, Greek Bible, and Qumran: Collected Essays, ed. Emanuel Tov, TSAJ 121 (Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 339-364, at 350. 
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since the most frequent verbs, especially in Deuteronomy, are ÉEoAE£0pedo 
and éktpiBo. Thus in the Pentateuch, the Greek GOA Av does not auto- 
matically lead to the Hebrew 72% hiphil and vice versa. 


4.4. Literary Considerations to Explain the Greek Rendering 


Hebrew textual tradition now attests two different readings in 
Lev 26:6, "nawm and Tawm. Based solely on philological consid- 
erations, one would assume that G émo0A@ may reflect both readings. 
As observed above, however, philological considerations are not enough 
to demonstrate which reading corresponds to the Vorlage of G. To 
decide the matter, one needs to turn to literary considerations. The task 
here is to answer the following questions: On the one hand, why would 
the Greek translator have chosen ånoù® or katatavow? On the other 
hand, which Hebrew textual tradition may have changed the earliest 
reading? 

A thorough observation shows that the Greek katanadw mostly 
has a positive connotation in the Torah. It is used to express divine rest 
on the seventh day of the creation (Gen 2:2, 3) and the sabbatical rest 
in the Decalogue (Exod 20:11; 34:21). In some occurrences, such as 
Exod 5:5, the Greek kataravo renders the Hebrew naw hiphil “to put 
an end” in a neutral connotation. The noun katéravois is especially 
used in the meaning of “rest,” 1.e., “in peace.” 

The verb katanravo is never used in the context of threat, while 
this is precisely the case in Lev 26:6: YHWH will “put and end to” / 
“will remove” / “will eliminate” evil animals. While the Hebrew naw 
is used in M to express a positive or a negative meaning, (12) G uses 
different verbs to make a distinction between them. Thus, in my view, 
the Greek translator would not have used the verbal form katarabom 
to render *n2% in the threat context of Lev 26:6. He needed a Greek 
verb matching the threat context. That is why one should consider that 
the verb ånóńvp was rightly chosen to render the verb naw hiphil 
of M in the context of Lev 26:6. Van der Louw also observed that 
the specific context of Lev 26:6 requires a Greek verb different from 
Katanava. (13) 


(12) E. Haag, “naw šabat,” TDOT XIV, p. 381-386; David J. A. Clines, ed., The 
Dictionary of Classical Hebrew, Volume VIII W-n (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 
2011), 254-258. 

(13) Theo van der Louw, “Translation and Writing in 4QLev*,” in The Books of 
Leviticus and Numbers, ed. Thomas Römer, BETL 215 (Leuven: Peeters, 2008), 383— 
397, at 390-394. Different Greek verbs are also used in Jer 36:29 and Ezek 34:25 (here 
the text PONT 79 799 mn nm is parallel to Lev 26:6) where naw hiphil is used in 
the same threat context. 
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If the original Hebrew reading was "nTmwni, there would be no 
reason to change it to °`nawm. The only explanation would be that the 
change resulted from a textual corruption. Indeed, a conscious modi- 
fication would be difficult to understand in this case, since “NTAWAI 
would be the best verb to express the threat in the context of this verse. 
Contrary to this, if the original Hebrew was *nawmh, the reading "NTAWAI 
may be explained either by a textual corruption, or by an assimilation 
to Lev 26:30, a text which deals with the destruction of high places that 
reflect idolatry. Thus, it is most probable that when the Greek transla- 
tor used &20A@ in this verse, he read the Hebrew Vorlage "naw as 
attested in M. 


5. THE NATURE OF THE VARIANT OF MUR/HEVLEV 


Observations of the previous point raise questions about the nature 
of the variant reading *n72% we have in Mur/HevLev. It is likely that 
the reading *nnwm of Mur/HevLev is secondary in Lev 26:6. It prob- 
ably comes from an assimilation to Lev 26:30 where the same verb 
is used, in a similar threat context. Contrary to Mur/HevLev, G does 
not harmonize the verbs used in Lev 26:6 (&m0A@) and Lev 26:30 
(épnuwoo). This observation leads to the conclusion that Mur/HevLev 
does not reflect the Vorlage of G. 

Thus, the Mur/HevLev tradition reflects a modification of the ear- 
lier "Naw into “NTAWA. It is still not to be excluded that the verb naw 
hiphil was considered by the scribe of Mur/HevLev as inappropriate to 
the context of Lev 26:6, where YHWH’s action is against evil animals. 
In that case, the modification in Mur/HevLev may have stemmed from 
literary considerations. 


6. CONCLUSION 


From the study of MurHevLev I, 5 and other textual witnesses to 
Lev 26:6, I would point out the following conclusions: 


1. Mur/HevLev contains a textual variant compared to M in Lev 26:6. 
It reads "n72%m, while M reads "naw in agreement with all other 
textual witnesses: Smr, V, S, and T. Henceforth with Mur/HevLev, 
the Hebrew textual tradition attests two different readings in Lev 26:6. 

2. The reading °*n77wm in Mur/HevLev (Lev 26:6) is unique since no 
other textual witness attests it. 

3. The variant reading nwm of Mur/HevLev is secondary compared 
to the reading *nawm of M. It probably resulted from an assimilation 
to Lev 26:30, where n72% is used in the same threat context. 
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4. The reading é0A@ of G corresponds well to the Hebrew text of M: 
‘nawm). The Greek translator may have chosen ånoàð to fit the 
threat context of Lev 26:6. The equivalence "n3wni— dnoA@, which 
is unique in the Pentateuch, is attested in some occurrences of the 
Prophets. 

5. The textual presentation of Lev 26:6 is *"nawm M Smr, G VSTI 
°n79%m Mur/HevLev (assim Lev 26:30). 


Innocent HIMBAZA 
University of Fribourg 


ADDENDUM TO “NEW READINGS IN 
40256 (4QS°)” 


a note titled “New Readings in 40256 (4QSb),” which proposed a 

set of new readings, based on the 2012 photographs, in three different 
fragments of the scroll. After the publication of this note, it was brought 
to my attention that one of these readings had been proposed in two 
previous studies. Eibert Tigchelaar and Florentino Garcia Martinez pro- 
posed the reading of a mem at 4Q256 5b 2 (1. 12 in their transcription) 
in their Study Edition. (1) James Tucker proposed the same reading and 
reconstruction of the letter in a conference paper presented at the 2016 
meeting of the IOQS in Leuven. I regret that I did not find the reading 
in the Study Edition or remember Tucker’s presentation—at which I 
was present—when working on my note between April and September 
of 2017. Tucker’s paper was not yet published when I was working 
on my note, and I would like to acknowledge here that his reading and 
reconstruction of the line were completed both independent from and 
prior to mine. Tucker’s paper has since been published in the Leuven 
conference volume. (2) I would like to thank James for bringing these 
previous studies to my attention, and for making his article available 
prior to the publication of the conference volume. 


È a previous issue of this journal (RevQ 30 [2018]: 69-77), I published 


James NATI 


(1) Eibert Tigchelaar and Florentino García Martínez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 1:514. 

(2) James M. Tucker, “From Ink Traces to Ideology: A Reassessment of 4Q256 
(4QSerekh Ha- Yahad?) Frags. 5a-b and 1QS 6:16-17,” in Law, Literature, and Society 
in Legal Texts from Qumran: Papers from the Ninth Meeting of the International Organi- 
sation for Qumran Studies, Leuven 2016, ed. Jutta Jokiranta and Molly Zahn, STDJ 128 
(Leiden: Brill, 2019), 185-206. 
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RECENSIONS 


Gerhard Karner, Frank Ueberschaer, and Burkard M. Zapff (eds.), Texts 
and Contexts of the Book of Sirach / Texte und Kontexte des Sirach- 
buches; Septuagint and Cognate Studies 66 (Atlanta: SBL, 2017). 
Pp. viii + 334. ISBN 978-1-62837-182-6. $50.95. 


The first thing to note about the present book is that it is NOT the same 
as Markus Witte’s collection of essays on Ben Sira, which confusingly bears a 
similar title: Texte und Kontexte des Sirachbuchs: Gesammelte Studien zu Ben 
Sira und zur friihjiidischen Weisheit. The present book represents the fruits of 
an international congress held in 2014 at the Catholic University of Eichstät- 
Ingolstadt, which sought to explore the social and cultural background from 
which Ben Sira emerged, as well as the many text-critical and translational 
issues that the book raises (vii). The book contains fourteen essays, of which 
eight are in German and six in English. 

In the introductory essay, Markus Witte presents some of the key features 
of Ben Sira scholarship in recent years and highlights along the way various 
areas for future work (e.g., a deep study of the prologue, systematic evalua- 
tion of Ben Sira’s reception in late Second Temple and Christian literature). 
Although it is impossible to expect every important study to be mentioned, one 
missing item, especially relevant for the study of Ben Sira’s lexicon, is the 2004 
dissertation by Haim Dihi, “The Morphological and Lexical Innovations in the 
Book of Ben Sira.” The next two essays (Siegfried Kreuzer’s “Der sociokul- 
turelle Hintergrund des Sirachbuches” and Otto Kaiser’s “Jesus Sirach: Ein 
jüdischer Weisheitslehrer in hellenistischer Zeit”) summarize various aspects of 
Ben Sira and his Greek context. Kreuzer challenges us to recognize the diver- 
sity within the Hellenistic world as well as the diversity of opinions about it. 
Kaiser traces the echoes of Greek poetry and philosophy in Ben Sira, espe- 
cially the influence of Stoicism. A third, more general essay by Oda Wischmeyer 
(“Die Konstruktion von Kultur im Sirachbuch”) reviews previous research 
relating to the culture of Ben Sira, including her own work, and suggests specific 
ways for broadening the research into Sirach’s cultural study. 

Of the three essays focusing on the Greek version, James K. Aitken’s 
(“The Literary and Linguistic Subtlety of the Greek Version of Sirach”) encour- 
ages distinguishing the translation technique from the literary style in order to 
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recognize the sophistication of this version. He notes many details that might 
otherwise go unnoticed when reading the Greek, including, for example, the 
alliterative repetition of the letter pi as a rhetorical device, and the way that 
plural forms in the Greek to Sir 14:18 echo the Homeric metaphor from which 
the text borrows. The next essay, “Das Griechisch des Jesus Sirach” by Knut 
Usener, also orients the Greek version in the broader context of other Hellenic 
and Hellenistic literature, cataloging Greek examples of Wisdom-like texts (1.e., 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, the Sentences of Menander) and noting the common 
use (as in Sirach) of the gnomic aorist. Benjamin G. Wright (“Sirach 10: 1-18: 
Some Observations on the Work of the Translator”) works through this pericope, 
observing along the way how the Greek translator transformed Ben Sira’s Hebrew 
text. Sometimes the translator struggled to make sense of the text, in other cases 
he “almost certainly injected some theological or exegetical ideas” (187) into 
his translation. 

Jean-Sébastien Rey’s “Scribal Practices in the Ben Sira Hebrew Manu- 
script A and Codicological Remarks” is a fascinating study, detailing, among 
many other things relating to Ms A, the identity of the scribe who copied it and 
other facts about him. The significance of this is, in part, that it tells us about 
the specific context in which the Hebrew Ben Sira text was read and copied 
in the Middle Ages. Werner Urbanz’s “Sir 51,1-12: Anhang oder Knoten- 
punkt?” also focuses on some paratextual aspects, especially this particular 
text’s placement in Ms B and its title in the Greek uncial manuscripts. Urbanz 
also considers other aspects like vocabulary and concludes that the prayer 
seems more likely to be an integral part of the book “sowohl in Form als auch 
Inhalt und Pragmatik” (321). 

Three essays treat the Syriac version. In “Language and Textual History 
of Syriac Ben Sira,” Jan Joosten elaborates on his thesis that the Syriac version 
is a revision of an earlier Palestinian Aramaic translation. Much of the evi- 
dence is derived from lexemes otherwise unknown in Syriac but common in 
Targumic Aramaic. Franz Böhmisch, in a longer article that also includes a 
summary of past research (“Die Vorlage der syrischen Sirachübersetzung und 
die gereimte hebräische Paraphrase zu Ben Sira aus der Ben-Ezra-Geniza”), 
argues that both the Syriac translation and the Hebrew rhyming paraphrase 
of Ben Sira go back to a common Vorlage, reflecting a third Hebrew recen- 
sion transmitted in rabbinic Hebrew. Burkard M. Zapff in “Einige herme- 
neutische Beobachtungen zur syrischen Version des Sirach” notes various 
ways the Syriac differs from the Hebrew. For instance, he notes how the Syriac 
seems to offer different poetic structures (e.g., in Sir 9:17 Ms A offers a con- 
trast whereas the Syriac has a comparison) and different points of emphasis 
(e.g., an eschatological perspective). These, Zapff argues, are often the result 
of interpretation based on “bestimmter formaler Prinzipien and theologischer 
Tendenzen” (261). 

Of the two essays that focus on the Latin text, Pierre-Maurice Bogaert’s 
“Der lateinische Text des Ecclesiasticus: Von Philipp Thielmann bis zu Walter 
Thiele” offers a summary of past editions and analysis of the Latin. Anthony 
J. Forte (“Plerique codices, nonnulli codices: Ambrose’s Biblical Text; The 
Case of Ben Sirach and the Canticum Canticorum”) documents Ambrose’s 
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interest in presenting a literal translation of the Greek as well as his tendency 
for allegorical interpretation. Forte emphasizes that where Ambrose’s Latin 
readings differ from those of the Vulgate / Old Latin, it is difficult to know 
whether to attribute these to Ambrose himself or to an otherwise unknown 
translation and/or Vorlage. 

All together, the book offers numerous insights into the texts and versions 
of Ben Sira and should be consulted by anyone engaging in the study of this 
complicated book. The more general essays will be helpful to readers who wish 
to orient themselves vis-a-vis past scholarship, but perhaps the most important 
parts of the book are those that shed new light on hitherto neglected aspects of 
the versions and manuscripts, including (but not limited to) the essays by Rey, 
Aitken, and Böhmisch. 


Eric D. REYMOND 


Chris Keith and Loren T. Stuckenbruck (eds.), Evil in Second Temple 
Judaism and Early Christianity; WUNT? 417 (Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2016). Pp. viii + 420. ISBN 978-3-16-153299-3. € 94.00 


Deriving from a conference held in 2014 at St. Mary’s University in 
Twickenham, this book contains twenty essays, which, to judge by their titles, 
concern mostly New Testament and early Christian texts. However, most of 
the essays do, in fact, incorporate discussions of texts and ideas of the Second 
Temple era. 

The book begins with Christopher Rollston’s “An Ur-History of the 
New Testament Devil: The Celestial jouw (Satan) in Zechariah and Job.” 
The essay introduces the reader to the (perhaps) not surprsing information 
that the earliest references to “the celestial Satan” do not characterize him as 
an independent agent of evil. Instead, Rollston emphasizes Ha-sdtdn’s role as 
an agent of Yahweh; in Zechariah 3, he enforces purity rules (and thus meta- 
phorically releases Judah from its guilt and sin) and in Job 1-2 he works in 
conjunction with Yahweh to discover whether “true disinterested piety” (15) 
really existed in the world. In the later book of Chronicles, the figure of Satan 
(no longer Ha-sdtdn) may look ahead to the New Testament devil, though it 
is unclear. 

By the time of the scrolls, of course, the figure of Satan became much 
closer to what we associate with the devil. Jutta Leonhardt-Balzer’s “Evil at 
Qumran” is broader than Rollston’s essay and details the different ways that 
evil appears in the scrolls. In general, “the consistent theme of evil is that of 
a metaphor for the world outside the community” (32). It appears in different 
ways in different texts, however. In 1QS, for instance, there is a tendency “to 
marginalise, if not exclude, the category of personified evil” (27), whereas other 
texts reflect not only personified evil, but also the instantiation of evil in those 
who “refuse to follow the Torah” (27). 

The next essay, Benjamin Wold’s “Demonizing Sin: The Evil Inclination 
in 4QInstruction,” addresses just one phrase, yetzer ra, especially as it occurs 
in this one text. Wold, interacting mainly with arguments of Ishay Rosen-Zvi, 
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seems to conclude that the yerzer ra in this text is most likely an internal force, 
within each human, not an external demonic force. He writes “while evil is 
expressed as active (i.e., enticing), there is only a hint that it could be exter- 
nal” (46). Yet, he still leaves open the possibility that 4QInstruction “may well 
be participating in demonizing sin in a manner similar to the Plea for Deliver- 
ance and Barkhi Nafshi” (48), where, he feels, the yetzer ra is more clearly an 
external force acting on individuals. 

Further into the book, Nicholas J. Ellis’s “A Theology of Evil in the Epistle 
of James: Cosmic Trials and the Dramatis Personae of Evil” traces how anthro- 
pological agency and cosmic agency in the Epistle of James are both similar to 
and different from other Jewish texts like Ben Sira, Philo, and rabbinic litera- 
ture. Specifically, he writes that the “combination of a mitigated divine role 
in evil, compromised human condition, and supernatural agency in evil... 
fits naturally within the spectrum of ancient voices operating within the... 
supernaturalism of Jubilees, Qumran, and the rabbinic traditions” (279). 

Chris Keith’s “‘The Scriptures are Divine Charms’: Evil, Books, and 
Textuality in Early Christianity” argues especially against Richard Horsley’s 
deemphasis of the significance of manuscripts and written media in Second 
Temple and early Christian times. Keith asserts, instead, that manuscripts, 
books, and the written word were culturally significant items, even when they 
cannot be read by their owners. Most relevantly, they can function, for exam- 
ple, as apotropaic talismans. 

Many of the essays treat other Second Temple texts, like 1Enoch and 
Jubilees, but, for me, the two other essays of especial interest were those of 
Loren T. Stuckenbruck (“How Much Evil Does the Christ Event Solve? : Jesus 
and Paul in Reation to Jewish ‘Apocalyptic’ Thought”) and James P. Davies 
(“Evil’s Aetiology and False Dichotomies in Jewish Apocalyptic and Paul”). 
Both essays criticize certain attempts by New Testament scholars to set apart 
Christian literature from its context in the late Second Temple times and in 
the immediate aftermath of the temple’s destruction. Stuckenbruck argues that 
the tension between an evil that has already been defeated, though such defeat 
is not yet manifest, a tension more commonly associated with New Testament 
literature, can already be inferred in Second Temple texts. He writes in italics 
the following sentence: “Jt is therefore simply misleading, if not wrong, to 
infer, with no small number of NT scholars, that such religiosity is merely the 
domain of the historical Jesus and his adherents, not least Paul” (165). 

Davies, on the other hand, interacts with the ideas of three particular 
scholars (J. Louis Martyn, Martinus de Boer, and Douglas Campbell), who 
describe apocalyptic thought as composed of two “tracks,” the cosmological 
and forensic (i.e., moral). In the first, evil is the result of angelic rebellion and 
in the second it is the result of human decision. The aforementioned scholars 
see certain Jewish texts as following more one track than another, but Davies 
seeks to demonstrate the inadequacy of this characterization by pointing to, 
for example, the cosmological dimensions of evil in works like 4Ezra that are 
usually seen as particularly forensic in orientation. 


Eric D. REYMOND 
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Kipp Davis, Kyung S. Baek, Peter W. Flint, Dorothy M. Peters (eds.), 
The War Scroll, Violence, War and Peace in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Related Litereature: Essays in Honour of Martin G. Abegg 
on the Occasion of His 65" Birthday; STDJ 115 (Leiden: Brill, 
2016). Pp. xvi + 490. ISBN 978-90-04-27114-2. € 171.00 / 
US $ 229.00 


The festschrift contains twenty-one essays, as well as a bibliography of 
the honoree, a general bibliography, and indices. The first three chapters make 
up the Introduction. The first, by Dorothy M. Peters, introduces the honoree, his 
early career and work on the War Scroll; in addition, it summarizes the vari- 
ous contributions in the festschrift. The next essay, by Emanuel Tov, describes 
the important work made by the honoree in working with and on concordances. 
The next contribution, by Jason Kalman, helps us understand how Abegg was 
able to re-create the text of unpublished scrolls by means of a concordance 
and a computer. This essay also includes Abegg’s words during a presenta- 
tion made in Cincinnatti in December of 1991 about his work with Ben Zion 
Wacholder. 

The next section, The War Scroll, comprises six essays, including that by 
George Brooke which describes the ways that Abegg’s work has led him to 
think differently about the War Scroll, including a consideration of the signifi- 
cance of the scroll’s “detailed verbosity” (p. 61), something that anyone read- 
ing the text must notice, though its effect on readers is sometimes ignored and 
receives little comment. Among the other essays, Robert Holmstedt and John 
Screnock describe their work attempting to write a descriptive grammar of the 
syntax and semantics of 1QM. The thoroughness and carefulness of the work 
is remarkable, though I was left wondering about the underlying assumption 
that the scroll (in fact, each and every scroll) reflects “the idiolect of its author” 
(p. 68). It seems that this might be too conservative and, instead, it might be 
that the scroll (like others) represents, in fact, the idiolects of multiple scribes 
and authors, who have each contributed something to the text that we recog- 
nize as 1QM (see Eric D. Reymond “The Scribe of 1QS, 1QSa, 1QSb, 4Q53 
(4QSam°), 4Q175, and Three Features of Orthography and Phonology” DSD 25 
[2018]: 238-54”). Kipp Davis’s essay was particularly interesting; it concludes 
that “40491 frgs 11 i + 12-11 ii represents a single document that contains a 
collection of liturgies penned by one scribe, and a description of eschatological 
battle by a [sic] another” (pp. 145-46). Among my other musings while read- 
ing this section, I wondered why in Dongshin D. Chang’s “Priestly Covenant 
in 1QM and 1QSb” that the Hebrew of the Wisdom of Ben Sira was ignored 
in favor of the Greek, even though the Hebrew is attested for portions of text 
on which the author offers comments. 

Among the seven essays of the next section, War and Peace in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Brian Schultz considers the surprising reference to a sea battle as part of 
the ending of the eschatalogical war in 4Q285, concluding that this was a means 
of making sense of the reference to the Kittim ships (a”8) in Dan 11:30 that 
were to assault Antiochus IV Epiphanes. In a similar way, he suggests, the word 
“ships” (a”%) has been secondarily inserted into Num 24:24 and Ezek 30:9 as 
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a means of harmonising these texts with Dan 11:30. One can now also com- 
pare the secondary insertion of “Sin Sir 36:9, likely for similar effect (see 
Reymond, “A New Hebrew Word (z/q “lightning”) and Other New Readings 
in the Hebrew Manuscripts of Ben Sira (Ms B: MS heb.e.62 and T-S 16.313),” 
forthcoming). Dorothy M. Peters and Esther Eshel present and interpret the 
text of a fragment of the Aramaic Levi Document found only ten years ago by 
Gidion Bohak among the Genizah fragments. Daniel Falk’s “Prayer, Liturgy, 
and War” considers the liturgical use of the War Scroll, as reflected among 
other things by its re-use of prayers (in 1QM 12 and 19) and by the appearance 
of a War Scroll recension (4Q496) on the verso of a papyrus that has prayers 
on its recto. 

The last section, War and Peace in Early Jewish and Christian Text and 
Interpretation, includes five essays. Among these, Michael O. Wise offers a 
new reading and understanding of one of the Bar Kokhba documents, Papyrus 
Hever 30, the only letter relating to Simon Bar Kokhba that is addressed to him 
(p. 378). As part of his analysis, Wise reviews the sequence and nature of the 
discoveries of the Bar Kokhba era materials; he also presents a new drawing, 
transliteration, critical apparatus, and commentary. His reading offers numerous 
improvements over the previous editions of Yadin and Beyer. Through a con- 
sideration of its find spot and other factors, Wise infers several details of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt, including the participation of Nabateans (p. 388). The book’s last 
essay, by Stever Delamarter, analyzes the Ethiopic versions of Ps 151 as attested 
in forty-five manuscripts. Delamarter identifes four phases of textual develop- 
ment as evidenced in manuscripts dating from the 14" through the 18" centuries. 
In general, the development reveals an interest in preserving “variants through 
a process of conflation” (p. 406). 


Eric D. REYMOND 
Yale Divinity School 


Michael E. Stone, Secret Groups in Ancient Judaism (Oxford/New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2018). Pp. 176. ISBN 978-0-19- 
084238-3. US $ 74.00 


With this short monograph, Michael Stone aims to introduce the concept 
of “secret groups” into the study of Second Temple Judaism. After the short 
introduction, Stone begins the book with two chapters on categories. Chapter 2 
deals with the categories “esoteric” and “secret”. While the latter is fairly 
straightforward (people know something and develop social structures that 
allow them to control access to that knowledge), “esoteric” is a more ambi- 
guous term to define. Stone rightly emphasizes the difference between the 
frequent modern-day usage of “esoteric” to qualify certain religious teachi- 
ngs and “esoteric” as an analytical category, which has to focus on social, not 
religious phenomena (p. 20-21, 32). He ultimately goes back to Simmel’s defi- 
nitions of 1906. A sub-category explored here is the “pseudo-esoteric”: some 
books claim to contain secrets, but circulate widely early on; they thus use the 
appeal of secret knowledge without actually erecting any barriers between that 
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knowledge and interested readers (p. 31, and 135 on Daniel). Chapter 3 goes 
deeper into the mechanisms of transmission within esoteric contexts, pointing 
to the problems of traditional assumptions about the priority of oral over written 
transmission (p. 38—42). The next two chapters focus on the possible implica- 
tions of secret knowledge for the emergence of group structures. Remarks on 
ancient mystery cults are followed by investigations of the literary reports about 
Essenes and Therapeutae (chapter 4); the Dead Sea Scrolls are then used to 
establish the basic features of secret societies, revolving around structures of 
initiation and well-defined hierarchies (chapter 5). 

All this can be regarded as preparatory work for the two chapters that break 
new ground. Based on the reasonable assumption that the secret groups known 
to us are only the tip of the iceberg, Stone tries to detect other groups while at 
the same time reflecting on a methodology that might allow us to do so. A basic 
assumption is that secret knowledge is only possible within a social context, and 
that context can plausibly be imagined to have looked like the secret groups 
known from literature and documentary sources. From here, it makes sense to 
ask for possible contexts of esoteric knowledge in Judaism (p. 88-95 on magic, 
priests and Rabbis), and to study the literature that seems to presuppose a core 
of knowledge that is available only to a few. This leads to reconsiderations of 
the apocalyptic tradition, particularly 4 Esra. Stone is very much at home here 
and frequently draws on his earlier works. Not every observation seems pertinent 
to the topic, but his discussion of the transmission procedures imagined by books 
like 4 Esra or the Book of Luminaries is to the point (p. 132-134), as is the 
observation that lists of revealed things in apocalyptic texts can indicate gaps that 
might have been filled with secret knowledge available to insiders (p. 100, 111- 
113). Stone also makes the most of insights into the hierarchies of secret socie- 
ties by pointing to the tripartite structure (a seer, a group of insiders, and the 
people) that recurs in a number of apocalyptic texts and perhaps in Qumran as 
well (p. 120-123). 

The features of the proposed secret groups remain rudimentary, and Stone 
is always careful to stress the limits of the evidence. One may thus get the 
impression that nothing much comes out of this project in the end, especially 
since the attempt to deduce communities from apocalyptic and other parabibli- 
cal texts is of course nothing new, as Stone explicitly points out in an epilogue 
(p. 137-139). However, such conclusions are often drawn without thinking too 
much about plausible social contexts, or about the very necessity of postulating 
a group wherever there is a book. The strength of Stone’s analysis lies in the 
fact that it gives some justification to this common procedure at least for those 
cases where secret knowledge is involved: he is surely right that such claims 
presuppose a social context with some people who know and some who do not. 
This context could still be an imaginary one, and judicious analysis is needed, 
but here we at least have some categories to go by, for as Stone points out, we 
know some basic features such groups would usually have had. 

If clarifying the conditions for reconstructing communities from texts can 
be regarded as the main focus of the book, its weaknesses can easily be explai- 
ned. The treatment of the cult of Mithras (p. 45-49) is hopelessly outdated, the 
point of the occasional comparisons with mystery cults remains unclear, and the 
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general remarks on group structures in Qumran and elsewhere contain no new 
insights. There is a significant strand of literature on the relationship between 
Judaism and mystery cults (e.g. the works of Goodenough, or Dieter Sanger, 
Antikes Judentum und die Mysterien, Tiibingen 1980), but Stone does not 
engage with these works. A full reconsideration of the role of esoteric tea- 
ching in Jewish societies might be more interested in these respective paral- 
lels, but stone is not writing religious history here. He puts forward a clear and 
convincing case for reading (some) apocalyptic texts as the literary production 
of secret groups that are otherwise unknown. This is perhaps not as “ ground- 
breaking” as one of the enthusiastic statements on the dust jacket argues, and 
the book could have done with some more revisions to iron out redundancies as 
well as grammatical mistakes. But it is a worthwhile read, especially for those 
who have always felt that finding communities behind texts without further 
argument is a game that quickly loses its appeal. 


Benedikt ECKHARDT, 
University of Edinburgh 


David Andrew Teeter, Scribal Laws: Exegetical Variation in the 
Textual Transmission of Biblical Law in the Late Second Temple 
Period (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014). Pp. V + 359. Hardback. 
ISBN 978-3-16-153249-8. € 94.00 


David Andrew Teeter’s volume, Scribal Laws, is an outgrowth of his doc- 
toral dissertation, entitled Exegesis in the Transmission of Biblical Law in the 
Second Temple Period: Preliminary Studies, which was completed in 2008 at 
the University of Notre Dame. Basing his work on two essential observations— 
that numerous exegetical approaches were employed by scribes in the Second 
Temple period and that legal matters tended to predominate the literary imagi- 
nation of Jewish exegetes—Teeter’s book endeavours to answer several ques- 
tions, the foremost of which being: “To what extent ... did exegetical concerns 
impact the textual transmission of biblical law?” (V). In taking up this impor- 
tant query, the author adopts a bifurcated approach that not only attempts to 
identify the underlying “laws governing the textual transmission of legal mate- 
rial;” it seeks to lay bare “the character and background of the laws produced 
thereby” (2-3). 

In the first chapter, the author problematizes his study by considering the 
possible causes and outcomes of textual pluriformity during the Second Temple 
period. Starting from the observation that textual pluriformity can be traced to 
two possible origins—scribal error or deliberate alteration—Teeter is keen to 
emphasize the latter and he shows how it is that examples of intentional modi- 
fication can aid us in understanding the possible “character and motivations 
for textual change” (33). The author then attempts to contextualize his sub- 
sequent observations by highlighting the work of four scholars: Abraham 
Geiger, Julius Wellhausen, Stefan Schorch, and Jonathan Norton. From Geiger, 
who argued that socio-religious differences were the driving force behind inten- 
tional scribal alterations, to Norton, who claims that, far from being monolithic 
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and concretized, texts were known to contain different contours of meaning for 
different audiences, which served as a starting point for interpreters and interpre- 
tations, each of the aforementioned scholars are pressed into service by Teeter as 
evidence of the longstanding conversation on the “pluriformity of scriptural 
manuscripts” and as a prelude to his discussion on the possible “effects of this 
plurality upon the character of scriptural encounter” (33). 

The second chapter, which is, by far and away, the most technical and dense 
portion of Teeter’s volume, provides the reader with a detailed “analysis of exe- 
getical variation in texts of biblical law from the Second Temple period” (34). 
The case studies and examples of scribal changes presented in this chapter, 
which includes a detailed list of “minor expansions” upon the MT by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, Septuagint, Qumran texts, Peshitta, Targums, and other 
textual witnesses (119-141; 155-164), are too numerous to be summarized 
here, but the upshot of Teeter’s efforts is that the material under consideration 
can be understood on two different, yet complimentary, levels: form and func- 
tion. Concerning the form of said textual expansions, Teeter asserts they are 
“only and always covert, implicit; it invariably operates on the same discourse 
plane and from the same speech perspective as the target text in which it is 
imbedded” (175). Regardless of whether the exegetical change is an expansion, 
a substitution, or an omission, it is the existing linguistic structure and syntac- 
tical makeup of the Vorlage that dictates the form of the alteration, which is 
never explicitly announced by the exegete (175-76). By contrast, the function of 
the scribal changes may be used to address a wide range of issues, such as cla- 
rifying an ambiguous word or idea, homogenizing similar passages, harmonizing 
contradictory rulings, or updating a text by bringing it in line with contemporary 
ideas or practices (176-78). “In short,” notes Teeter, “textual changes serve 
to increase linguistic coherence and cohesion, as well as, in certain instances, 
acceptability” by those who received the text (177). 

Teeter’s third chapter attempts to summarize the importance of the textual 
and exegetical procedures exemplified in Chapter 2. Beyond a desire to empha- 
size the earnestness of the scribal activity under consideration, which the author 
sees as the outgrowth and implementation of “accepted and serious inter- 
pretive norms” (188), the primary value of this chapter is located in a final 
subsection (199-204). In this section, entitled “Presuppositions,” Teeter asserts 
that the scribal activity discussed in Chapter 2 was anything but trivial or a 
type of word-play, in the modern sense. Rather, the abundance of exegetical 
alterations, claims Teeter, “assumes the sanctity of the text and its meaning, 
though not—or rather, though only in a specific way—its wording” (201). And 
although Teeter acknowledges that scribes did not consider the text of scripture 
to be “fixed or immutable,” he argues that “neither was it regarded as an open 
or fluid tradition stream permissive of arbitrary change according to whim or 
inclination” (200). At the heart of the scribal attitude, Teeter asserts, is an 
underlying assumption that the text was “true, coherent, consistent, and that 
it [had] continuing relevance to later circumstances” (201). 

A history on textual variation and plurality in the legal material of the 
Hebrew Bible is the subject of Teeter’s fourth chapter. In this discussion, the 
author affirms the long-recognized existence of two scribal models in relation 
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to the production of scriptural manuscripts. On the one hand were those who 
were concerned with the exact replication of the Vorlage; the primary focus 
being the creation of a copy that was faithful to the exact wording of the base 
text. On the other were those who endeavoured to create copies of scripture 
that were intelligible and easily understood; the goal in this instance was to 
expand or update the legal positions of scripture, where possible and within 
the confines of established scribal practices, so to make the manuscript more 
accessible and relevant to its audience. After cataloguing the difficulties that 
arise when attempting to understand the characteristics and relationships 
between these approaches, Teeter offers a two-hundred-year survey on the 
scholarship of textual plurality, both before and after the discoveries at Qumran 
(210-39). As one might expect, the chapter includes discussions and critiques 
of Gesenius, Geiger, Kahle, Talmon, Cross, Tov, and Ulrich, to name but a 
few. This is followed by brief analyses of the factors that have contributed to 
the lack of scholarly agreement on textual plurality, such as the proliferation 
and use of unique terminology by scholars, the conflation of various scribal 
phenomena into a single term, which cannot bear the weight of what it is being 
asked to carry, and vastly different understandings of the processes and charac- 
teristics that lead to textual standardization, stabilization, and canonization. 
“Tn sum,” notes Teeter, “the pluriformity of the period, produced as it was by 
the two scribal models ... does not map well onto the categories of standard 
and non-standard versions, and certainly not onto ‘pre-‘ and ‘post-canonical’ 
text forms” (254). 

Teeter’s discussion draws to a close by offering a counter-narrative to the 
long held position, since Geiger, that facilitating texts represent a “vulgar” 
witness to scripture by claiming that such texts were, in fact, “fully legitimate 
and authoritative precisely because [they were] non-exclusive; created with 
awareness of, and possibly even designed to function alongside and in tandem 
with, more archaic, conservative texts” (266). Rejecting the notion that faci- 
litating texts were intended for unlearned audiences, and that exacting and 
facilitating manuscripts had similar uses in distinct contexts or environments, 
Teeter claims that the coexistence of such texts at Qumran, and the analogous, 
yet linguistically different, relationship between the Targumim and Hebrew 
Bible in subsequent years, is indicative of “the complex reality of a multiform, 
multi-generic textual polysystem of scriptural study, and is the expression of 
a monolingual, analogical hermeneutics” (264). 

At its core, Teeter’s volume is a celebration of variants and the religious 
practices and beliefs that lie behind them. Not only has the author endeavoured 
to resuscitate the image of so-called facilitating texts, which have all too often 
been dismissed as secondary or worthless from a text critical perspective; he 
has offered a compelling alternative to those scholars who have given pride- 
of-place to manuscripts that are faithful to the exact wording of the canonical 
tradition. The coexistence and wide distribution of facilitating and exacting 
manuscripts in the Second Temple period is, as Teeter repeatedly states, a 
reality that simply cannot be ignored. All too often, this reality has been dis- 
torted and shaped by a post-canonical mind-set that has struggled to come to 
terms with the textual pluriformity of scripture in the pre-canonical period and 
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the apparent ease with which the scribes of this era accepted their situation. Not 
only does Teeter offer an important corrective—one that understands exacting 
and facilitating manuscripts as enjoying a complementary relationship where 
the latter is not seen as being subservient or inferior to the former—he goes a 
long way towards explaining the complicated and dynamic literary evidence of 
the Second Temple period. If Teeter’s volume has a weakness, it is that it gives 
short-shrift to the overwhelmingly oral/aural character of the Second Temple 
period and fails to take into consideration how it is that widespread illiteracy 
may have played into the production and coexistence of exacting and facilita- 
ting scriptural texts. This criticism aside, Teeter’s contribution to the field is 
to be commended and will be of value to those who are interested in the form 
and function of textual expansions and the pluriform status of scripture in the 
pre-canonical era. 
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The book is a Sammelband which contains expanded versions of papers 
that were delivered at the 6" Schwerter Qumran-Tagung, which convened 
on November 6-8, 2009, at the Katholische Akademie Schwerte. The volume, 
which includes numerous studies from several senior and internationally respected 
experts, offers a wealth of knowledge and perspectives with regard to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and their relevance for understanding the New Testament. 

The introductory essay of the volume is by Jörg Frey, “Jesus, Paulus 
und die Texte vom Toten Meer: Forschungsgeschichtliche und hermeneutische 
Perspektiven” (1-29). This provides a comprehensive overview of the history 
of scholarship on the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for the New Testa- 
ment. The article also stresses major critical topics in current scholarship on 
this issue. The book’s first section of essays are on Jesus. Lutz Doering, “Jesus 
und der Sabbat im Licht der Qumrantexte” (33-61), argues that the relevance 
of the Sabbath for Jesus should be understood in an eschatologically fulfilled 
sense, a day in which God is close to humankind that recapitulates how the 
deity created the world (61). Albert L.A. Hogeterp, “Jesus’ Eschatology in 
the Light of the Texts from Qumran” (63-80), argues that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
give us a better impression of the “horizon of eschatological expectations” 
that were an important aspect of the Sitz im Leben of Jesus’ ministry, stressing 
the arrival of a time of righteousness and peace (4Q215a) and prioritization 
of the righteous and the poor (4Q521) (80). Ursula Schattner-Rieser, “Das 
Aramäische zur Zeit Jesu, ‘ABBA!’ und das Vaterunser: Reflexionen zur Mut- 
tersprache Jesu anhand der Texte von Qumran und der frühen Targumim” 
(81-144), offers an extensive study of the Lord's Prayer and investigates how 
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the Aramaic spoken by Jesus is better illuminated by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The study includes a new reconstruction (“Rückübersetzung”) of the Aramaic 
of the Lord's Prayer (138-44). Hermann Lichtenberger, “Mt 18,10 und die 
Engel in Qumran” (145-60), examines this one verse as a way to address broader 
themes regarding angels, such as the various functions they have and the rela- 
tionship between angels and humans. 

The next section of essays deals with Paul. Christian Metzenthin, “Jiidi- 
sche Schriftgelehrsamkeit bei Paulus” (163-83), argues that the use of scripture 
in the Pauline corpus reflects knowledge of ancient Jewish traditions regarding 
the interpretation of scripture, focusing on issues such as citation formulae, 
which texts are regarded as scripture, and exegetical techniques. Friedrich 
Avemarie (d. 2012), to whom the volume is dedicated, contributes an article, 
“Gab es eine vorrabbinische Gezara schawa?: Schriftauslegung durch lexe- 
matische Assoziation in Qumran, bei Paulus und in der frühen rabbinischen 
Literatur” (185-230). This learned and in-depth study examines texts from 
the scrolls and the Pauline corpus that display similar modes of associative 
exegesis by citing multiple scriptural verses that have some sort of lexical 
overlap with one another (227). Enno Edzard Popkes, “Essenisch-qumranische 
und paulinische Psalmen-Rezeption: Ein Beitrag zur frühjüdischen Schrift- 
hermeneutik” (231-50), concludes that both the Qumran scrolls and the Pauline 
letters evince similarities with regard to their hermeneutical approach to the 
Psalms; in both corpora, for example, the psalms are understood as having 
“eine prophetische Dignität” (249). George J. Brooke, “Weak or Sinful?: 
A Body of Rhetoric—on the Use of Physical Metaphors in Romans 3 and the 
Hodayot” (251-62), examines material from Romans and the Hodayot that 
utilizes body language. Brooke argues that both compositions indicate that 
writers in the period could invoke internal body parts to denote a “passive 
emotional response and attitude” and external elements of the body to signify 
“action and intention, right and wrong” (262). Francesco Zanella, “Das Voka- 
bular fiir ‘Gerechtigkeit’ in den Qumranschriften und bei Paulus” (262-90), 
is a lexographical study that examines the concept of “righteousness” in both 
corpora which concludes that they share several similarities with regard to this 
concept. For example, in both collections of literature righteousness represents 
an important part “eines von Gott verursachten Erkenntnisprozesses” that is 
associated with the recognition of the nature of God and the comprehension 
of his hidden mysteries (289). Judith H. Newman, “Covenant Renewal and 
Transformational Scripts in the Performance of the Hodayot and 2 Corinthians” 
(291-327), argues that these texts attest similar Jewish textual practices that 
involved the liturgical use of texts which was intended to give coherence to 
the ethos of a community. Both compositions also articulate conceptions of 
covenant renewal and the trope that Moses was a recipient of supernatural 
revelation (296, 327). 

The third section of the volume contains studies on various Qumran 
topics. Michael Becker, “Zwischen Kult, Verein und Eschaton: Zur Diskussion 
der Mahler in der yahad-Gemeinschaft” (331-57), problematizes the traditional 
interpretation that the communal meals described in 1QS 6 and 1QSa 2 represent 
a “messianic banquet,” suggesting that they should instead be understood as 
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complex entities that attest a range of significant themes, such as the escha- 
tology and importance of priests. Jean-Sébastien Rey, “4QInstruction and its 
Relevance for Understanding Early Christian Writings” (359-81), provides an 
overview of the main parallels between the wisdom text 4QInstruction and the 
New Testament, stressing their exegetical similarities. This demonstrates, 
he concludes, the influence of Semitic wisdom traditions on texts written in 
Greek (380). Reinhard Achenbach, “11QMelki-Zedek und der Repräsentant 
Zions in Jesaja 61” (383-92), offers a study of scriptural interpretation in 
11Q13. The exegesis of the text helps establish the authority of its claims 
regarding the representation of Zion and the elect community, which is cast 
in priestly terms (392). James Hamilton Charlesworth, “n°93 9775y 12727— 
An Unknown Dead Sea Scroll and Speculations Focused on the Vorlage of 
Deuteronomy 27:4” (393-414), discusses a text which Azusa Pacific Univer- 
sity acquired in 2009. Whereas most ancient versions of Deut 27:4 state that 
Israel is to build an altar on Mount Ebal, this fragment reads instead that this is 
to take place upon Mount Gerizim, as does the Samaritan Pentateuch (297). 
This textual evidence supports the view that the Ebal reading is secondary 
and likely attests an older version of the verse, Charlesworth suggests, if not 
its “original text” (414). 

The last section of the collection (“Jesus, Paulus und Qumran”) contains 
a single, lengthy essay by Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn: “Uberlegungen zu Jesus 
im Licht der Qumrangemeinde und Bemerkungen zum Projekt ‘Qumran und 
Paulus’” (417-71). The article contains two parts. The first is an extensive 
comparison between Jesus in the New Testament and the Dead Sea sect, argu- 
ing that despite their differences they share a number of similarities with regard 
to topics such as the Torah and eschatology (429, 436). This part concludes 
with an annotated bibliography of scholarship published in 2010-13 that com- 
pares the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament. The second part of the 
essay compares Qumran and Paul, drawing on an academic endeavor he began 
in Munich in the 80s that focused on the authentic Pauline letters in relation to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (449). This section of the article focuses on three topics of 
comparison: the Torah, community structures, and eschatology (458). Within 
these topics nine issues are identified, on the basis of which, Kuhn suggests, 
“eine gewisse traditionsgeschichtliche Abhängigkeit” upon the writings of the 
yahad is probable, although there is no undisputed direct literary dependence 
of a text of the New Testament upon one of the Dead Sea Scrolls (469). This 
portion of the essay also has a brief postscript (471). 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are reasonably understood, as Frey argues in the initial 
essay of the volume, as the most significant discovery of the twentieth century for 
the study of the New Testament (28). Now in the twenty-first century, scholarship 
on this topic has entered “eine neue, vielversprechende Phase” (29). One can 
acquire from the present volume an excellent sense of the rich and variegated 
current state of study of the Dead Sea Scrolls in relation to the New Testament. 
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